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No. XXVIII. 


ZEsor’s Fly, sitting on the axle of the 
chariot, has been much laughed at for 
exclaiming: What a dust I do raise! 
Yet which of us, in his way, has not 
sometimes been guilty of the like? 
Nay, so foolish are men, they often, 
standing at ease and as spectators on 
the highway, will volunteer to exclaim 
of the Fly (not being tempted to it, as 
he was) exactly to the same purport: 
What a dust ¢hou dost raise ! Smallest 
of mortals, when mounted aloft by cir- 
cumstances, come to seem great; small- 
est of phenomena connected with them 
are treated as important, and must be 
sedulously seanned, and commented 
upon with loud emphasis. 

That Mr. Croker should undertake 
to edit Boswell’s Life of Johnson, was 
a praiseworthy but no miraculous pro- 
cedure: neither could the accomplish- 
ment of such undertaking be, in an 
epoch like ours, anywise regarded as 
an event in Universal History ; the right 
or the wrong accomplishment thereof 
was, in very truth, one of the most 
insignificant of things. However, it 
sat in a great environment, on the axle 
of a high, fast-rolling, parliamentary 
chariot; and all the world has ex- 
claimed over it, and the author of it: 
What a dust thou dost raise! List to 
the Reviews, and “ Organs of Public 
Opinion,” from the National Omnibus 
upwards : criticisms, vituperative and 
laudatory, stream from their thousand 
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throats of brass and of leather; here 
chanting Io Peans ; there grating harsh 
thunder, or vehement shrew-mouse 
squeaklets; till the general ear is 
filled, and nigh deafened. Boswell’s 
Book had a noiseless birth, compared 
with this Edition of Boswell’s Book. 
On the other hand, consider with what 
degree of tumult Paradise Lost and 
the Iliad were ushered in! 

To swell such clamour, or prolong 
it beyond the time, seems nowise our 
vocation here. At most, perhaps, we 
are bound to inform simple readers, 
with all possible brevity, what manner 
of performance and Edition this is; 
especially, whether, in our poor judg- 
ment, it is worth laying out three 
pounds sterling upon, yea or not. 
The whole business belongs distinctly 
to the lower ranks of the trivial class. 

Let us admit, then, with great readi- 
ness, that as Johnson once said, and 
the Editor repeats, “all works which 
describe manners, require notes in 
sixty or seventy years, or less;” that, 
accordingly, a new Edition of Boswell 
was desirable; and that Mr. Croker 
has given one. For this task he had 
various qualifications: his own volun- 
tary resolution to do it; his high place 
in society unlocking all manner of ar- 
chives to him; not less, perhaps, a 
certain anecdotico-biographic turn of 
mind, natural or acquired ; we mean, 
a love for the minuter events of History, 
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and talent for investigating these. Let 
us admit, too, that he has been very 
diligent ; seems to have made inquiries 
perseveringly, far and near; as well as 
drawn freely from his own ample 
stores; and so tells us, to appearance 
quite accurately, much that he has 
not found lying on the highways, but 
has had to seek and dig for. Nume- 
rous persons, chiefly of quality, rise to 
view in these Notes; when and also 
where they came into this world, re- 
ceived office or promotion, died, and 
were buried (only what they did, 
except digest, remaining often too 
mysterious),— is faithfully enough set 
down. Whereby all that their various 
and doubtless widely-scattered Tomb- 
stones could have taught us, is here 

resented, at once, in a bound Book. 
Thus is an indubitable conquest, though 
a small one, gained over our great 
enemy, the all-destroyer Time; and 
as such shall have welcome. 

Nay, let us say that the spirit of 
Diligence, exhibited in this department, 
seems to attend the Editor honestly 
throughout: he keeps every where a 
watchful outlook on his Text; recon- 
ciling the distant with the present, or 
at least indicating and regretting their 
irreconcilability ; elucidating, smooth- 
ing down; in all ways, exercising, 
according to ability, a strict editorial 
superintendence. Any little Latin or 
even Greek phrase is rendered into 
English, in general with perfect accu- 
racy; citations are verified, or else 
corrected. On all hands, moreover, 
there is a certain spirit of Decency 
maintained and insisted on: if not 
good morals, yet good manners, are 
rigidly inculcated ; if not Religion, and 
a devout Christian heart, yet Ortho- 
doxy, and a cleanly, Shovel-hatted 
look,— which, as compared with flat 
Nothing, is something very consider- 
able. Grant too, as no contemptible 
triumph of this latter spirit, that though 
the Editor is known as a decided Poli- 
tician and Party-man, he has carefully 
subdued all temptations to transgress 
in that way: except by quite involun- 
tary indications, and rather as it were 
the pervading temper of the whole, 
you could not discover on which side 
of the Political Warfare he is enlisted 
and fights. This, as we said, is a great 
triumph of the Decency-principle : 
for this, and for these other graces and 
performances, let the Editor have all 
praise. 
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Herewith, however, must the praise 
unfortunately terminate. Diligence, 
Fidelity, Decency, are good and indis- 
pensable: yet, without Faculty, without 
Light, they will not do the work. 
Along with that Tombstone-informa- 
tion, perhaps even without much of it, 
we could have liked to gain some 
answer, in one way or other, to this 
wide question; What and how was 
English Life in Johnson’s time ; wherein 
has ours grown to differ therefrom? In 
other words: What things have we to 
forget, what to fancy and remember, 
before we, from such distance, can put 
ourselves in Johnson's place; and so, 
in the full sense of the term, understand 
him, his sayings, and his doings? This 
was indeed specially the problem 
which 2 Commentator and Editor had 
to solve: a complete solution of it 
should have lain in him, his whole 
mind should have been filled and pre- 
pared with perfect insight into it; then, 
whether in the way of express Disser- 
tation, of incidental Exposition and 
Indication, opportunities enough would 
have occurred of bringing out the same: 
what was dark in the figure of the 
Past had thereby been enlightened ; 
Boswell had, not in shew and word 
only, but in very fact, been made new 
again, readable to us who are divided 
from him, even as he was to those 
close at hand. Of al! which very little 
has been attempted here ; accom- 
plished, we should say, next to no- 
thing, or altogether nothing. 

Excuse, no doubt, is in readiness 
for such omission; and, indeed, for 
innumerable other failings ; —as where, 
for example, the Editor will punctually 
explain what is already sun-clear; and 
then anon, not without frankness, de- 
clare frequently enough that “ the Edi- 
tor does not understand,” that * the 
Editor cannot guess,”—while, for most 
part, the Reader cannot help both 
guessing and seeing. Thus, if John- 
son say, in one sentence, that “ English 
names should not be used in Latin 
verses ;” and then, in the next sentence, 
speak blamingly of “Carteret being 
used as a dactyl,” will the generality 
of mortals detect any puzzle there? 
Or again, where poor Boswell writes: 
“J always remember a remark made 
to me by a Turkish lady, educated in 
France: ‘ Ma foi, monsieur, notre 
bonheur depend de la facon que notre 
sang circule ;’”— though the Turkish 
lady here speaks English-French, where 
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is the call for a Note like this: “ Mr. 
Boswell no doubt fancied these words 
had some meaning, or he would hardly 
have quoted them; but what that 
meaning is the Editor cannot guess”? 
The Editor is clearly no witch at a 
riddle-——For these, and all kindred 
deficiencies, the excuse, as we said, is 
at hand; but the fact of their existence 
is not the less certain and regretable. 
Indeed, it, from a very early stage of 
the business, becomes afflictively appa- 
rent, how much the Editor, so well 
furnished with all external appliances 
and means, is from within unfurnished 
with means for forming to himself any 
just notion of Johnson, or of Johnson’s 
Life ; and therefore of speaking on that 
subject with much hope of edifying. 
Too lightly is it from the first taken for 
granted that Hunger, the great basis of 
our life, is also its apex and ultimate 
perfection; that as “ Neediness and 
Greediness and Vainglory” are the 
chief qualities of most men, so no 
man, not even a Johnson, acts or can 
think of acting on any other prin- 
ciple. Whatsoever, therefore, can- 
not be referred to the two former 
categories (Need and Greed), is with- 
out scruple ranged under the latter. 
It is here properly that our Editor 
becomes burdensome ; and, to the 
weaker sort, even a nuisance. ‘ What 
good is it,” will such cry, “‘ when we 
had still some faint shadow of belief that 
man was better than a selfish Digesting- 
machine, what good is it to poke in, at 
every turn, and explain how this and 
that which we thought noble in old Sam- 
uel, was vulgar, base ; that for him too 
there was no reality but in the Stomach ; 
and except Pudding, and the finer 
species of pudding which is named 
Praise, life had no pabulum? Why, 
for instance, when we know that 
Johnson loved his good Wife, and says 
expressly that their marriage was ‘a 
love-match on both sides,’—should two 
closed lips open to tell us only this: 
‘Is it not possible that the obvious ad- 
vantage of having a woman of ex- 
perience to superintend an establish- 
ment of this kind (the Edial School) 
may have contributed to a match so dis- 
proportionate in point of age—- Ep.?’ 
Or again when, in the Text, the honest 
cynic speaks freely of his former po- 
verty, and it is known that he once 
lived on fourpence halfpenny a-day, 
—need a Commentator advance, and 
comment thus: ‘When we find Dr. 
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Johnson tell unpleasant truths to, or of, 
other men, let us recollect that he does 
not appear to have spared himself, on 
occasions in which he might be for- 
given for doing so?’ Why, in short,” 
continues the exasperated Reader, 
“ should Notes of this species stand 
affronting me, when there might have 
been no Note at all ?”—Gentle Reader, 
we answer, Be not wroth. What other 
could an honest Commentator do, than 
give thee the best he had? Such was 
the picture and theorem he had fash- 
ioned for himself of the world and of 
man’s doings therein: take it, and 
draw wise inferences from it. If there 
did exist a Leader of Public Opinion, 
and Champion of Orthodoxy in the 
Church of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
reckoned that man’s glory consisted in 
not being poor; and that a Sage, and 
Prophet of his time, must needs blush 
because the world had paid him at that 
easy rate of fourpence halfpenny per 
diem,—was not the fact of such exist- 
ence worth knowing, worth consider- 
ing ? 

Of a much milder hue, yet to us 
practically of an all-defacing, and for 
the present enterprise quite ruinous 
character,— is another grand funda- 
mental failing; the last we shall feel 
ourselves obliged to take the pain of 
specifying here. It is that our Editor 
has fatally, and almost surprisingly, 
mistaken the limits of an Editor’s 
function ; and so, instead of working 
on the margin with his Pen, to eluci- 
date as best might be, strikes boldly 
into the body ofthe page with his Scis- 
sors, and there clips at discretion ! 
Four Books Mr. C. had by him, where- 
from to gather light for the fifth, which 
was Boswell’s. What does he do but 
now, in the placidest manner,—-slit the 
whole five into slips, and sew these 
together into a sextum quid, exactly at 
his own convenience ; giving Boswell 
the credit of the whole! By what art- 
magic, our readers ask, has he united 
them? By the simplest of all: by 
Brackets. Never before was the full 
virtue of the Bracket made manifest. 
You begin a sentence under Boswell’s 
guidance, thinking to be carried hap- 
pily through it by the same: but no; 
in the middle, perhaps after your semi- 
colon, and some consequent “ for,”— 
starts up one of these Bracket-ligatures, 
and stitches you in from half a page, to 
twenty or thirty pages, of a Hawkins, 
Tyers, Murphy, Piozzi; so that often 
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one must make the old sad reflection, 
“¢ where we are we know, whither we are 
going no man knoweth!” It is truly said 
also, “There is much between the cup 
and the lip;” but here the case is still 
sadder: for not till after consideration 
can you ascertain, now when the cup is 
at the lip, what liquor is it you are im- 
bibing ; whether Boswell’s French 
wine which you began with, or some 
Piozzi’s ginger-beer, or Hawkins’s en- 
tire, or perhaps some other great Brew- 
ers penny-swipes or even alegar, which 
has been surreptitiously substituted in- 
stead thereof. A situation almost ori- 
ginal; not to be tried a second time ! 
But, in fine, what ideas Mr. Croker en- 
tertains of a literary whole and the thing 
called Book, and how the very Print- 
er’s Devils did not rise in mutiny 
against such a conglomeration as this, 
and refuse to print it,— may remain a 
problem. 

But now happily our say is said. 
All faults, the Moralists tell us, are 
properly shortcomings; crimes them- 
selves are nothing other than a not 
doing enough ; a fighting, but with de- 
fective vigour. How much more a 
mere insufficiency, and this after good 
efforts, in handicraft practice! Mr. 
Croker says: ‘ The worst that can 
happen is that all the present Editor 
has contributed may, if the reader so 
pleases, be rejected as surplusage.” It 
is our pleasant duty to take with hearty 
welcome what he has given; and ren- 
der thanks even for what he meant to 
give. Next and finally, it is our pain- 
ful duty to declare, aloud if that be 
necessary, that his gift, as weighed 
against the hard money which the 
Booksellers demand for giving it you, 
is (in our judgment) very greatly the 
lighter. No portion, accordingly, of 
our small floating capital has been em- 
barked in the business, or shall ever 
be ; indeed, were we in the market for 
such a thing, there is simply zo Edition 
of Boswell to which this last would 
seem preferable. And now enough, 
and more than enough! 

We have next a word to say of 
James Boswell. Boswell has already 
been much commented upon; but 
rather in the way of censure and vitu- 
peration, than of true recognition. He 
was a man that brought himself much 
before the world; confessed that he 
eagerly coveted fame, or if that were 
not possible, notoriety ; of which latter 
as he gained far more than seemed his 
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due, the public were incited, not only 
by their natural love of scandal, but by 
a special ground of envy, to say what- 
ever ill of him could be said. Out of 
the fifteen millions that then lived, 
and had bed and board, in the British 
Islands, this man has provided us a 
greater pleasure than any other indi- 
dual, at whose cost we now enjoy our- 
selves; perhaps has done us a greater 
service than can be specially attributed 
to more than two or three: yet, un- 
grateful that we are, no written or 
spoken eulogy of James Boswell any 
where exists ; his recompense in solid 
pudding (so far as copyright went) was 
not excessive; and as for the empty 
praise, it has altogether been denied 
him. Men are unwiser than children ; 
they do not know the hand that feeds 
them. 

Boswell was a person whose mean 
or bad qualities lay open to the general 
eye; visible, palpable to the dullest. His 
good qualities, again, belonged not to the 
Time he lived in; were far from com- 
mon then, indeed, in such a degree, were 
almost unexampled ; not recognisable 
therefore by every one; nay apt even 
(so strange had they grown) to be con- 
founded with the very vices they lay 
contiguous to, and had sprung out of. 
That he was a wine-bibber and gross 
liver; gluttonously fond of whatever 
would yield him a little solacement, 
were it only of a stomachic character, is 
undeniable enough. That he was vain, 
heedless, a babbler; had much of the 
sycophant, alternating with the bragga- 
docio, curiously spiced too with an all- 
pervading dash of the coxcomb; that 
he gloried much when the Tailor, by a 
court-suit, had made a new man of him; 
that he appeared at the Shakspeare Ju- 
bilee with a riband, imprinted “ Cor- 
sica Boswett,” round his hat; and 
in short, if you will, lived no day of 
his life without doing and saying more 
than one pretentious ineptitude: all 
this unhappily is evident as the sun at 
noon. The very look of Boswell seems 
to have signified so much. In that 
cocked nose, cocked partly in triumph 
over his weaker fellow-creatures, partly 
to snuff up the smell of coming plea- 
sure, and scent it from afar; in those 
bag-cheeks, hanging like _half-filled 
wine-skins, still able to contain more; 
in that coarsely protruded shelf-mouth, 
that fat dewlapped chin: in all this, 
who sees not sensuality, pretension, 
boisterous itmbecility enough ; much 
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that could not have been ornamental 
in the temper of a great man’s overfed 
great man (what theScotch name flunky), 
though it had been more natural there. 
The under part of Boswell’s face is ofa 
low, almost brutish character. 
Unfortunately, on the other hand, 
what great and genuine good lay in 
him was nowise so self-evident. That 
Boswell was a hunter after spiritual 
Notabilities, that he loved such, and 
longed, and even crept and crawled to 
be near them ; that he first (in old 
Touchwood Auchinleck’s phraseology) 
“took on with Paoli,” and then being off 
with “the Corsican landlouper,” took 
on with a schoolmaster, ‘‘ ane that keep- 
ed a schule, and ca’d it an academy :” 
that he did all this, and could not help 
doing it,weaccounta very singular merit. 
The man, once for all, had an “ open 
sense,” an open loving heart, which so 
few have: where Excellence existed, 
he was compelled to acknowledge it; 
was drawn towards it, and (let the old 
sulphur-brand of a Laird say what he 
liked) could not but walk with it,— if 
not as superior, if not as equal, then as 
inferior and lackey, better so than not 
at all. If we reflect now that this 
love of Excellence had not only such an 
evil nature to triumph over; but also 
what an education and social position 
withstood it and weighed it down, its 
innate strength, victorious over all 
these things, may astonish us. Con- 
sider what an inward impulse there 
must have been, how many mountains 
of impediment hurled aside, before the 
Scottish Laird could, as humble ser- 
vant, embrace the knees (the bosom 
was not permitted him) of the English 
Dominie! Your Scottish Laird,” 
says an English naturalist of these 
days, “ may be defined as the hungriest 
and vainest of all bipeds yet known.” 
Boswell too was a Tory; of quite 
peculiarly feudal, genealogical, prag- 
matical temper, had been nurtured 
in an atmosphere of Heraldry; at 
the feet of a very Gamaliel in that 
kind; within bare walls, adorned only 
with pedigrees, amid serving-men in 
threadbare livery; all things teaching 
him, from birth upwards, to remember, 
that a Laird was a Laird. Perhaps 
there was a special vanity in his very 
blood : old Auchinleck had, if not the 
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gay, tail-spreading, peacock vanity of 
his son, no little of the slow-stalking, 
contentious, hissing vanity of the gan- 
der; a still more fatal species. Scot- 
tish Advocates will yet tell you how 
the ancient man, having chanced to be 
the first sheriff appointed (after the 
abolition of “ hereditary jurisdictions’’) 
by royal authority, was wont, in dull 
pompous tone, to preface many a de- 
liverance from the bench, with these 
words: “ I, the first King’s Sheriff in 
Scotland.” 

And now behold the worthy Bozzy, 
so prepossessed and held back by 
nature and by art, fly nevertheless like 
iron to its magnet, whither his better 
genius called! You may surround the 
iron and the magnet with what enclo- 
sures and encumbrances you please,— 
with wood, with rubbish, with brass : 
it matters not, the two feel each other, 
they struggle restlessly towards each 
other, they will be together. The iron 
may be a Scottish squirelet, full of 
gulosity and “ gigmanity ;”* the mag- 
net an English plebeian, and moving 
rag-and-dust mountain, coarse, proud, 
irascible, imperious : nevertheless, be- 
hold howthey embrace, and inseparably 
cleave to one another! It is one of the 
strangest phenomena of the past cen- 
tury, that at a time when the old 
reverent feeling of Discipleship (such 
as brought men from far countries, 
with rich gifts, and prostrate scul, to 
the feet of the Prophets) had passed 
utterly away from men’s practical 
experience, and was no longer sur- 
mised to exist (as it does), perennial, 
indestructible, in man’s inmost heart,— 
James Boswell should have been the 
individual, of all others, predestined 
to recall it, in such singular guise, to 
the wondering, and, for a long while, 
laughing, and unrecognising world. 

It has been commonly said, The 
man’s vulgar vanity was all that 
attached him to Johnson ; he delighted 
to be seen near him, to be thought 
connected with him. Now let it be 
at once granted that no consideration 
springing out of vulgar vanity could 
well be absent from the mind of James 
Boswell, in this his intercourse with 
Johnson, or in any considerable trans- 
action of his life. At the same time 
ask yourself: Whether such vanity, and 





Q. What do you mean by ‘ respectable ?7—A. He always kept a gig.”— 
) I ) I gig 


(Thurtell’s Trial.) —* Thus,”’ it has been said, ‘‘ does society naturally divide itself 


into four classes : 
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nothing else, actuated him therein ; 
whether this was the true essence and 
moving principle of the phenomenon, 
or not rather its outward vesture, and 
the accidental environment (and de- 
facement) in which it came to light? 
The man was, by nature and habit, 
vain ; a sycophant-coxcomb, be it grant- 
ed: but had there been nothing more 
than vanity in him, was Samuel Johnson 
the man of men to whom he must at- 
tach himself? At the date when John- 
son was a poor rusty-coated “ scholar,” 
dwelling in Temple-lane, and in- 
deed throughout their whole inter- 
course afterwards, were there not clian- 
cellors and prime ministers enough ; 
graceful gentlemen, the glass of fashion ; 
honour-giving noblemen ; dinner-giving 
rich men ; renowned fire-eaters, swords- 
men, gownsmen ; Quacks and Realities 
of all hues,—any one of whom bulked 
much larger in the world’s eye than 
Johnson ever did? To any one of 
whom, by half that submissiveness 
and assiduity, our Bozzy might have 
recommended himself; and sat there, 
the envy of surrounding lickspittles ; 
pocketing now solid emolument, swal- 
lowing now well-cooked viands and 
wines of rich vintage; in each case, 
also, shone on by some glittering reflex 
of Renown or Notoriety, so as to be 
the observed of innumerable observers. 
To no one of whom, however, though 
otherwise a most diligent sclicitor and 
purveyor, did he so attach himself: 
such vulgar courtierships were his paid 
drudgery, or leisure-amusement; the 
worship of Johnson was his grand, 
ideal, voluntary business. Does not 
the frothy-hearted yet enthusiastic man, 
doffing his Advocate’s-wig, regularly 
take post, and burry up to London, 
for the sake of his Sage chiefly; as to a 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Sabbath of 
his whole year? The plate-licker and 
wine-bibber dives into Bolt Court, to 
sip muddy coffee with a cynical old 
man, and a sour-tempered blind old 
woman (feeling the cups, whether they 
are full, with her finger) ; and patiently 
endures contradictions without end ; 
too happy so he may but be allowed 
to listen, and live. Nay, it does not 
appear that vulgar vanity could ever 
have been much flattered by Boswell’s 
relation to Johnson. Mr. Croker says, 
Johnson was, to the last, little regarded 
by the great world ; from which, for a 
vulgar vanity, all honour, as from its 
fountain, descends. Bozzy, even among 
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Johnson’s friends and special admi- 
rers, seems rather to have been laughed 
at than envied : his officious, whisking, 
consequential ways, the daily reproofs 
and rebuffs he underwent, could gain 
from the world no golden, but only 
leaden, opinions. His devout Disciple- 
ship seemed nothing more than a mean 
Spanielship, in the general eye. His 
mighty “ constellation,” or sun, round 
whom he, as satellite, observantly gy- 
rated, was, for the mass of men, but a 
huge ill-snuffed tallow-light, and he a 
weak night-moth, circling foolishly, 
dangerously about it, not knowing 
what he wanted. If he enjoyed 
Highland dinners and toasts, as hench- 
man to a new sort of chieftain, Henry 
Erskine, in the domestic ‘“ Outer- 
House,” could hand him a shilling 
“ for the sight of his Bear.” Doubtless 
the man was laughed at, and often 
heard himself laughed at, for his 
Johnsonism. To be envied is the 
grand and sole aim of vulgar vanity ; 
to be filled with good things is that of 
sensuality: for Johnson perhaps no 
man living envied poor Bozzy; and of 
good things (except himself paid for 
them) there was no vestige in that 
acquaintanceship. Had nothing other 
or better than vanity and sensuality 
been there, Johnson and Boswell had 
never come together, or had soon and 
finally separated again. 

In fact, the so copious terrestrial 
Dross that welters chaotically, as the 
outer sphere of this man’s character, 
does but render for us more remark- 
able, more touching, the celestial spark 
of goodness, of light, and Reverence for 
Wisdom, which dwelt in the interior, 
and could struggle through such en- 
cumbrances, and in some degree illu- 
minate and beautify them. There is 
much lying yet undeveloped in the 
love of Boswell for Johnson. A cheer- 
ing proof, in a time which else utterly 
wanted and still wants such, that living 
Wisdom is quite infinitely precious to 
man, is the symbol of the Godlike to 
him, which even weak eyes may dis- 
cern ; that Loyalty, Discipleship, all 
that was ever meant by Hero-worship, 
lives perennially in the human bosom, 
and waits, even in these dead days, 
only for occasions to unfold it, and 
inspire all men with it, and again 
make the world alive! James Boswell 
we can regard as a practical witness 
(or real martyr) to this high, everlast- 
ing truth. A wonderful martyr, if you 
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will ; and in a time, which made such 
martyrdom doubly wonderful: yet the 
time and its martyr perhaps suited 
each other. For a decrepit, death-sick 
Era, when Cant had first decisively 
opened her poison-breathing lips to 
proclaim that God-worship and Mam- 
mon-worship were one and the same, 
that Life was a Lie, and the Earth 
Beelzebub’s, which the Supreme Quack 
should inherit; and so all things were 
fallen into the yellow leaf, and fast 
hastening to noisome corruption: for 
such an Era, perhaps no better Prophet 
than a parti-coloured Zany-Prophet, 
concealing (from himself and others) 
his prophetic significance in such un- 
expected vestures,—was deserved, or 
would have been in place. A pre- 
cious medicine lay hidden in floods 
of coarsest, most composite treacle : 
the world swallowed the treacle, for it 
suited the world’s palate; and now, 
after half a century, may the medicine 
also begin to shew itself! James Bos- 
well belonged, in his corruptible part, 
to the lowest classes of mankind; a 
foolish, inflated creature, swimming in 
an element of self-conceit: but in his 
corruptible there dwelt an incorruptible, 
all the more impressive and indubitable 
for the strange lodging it had taken. 
Consider, too, with what force, dili- 
gence, and vivacity, he has rendered 
back, all this which, in Johnson’s 
neighbourhood, his ‘ open sense” had 
so eagerly and freely taken in. That 
loose-flowing, careless-looking Work of 
his is as a picture painted by one of 
Nature’s own Artists ; the best possible 
resemblance ofa Reality ; like the very 
image thereof in a clear mirror. Which 
indeed it was: let but the mirror be 
clear, this is the great point; the picture 
must and will be genuine. How the 
babbling Bozzy, inspired only by love, 
and the recognition and vision which 
love can lend, epitomises nightly the 
words of Wisdom, the deeds and 
aspects of Wisdom, and so, by little 
and little, unconsciously works together 
for us a whole Johnsoniad ; a more free, 
perfect, sunlit, and spirit-speaking like- 
ness, than for many centuries had been 
drawn by man of man! Scarcely since 
the days of Homer has the feat been 
equalled : indeed, in many senses, this 
also is a kind of Heroic Poem. The 
fit Odyssey of our unheroic age was 
to be written, not sung; ofa Thinker, 
not of a Fighter; and (for want of a 
Homer) by the first open soul that 
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might offer,—looked such even through 
the organs of a Boswell. We do the 
man’s intellectual endowment great 
wrong, if we measure it by its mere 
logical outcome; though here, too, 
there is not wanting a light ingenuity, 
a figurativeness, and fanciful sport, 
with glimpses of insight far deeper 
than the common. But Boswell’s 
grand intellectual talent was (as such 
ever is) an unconscious one, of far 
higher reach and significance than 
Logic ; and shewed itself in the whole, 
not in parts. Here again we have that 
old saying verified, “‘ The heart sees 
farther than the head.” 

Thus does poor Bozzy stand out to 
us as an ill-assorted, glaring mixture of 
the highest and the lowest. What, 
indeed, is man’s life generally but a 
kind of beast-godhood ; the god in us 
triumphing more and more over the 
beast ; striving more and more to sub- 
due it under his feet? Did not the 
Ancients, in their wise, perennially 
significant way, figure Nature itself, 
their sacred All, or Pan, as a por- 
tentous commingling of these two dis- 
cords; as musical, humane, oracular 
in its upper part, yet ending below 
in the cloven hairy feet of a goat? 
The union of melodious, celestial Free- 
will and Reason, with foul Irrationality 
and Lust ; in which, nevertheless, dwelt 
a mysterious unspeakable Fear and 
half-mad panic Awe; as for mortals 
there well might! And is not man a 
microcosm, or epitomised mirror of 
that same Universe; or, rather, is not 
that Universe even Himself, the reflex 
of his own fearful and wonderful being, 
‘ the waste fantasy of his own dream ?” 
No wonder that man, that each man, 
and James Boswell like the others, 
should resemble it! The peculiarity 
in his case was the unusual defect of 
amalgamation and subordination: the 
highest lay side by side with the lowest ; 
not morally combined with it and spi- 
ritually transfiguring it; but tumbling 
in half-mechanical juxtaposition with 
it, and from time to time, as the mad 
alternation chanced, irradiating it, or 
eclipsed by it. 

The world, as we said, has been but 
unjust to him; discerning only the 
outer terrestrial and often sordid mass; 
without eye, as it generally is, for his 
inner divine secret: and thus figuring 
him nowise as a god Pan, but simply 
of the bestial species, like the cattle on 
a thousand hills. Nay, sometimes a 
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strange enough hypothesis has been 
started of him; as if it were in virtue 
even of these same bad qualities that 
he did his good work; as if it were 
the very fact of his being among the 
worst men in this world that had 
enabled him to write one of the best 
books therein! Falser hypothesis, we 
may venture to say, never rose in 
human soul. Bad is by its nature 
negative, and can do nothing ; whatso- 
ever enables us to do any thing is by 
its very nature good. Alas, that there 
should be teachers in Israel, or even 
learners, to whom this world-ancient 
fact is still problematical, or even de- 
niable! Boswell wrote a good Book 
because he had a heart and an eye to 
discern Wisdom, and an utterance to 
render it forth; because of his free 
insight, his lively talent, above all, of 
his Love and childlike Open-minded- 
ness. His sneaking sycophancies, his 
greediness and forwardness, whatever 
was bestial and earthy in him, are so 
many blemishes in his Book, which 
still disturb us in its clearness ; wholly 
hindrances, not helps. Towards John- 
son, however, his feeling was not Syco- 
phancy, which is the lowest, but Re- 
verence, which is the highest of human 
feelings. None but a reverent man 
(which so unspeakably few are) could 
have found his way from Boswell’s 
environment to Johnson’s: if such 
worship for real God-made superiors 
shewed itself also as worship for appa- 
rent Tailor-made superiors, even as hol- 
low, interested mouth-worship for such, 
—the case, in this composite human 
nature of ours, was not miraculous, the 
more was the pity! But for ourselves, 
let every one of us cling to this last 
article of Faith, and know it as the be- 
ginning of all knowledge worth the 
name: That neither James Boswell’s 
good Book, nor any other good thing, 
in any time or in any place, was, is, 
or can be performed by any man in 
virtue of his badness, but always and 
solely in spite thereof. 

As for the Book itself, questionless 
the universal favour entertained for it 
is well merited. In worth as a Book 
we have rated it beyond any other 
product of the eighteenth century: all 
Johnson’s own Writings, laborious and 
in their kind genuine above most, 
stand on a quite inferior level to it; 
already, indeed, they are becoming 
obsolete for this generation; and for 
some future generation, may be valu- 
able chiefly as Prolegomena and expo- 
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sitory Scholia to this Johnsoniad of 
Boswell. Which of us but remembers, 
as one of the sunny spots in his exist- 
ence, the day when he opened these 
airy volumes, fascinating him by a true 
natural-magic! It was as if the cur- 
tains of the Past were drawn aside, 
and we looked mysteriously into a 
kindred country, where dwelt our 
Fathers; inexpressibly dear to us, but 
which had seemed for ever hidden 
from our eyes. For the dead Night 
had engulfed it; all was gone, va- 
nished as if it had not been. Never- 
theless, wondrously given back to us, 
there once more it lay; all bright, 
lucid, blooming; a little island of Cre- 
ation amid the circumambient Void. 
There it still lies; like a thing sta- 
tionary, imperishable, over which 
changeful Time were now accumulat- 
ing itself in vain, and could not, any 
longer, harm it, or hide it. 

If we examine by what charm it is 
that men are still held to this Life of 
Johnson, now when so much else has 
been forgotten, the main part of the 
answer will perhaps be found in that 
speculation “ on the import of Reality,” 
communicated to the world, last Month, 
in this Magazine. The Johnsoniad of 
Boswell turns on objects that in very 
deed existed ; itis all true. So far other 
in melodiousness of tone, it vies with 
the Odyssey or surpasses it, in this one 
point: to us these read pages, as those 
chanted hexameters were to the first 
Greek hearers, are in the fullest, deep- 
est sense, wholly credible. Ali the 
wit and wisdom, lying embalmed in 
Boswell’s Book, plenteous as these are, 
could not have saved it. Far more 
scientific instruction (mere excitement 
and enlightenment of the thinking 
power) can be found in twenty other 
works of that time, which make but a 
quite secondary impression on us. The 
other works of that time, however, fall 
under one of two classes: Either they 
are professedly Didactic ; and, in that 
way, mere Abstractions, Philosophic 
Diagrams, incapable of interesting us 
much otherwise than as Euclid’s Ele- 
ments may do: Or else, with all their 
vivacity, and pictorial richness of co- 
lour, they are Fictions and not Reali- 
ties. Deep, truly, as Herr Sauerteig 
urges, is the force of this consideration : 
The thing here stated is a fact; these 
figures, that local habitation, are not 
shadow but substance. In virtue of 
such advantages, see how a very Bos- 
well may become Poetical ! 
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Critics insist much on the Poet that 
he should communicate an “ Infinitude” 
to his delineation ; that by intensity of 
conception, by that gift of “ transcen- 
dental Thought,” which is fitly named 
genius, and inspiration, he should in- 
form the Finite with a certain Infini- 
‘tude of significance; or as they some- 
times say, ennoble the Actual into 
Idealness. They are right in their pre- 
cept; they mean rightly. But in cases 
like this of the Johnsoniad (such is the 
dark grandeur of that “ Time-element,” 
wherein man’s soul here below lives 
imprisoned), the Poet’s task is, as it 
were, done to his hand: Time itself, 
which is the outer veil of Eternity, in- 
vests, of its own accord, with an au- 
thentic, felt “ infinitude,” whatsoever it 
has once embraced in its mysterious 
folds. Consider all that lies in that 
one word, Past! What a pathetic, sa- 
cred, in every sense poetic, meaning is 
implied in it; a meaning growing ever 
the clearer, the farther we recede in 
Time,—the more of that same Past we 
have to look through!— On which 
ground indeed must Sauerteig have 
built, and not without plausibility, in 
that strange thesis of his: “that History 
after all is the true Poetry; that Re- 
ality if rightly interpreted is grander 
than Fiction; nay that even in the 
right interpretation of Reality and His- 
tory does genuine Poetry consist.” 

Thus for Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
has Time done, is Time still doing, 
what no ornament of Art or Artifice 
could have done for it. Rough Samuel 
and sleek wheedling James were, and 
are not. Their Life and whole per- 
sonal Environment has melted into air. 
The Mitre Tavern still stands in Fleet 
Street: but where now is its scot-and- 
lot paying, beef-and-ale loving, cocked- 
hatted, potbellied Landlord ; its rosy- 
faced, assiduous Landiady, with all 
her shining brass-pans, waxed tables, 
well-filled larder-shelves ; her cooks, 
and bootjacks, and errand-boys and 
watery-mouthed hangers-on? Gone! 
Gone! The becking waiter, that with 
wreathed smiles, wont to spread for 
Samuel and Bozzy their ‘supper of 
the gods,’ has long since pocketted his 
last sixpence; and vanished, sixpences 
and all, like a ghost at cock-crowing. 
The Bottles they drank out of are all 
broken, the Chairs they sat on all rot- 
ted and burnt; the very Knives and 
Forks they ate with have rusted to the 
heart, and become brown oxide of iron, 
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and mingled with the indiscriminate 
clay. All, all, has vanished ; in very 
deed and truth, like that baseless fabric 
of Prospero’s air-vision. Of the Mitre 
Tavern nothing but the bare walls re- 
main there: of London, of England, of 
the World, nothing but the bare walls 
remain ; and these also decaying (were 
they of adamant), only slower. The 
mysterious River of Existence rushes 
on: a new Billow thereof has arrived, 
and lashes wildly as ever round the 
old embankments; but the former 
Billow with its loud, mad eddyings, 
where is it ?— Where ! — Now this 
Book of Boswell’s, this is precisely a 
Revocation of the Edict of Destiny ; so 
that Time shall not utterly, not so soon 
by several centuries, have dominion 
over us. A little row of Naphtha- 
lamps, with its line of Naphtha-light, 
burns clear and holy through the dead 
Night of the Past: they who were 
gone are still here; though hidden they 
are revealed, though dead they yet 
speak. There it shines, that little mi- 
raculously lampe-lit Pathway ; shed- 
ding its feebler and feebler twilight 
into the boundless dark Oblivion, for 
all that our Johnson touched has be- 
come illuminated for us: on which mi- 
raculous little Pathway we can still 
travel, and see wonders. 

It is not speaking with exaggeration, 
but with strict measured sobriety, to 
say that this Book of Boswell’s will 
give us more real insight into the His- 
tory of England during those days than 
twenty other Books, falsely entitled 
*¢ Histories,” which take to themselves 
that special aim. What good is it to 
me though innumerable Smolletts and 
Belshams keep dinning in my ears 
that a man named George the Third 
was born and bred up, and a man 
named George the Second died ; that 
Walpole, and the Pelhams, and Chat- 
ham, and Rockingham, and Shelburn, 
and North, with their Coalition or their 
Separation Ministries, all ousted one 
another; and vehemently scrambled 
for “the thing they called the Rudder 
of Government, but which was in 
reality the Spigot of Taxation”? That 
debates were held, and infinite jarring 
and jargoning took place; and road- 
bills and enclosure-bills, and game- 
bills and India-bills, and Laws which 
no man can number, which happily 
few men needed to trouble their heads 
with beyond the passing moment, were 
enacted, and printed by the King’s 
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Stationer? That he who sat in Chan- 
cery, and rayed out speculation from 
the Woolsack, was now a man that 
squinted, now a man that did not 
squint? To the hungry and thirsty 
mind all this avails next to nothing. 
These men and these things, we indeed 
know, did swim, by strength or by 
specific-levity (as apples or as horse- 
dung), on the top of the current: but 
is it by painfully noting the courses, 
eddyings, and bobbings hither and 
thither of such drift-articles, that you 
will unfold to me the nature of the 
current itself; of that mighty-rolling, 
loud-roaring, Life-current, bottomless 
as the foundations of the Universe, 
mysterious as its Author? The thing 
I want to see is not Redbook Lists, 
and Court Calendars, and Parliament- 
ary Registers, but the Lire or Man 
in England: what men did, thought, 
suffered, enjoyed; the form, especially 
the spirit, of their terrestrial existence, 
its outward environment, its inward 
principle ; how and what it was; 
whence it proceeded, whither it was 
tending. 

Mournful, in truth, is it to behold 
what the business called ‘ History,” in 
these so enlightened and illuminated 
times, still continues to be. Can you 
gather from it, read till your eyes go 
out, any dimmest shadow of an answer 
to that great question: How men lived 
and had their being; were it but eco- 
nomically, as what wages they got, and 
what they bought with these? Unhap- 
pily you cannot. History will throw 
no light on any such matter. At the 
point where living memory fails, it is 
all darkness; Mr. Senior and Mr. Sad- 
ler must still debate this simplest of all 
elements in the condition of the Past: 
Whether men were better off, in their 
mere larders and pantries, or were 
worse off than now! History, as it 
stands all bound up in gilt volumes, 
is but a shade more instructive than 
the wooden volumes of a Backgam- 
mon-board. How my Prime Minister 
was appointed is of less moment to me 
than How my House Servant was hired. 
In these days, ten ordinary Histories 
of Kings and Courtiers were well ex- 
changed against the tenth part of one 
good History of Booksellers. 

For example, I would fain know the 
History of Scotland: who can tell it 
me? ‘ Robertson,” cry innumerable 
voices; “ Robertson against the world.” 
I open Robertson; and find there, 
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through long ages too confused for 
narrative, and fit only to be presented 
in the way of epitome and distilled 
essence, a cunning answer and hypo- 
thesis, not to this question: By whom, 
and by what means, when and how, 
was this fair broad Scotland, with its 
Arts and Manufactures, Temples, 
Schools, Institutions, Poetry, Spirit, 
National Character, created and made 
arable, verdant, peculiar, great, here 
as I can see some fair section of it 
lying, kind and strong (like some Bac- 
chus-tamed Lion), from the Castle-hill 
of Edinburgh !—but to this other ques- 
tion: How did the King keep himself 
alive in those old days; and restrain 
so many Butcher-Barons and ravenous 
Henchmen from utterly extirpating one 
another, so that killing went on in some 
sort of moderation? In the one little 
Letter of Aneas Sylvius, from old 
Scotland, there is more of History 
than in all this. —At length, however, 
we come to a luminous age, interest- 
ing enough; to the age of the Re- 
formation. All Scotland is awakened 
to a second higher life: the Spirit of 
the Highest stirs in every bosom, agi- 
tates every bosom; Scotland is con- 
vulsed, fermenting, struggling to body 
itself forth anew. To the herdsman, 
among his cattle in remote woods; 
to the craftsman, in his rude, heath- 
thatched workshop, among his rude 
guild-brethren ; to the great and to the 
little, a new light has arisen: in town 
and hamlet groups are gathered, with 
eloquent looks, and governed or ungo- 
vernable tongues; the great and the 
little go forth together to do battle for 
the Lord against the mighty. We ask, 
with breathless eagerness: How was 
it; how went it on? Let us understand 
it, let us see it, and know it !— In re- 
ply, is handed us a really graceful, and 
most dainty little Scandalous Chronicle 
(as for some Journal of Fashion) of 
two persons: Mary Stuart, a Beauty, 
but over lightheaded; and Henry 
Darnley, a Booby, who had fine legs. 
How these first courted, billed and 
cooed, according to nature; then pout- 
ed, fretted, grew utterly enraged, and 
blew one another up with gunpowder: 
this, and not the History of Scotland, is 
what we goodnaturedly read. Nay, by 
other hands, something like a horseload 
of other Books have been written to 
prove that it was the Beauty who blew 
up the Booby, and that it was not she. 
Who or what it was, the thing ance ior 
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all being so effectually done, concerns 
us little. To know Scotland, at that 
great epoch, were a valuable increase 
of knowledge: to know poor Darnley, 
and see him with burning candle, from 
centre to skin, were no increase of 
knowledge at all.—Thus is History 
written. 

Hence, indeed, comes it that History, 
which should be “the essence of in- 
numerable Biographies,” will tell us, 
question it as we like, less than one 
genuine Biography may do, pleasantly 
and of its own accord! The time is 
approaching when History will be at- 
tempted on quite other principles; 
when the Court, the Senate, and 
Battle-field, receding more and more 
into the back-ground, the Temple, 
the Workshop, and Social Hearth, 
will advance more and more into 
the foreground ; and History will not 
content itself with shaping some an- 
swer to that question: How were men 
taved and kept quiet then? but will 
seek to answer this other infinitely 
wider and higher question: How and 
what were men then? Not our Govern- 
ment only, or the ** House wherein our 
life was led,” but the Life itself we led 
there, will be inquired into. Of which 
latter it may be found that Govern- 
ment, in any modern sense of the word, 
is after all but a secondary condition : 
in the mere sense of Tuxation and 
Keeping quiet, a small, almost a pitiful 
one.— Meanwhile let us welcome such 
Boswells, each in his degree, as bring 
us any genuine contribution, were it 
never so inadequate, so inconsiderable. 

An exception was early taken against 
this Life of Johnson, and all similar 
enterprises, which we here recom- 
mend; and has been transmitted from 
critic to critic, and repeated in their 
several dialects, uninterruptedly, ever 
since: That such jottings down of care- 
less conversation are an infringement 
of social privacy; a crime against our 
highest Freedom, the Freedom of man’s 
intercourse with man. To this accusa- 
tion, which we have read and heard 
oftener than enough, might it not be 
well for once to offer the flattest con- 
tradiction, and plea of Not at all guilty? 
Not that conversation is noted down, 
but that conversation should not deserve 
noting down, is the evil. Doubtless, if 
conversation be falsely recorded, then 
is it simply a Lie; and worthy of being 
swept, with all despatch, to the Father 
of Lies. But if, on the other hand, 
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conversation can be authentically re- 
corded, and any one is ready for the 
task, let him by all means proceed with 
it; let conversation be kept in remem- 
brance to the latest date possible. Nay 
should the consciousness that a man 
may be among us “ taking notes” tend, 
in any measure, to restrict those floods 
of idle insincere speech, with which the 
thought of mankind is well nigh 
drowned,—were it other than the most 
indubitable benefit? He who speaks 
honestly cares not, needs not care, 
though his words be preserved to re- 
motest time: for him who speaks dis- 
honestly, the fittest of all punishments 
seems to be this same, which the nature 
of the case provides. The dishonest 
speaker, not he only who purposely 
utters falsehoods, but he who does not 
purposely, and with sincere heart, utter 
Truth, and Truth alone; who babbles 
he knows not what, and has clapped 
no bridle on his tongue, but lets it run 
racket, ejecting chatter and futility, — 
is among the most indubitable male- 
factors omitted, or inserted, in the Cri- 
minal Calendar. To him that will well 
consider it, idle speaking is precisely 
the beginning of all Hollowness, Half- 
ness, Infidelity (want of Faithfulness) ; 
the genial atmosphere in which rank 
weeds of every kind attain the mastery 
over noble fruits in man’s life, and 
utterly choke them out: one of the 
most crying maladies of these days, 
and to be testified against, and in all 
ways to the uttermost withstood. Wise, 
of a wisdom far beyond our shallow 
depth, was that old precept: Watch thy 
tongue; out of it are the issues of 
Life! “ Man is properly an incarnated 
word ;” the word that he speaks is the 
man himself. Were eyes put into our 
head, that we might see; or only that 
we might fancy, and plausibly pretend, 
we had seen? Was the tongue sus- 
pended there, that it might tell truly 
what we had seen, and make man the 
soul’s-brother of man; or only that it 
might utter vain sounds, jargon, soul- 
confusing, and so divide man, as by 
enchanted walls of Darkness, from 
union with man? Thou who wearest 
that cunning Heaven-made organ, a 
Tongue, think well of this. Speak not, 
I passionately entreat thee, till thy 
thought have silently matured itself, till 
thou have other than mad and mad- 
making noises to emit: hold thy tongue 
(thou hast it a-holding) till some mean- 
ing lie behind, to set it wagging. Con- 
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sider the significance of S1LENcE: itis 
boundless, never by meditating to be 
exhausted; unspeakably profitable to 
thee! Cease that chaotic hubbub, 
wherein thy own soul runs to waste, to 
confused suicidal dislocation and stu- 
por: out of Silence comes thy strength. 
“« Speech is silvern, Silence is golden ; 
Speech is human, Silence is divine.” 
Fool! thinkest thou that because no 
Boswell is there with ass-skin and 
black-lead to note thy jargon, it there- 
fore dies and is harmless. Nothing 
dies, nothing can die. No idlest word 
thou speakest but is a seed cast into 
Time, and grows through all Eternity! 
The Recording Angel, consider it well, 
is no fable, but the truest of truths : the 
paper tablets thou canst burn; of the 
‘iron leaf” there is no burning.—Truly, 
if we can permit God Almighty to note 
down our conversation, thinking it good 
enough for Him,—any poor Boswell 
need not scruple to work his will 
of it. 


Leaving now this our English Odys- 
sey, with its Singer and Scholiast, let us 
come to the Ulysses; that great Samuel 
Johnson himself, the far-experienced, 
“much-enduring man,” whose labours 
and pilgrimage are here sung. A full- 
length image of his Existence has been 
preserved for us: and he, perhaps of 
all living Englishmen, was the one who 
best deserved that honour. For if it 
is true and now almost proverbial, that 
“the Life of the lowest mortal, if faith- 
fully recorded, would be interesting to 
the highest;” how much more when 
the mortal in question was already dis- 
tinguished in fortune and natural qua- 
lity, so that his thinkings and doings 
were not significant of himself only, 
but of large masses of mankind! 
“There is not a man whom I meet on 
the streets,” says one, “but I could 
like, were it otherwise convenient, to 
know his Biography:” nevertheless, 
could an enlightened curiosity be so 
far gratified, it must be owned the 
Biography of most ought to be, in an 
extreme degree, summary. In this 
world, there is so wonderfully little 
self-subsistence among men; next to 
no originality (though never absolutely 
none): one Life is too servilely the 
copy of another; and so in whole thou- 
sands of them you find little that is 
properly new; nothing but the old 
song sung by a new voice, with better 
or worse execution, here and there an 
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ornamental quaver, and false notes 
enough: but the fundamental tune is 
ever the same; and for the words, these, 
all that they meant stands written gene- 
rally on the Churchyard-stone: Natus 
sum; esuriebam, quarebam ; nunc re- 
pletus requiesco. Mankind sail their 
Life-voyage in huge fleets, following 
some single whale-fishing or herring- 
fishing Commodore: the log-book of 
each differs not, in essential purport, 
from that of any other; nay the most 
have no legible log-book (reflection, 
observation not being among their ta- 
lents); keep no reckoning, only keep 
in sight of the flagship,—and fish. 
Read the Commodore’s Papers (know 
his Life); and even your lover of that 
street Biography will have learned the 
most of what he sought after. 

Or, the servile imitancy, and yet also 
a nobler relationship and mysterious 
union to one another which lies in such 
imitancy, of Mankind might be illus- 
trated under the different tigure (itself 
nowise original) of a Flock of Sheep. 
Sheep go in flocks for three reasons: 
First, because they are of a gregarious 
temper, and dove to be together: Se- 
condly, because of their cowardice ; 
they are afraid to be left alone: Thirdly, 
because the common run of them are 
dull of sight, to a proverb, and can 
have no choice in roads ; sheep can in 
fact see nothing; in a celestial Lumi- 
nary, and a scoured pewter Tankard, 
would discern only that both dazzled 
them, and were of unspeakable glory. 
How like their fellow-creatures of the 
human species! Men too, as was from 
the first maintained here, are grega- 
rious: then surely faint-hearted enough, 
trembling to be left by themselves: 
above all, dull-sighted, down to the 
verge of utter blindness. Thus are 
we seen ever running in torrents, and 
mobs, if we run at all; and after what 
foolish scoured Tankards, mistaking 
them for Suns! Foolish Turnip-lanterns 
likewise, to all appearance supernatu- 
ral, keep whole nations quaking, their 
hair onend. Neither know we, except 
by blind habit, where the good pastures 
lie: solely when the sweet grass is be- 
tween our teeth, we know it, and chew 
it; also when grass is bitter and scant, 
we know it,—and bleat and but: these 
last two facts we know of a truth, and 
in very deed.—Thus do Men and Sheep 
play their parts on this Nether Earth ; 
wandering restlessly in large masses, 
they know not whither ; for most part, 
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each following his neighbour, and his 
own nose. 

Nevertheless, not always: look bet- 
ter, you shall find certain that do, in 
some small degree, know whither. 
Sheep have their Bell-wether ; some 
ram of the folds, endued with more 
valour, with clearer vision than other 
sheep ; he leads them through the 
wolds, by height and hollow, to the 
woods and water-courses, for covert or 
for pleasant provender; courageously 
marching, and if need be, leaping, and 
with hoof and horn doing battle, in the 
van: him they courageously, and with 
assured heart, follow. Touching it is, 
as every herdsman will inform you, 
with what chivalrous devotedness these 
woolly Hosts adhere to their Wether ; 
and rush after him, through good re- 
port and through bad report, were it 
into safe shelters and green thymy 
nooks, or into asphaltic lakes and the 
jaws of devouring lions. Ever also 
must we recall that fact which we owe 
Jean Paul’s quick eye : “ If you holda 
stick before the Wether, so that he, by 
necessity, leaps in passing you, and 
then withdraw your stick, the Flock 
will nevertheless all leap as he did; 
and the thousandth sheep shall be found 
impetuously vaulting over air, as the first 
did over an otherwise impassable bar- 
rier.” Reader, wouldst thou under- 
stand Society, ponder well those ovine 
proceedings ; thou wilt find them all 
curiously significant. 

Now if sheep always, how much 
more must men always, have their 
Chief, their Guide! Man too is by 
nature quite thoroughly gregarious : 
nay, ever he struggles to be something 
more, to be social; not even when 
Society has become impossible, does 
that deep-seated tendency and effort 
forsake him. Man, as if by miracu- 
lous magic, imparts his Thoughts, his 
Mood of mind to man; an unspeak- 
able communion binds all past, present, 
and future men into one indissoluble 
whole, almost into one living Indivi- 
dual. Of which high, mysterious 
Truth, this disposition to imitate, to 
lead and be led, this impossibility no¢ 
to imitate, is the most constant, and 
one of the simplest manifestations. 
To “ imitate!” which of us all can 
measure the significance that lies in 
that one word? By virtue of which 
the infant Man, born at Wolstrop, 
grows up not to be a hairy Savage, 
and chewer of Acorns, but an Isaac 
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Newton, and Discoverer of Solar Sys- 
tems!—Thus both in a celestial and 
terrestrial sense, are we a Flock, such 
as there is no other: nay, looking 
away from the base and ludicrous to 
the sublime and sacred side of the 
matter (since in every matter there 
are two sides), have not we also a 
Suepuerp, “ if we will but hear his 
voice?” Of those stupid multitudes 
there is no one but has an immortal 
Soul within him ; a reflex, and living 
image of God’s whole Universe : 
strangely, from its dim environment, 
the light of the Highest looks through 
him ;—for which reason, indeed, it is 
that we claim a brotherhood with him, 
and so love to know his History, and 
come into clearer and clearer union 
with all that he feels, and says, and 
does. 

However, the chief thing to be noted 
was this: Amid those dull millions, 
who, as a dull flock, roll hither and 
thither, whithersoever they are led, 
and seem all sightless and slavish, 
accomplishing, attempting little save 
what the animal instinct (in its some- 
what higher kind) might teach (to keep 
themselves and their young ones alive), 
—are scattered here and there superior 
natures, whose eye is not destitute of 
free vision, nor their heart of free 
volition. These latter, therefore, exa- 
mine and determine, not what others 
do, but what it is right to do; towards 
which, and which only, will they, with 
such force as is given them, resolutely 
endeavour: for if the Machine, living 
or inanimate, is merely fed, or desires 
to be fed, and so works; the Person 
can will, and so do. These are pro- 
perly our Men, our Great Men; the 
guides of the dull host,—which follows 
them as by an irrevocable decree. They 
are the chosen of the world: they had 
this rare faculty not only of “ sup- 
posing” and “ inclining to think,” 
but of knowing and believing ; the 
nature of their being was, that they 
lived not by Hearsay but by clear 
Vision ; while others hovered and 
swam along, in the grand Vanity-fair 
of the World, blinded by the mere 
“ Shows of things,” these saw into the 
Things themselves, and could walk as 
men having an eternal loadstar, and 
with their feet on sure paths. Thus 
was there a Reality in their existence ; 
something of a perennial character ; in 
virtue of which indeed it is that the 
memory of them is perennial. Whoso 
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belongs only to his own age, and 
reverences only its gilt Popinjays or 
soot-smeared Mumbojumbos, must 
needs die with it: though he have 
been crowned seven times in the 
Capitol, or seventy and seven times, 
and Rumour have blown his praises 
to all the four winds, deafening every 
ear therewith,—it avails not; there 
was nothing universal, nothing eternal 
in him; he must fade away, even as 
the Popinjay-gildings and Scarecrow- 
apparel, which he could not see through. 
The great man does, in good truth, 
belong to his own age; nay more so 
than any other man; being properly 
the synopsis and epitome of such age 
with its interests and influences: but 
belongs likewise to all ages, otherwise 
he is not great. What was transitory 
in him passes away; and an immortal 
part remains, the significance of which 
is in strict speech inexhaustible,—as 
that of every real object is. Aloft, con- 
spicuous, on his enduring basis, he 
stands there, serene, unaltering ; silent- 
ly addresses to every new generation a 
new lesson and monition. Well is his 
Life worth writing, worth interpreting ; 
and ever, in the new dialect of new 
times, of re-writing and re-interpreting. 

Of such chosen men was Samuel 
Johnson: not ranking among the 
highest, or even the high, yet distinctly 
admitted into that sacred band ; whose 
existence was no idle Dream, but a 
Reality which he transacted awake ; 
nowise a Clothes-horse and Patent 
Digester, but a genuine Man. By 
nature he was gifted for the noblest 
of earthly tasks, that of Priesthood, 
and Guidance of mankind ; by destiny, 
moreover, he was appointed to this 
task, and did actually, according to 
strength, fulfil the same: so that 
always the question, How; in what 
spirit ; under what shape? remains for 
us to be asked and answered concern- 
ing him. For as the highest Gospel 
was a Biography, so is the Life of 
every good man still an indubitable 
Gospel, and preaches to the eye and 
heart and whole man, that Devils even 
must believe and tremble, these glad- 
dest tidings: “ Man is heaven-born ; 
not the thrall of Circumstances, of 
Necessity, but the victorious subduer 
thereof: behold how he can become 
the ‘Announcer of himself and of 
his Freedom ;’ and is ever what the 
Thinker has named him, ‘the Messias 
of Nature !’”— Yes, Reader, all this 
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that thou hast so often heard about 
“ force of circumstances,” ‘ the crea- 
ture of the time,” “ balancing of 
motives,” and who knows what me- 
Jancholy stuff to the like purport, 
wherein thou, as in a nightmare Dream, 
sittest paralysed, and hast no force left, 
—was in very truth, if Johnson and 
waking men are to be credited, little 
other than a hag-ridden vision of death- 
sleep; some half-fact, more fatal at 
times than a whole falsehood. Shake 
it off; awake ; up and be doing, even 
as it is given thee! 

The Contradiction which yawns wide 
enough in every Life, which it is the 
meaning and task of Life to reconcile, 
was in Johnson’s wider than in most. 
Seldom, for any man, has the contrast 
between the ethereal heavenward side 
of things, and the dark sordid earth- 
ward, been more glaring : whether we 
look at Nature’s work with him or 
Fortune’s, from first to last, hetero- 
geneity, as ofsunbeams and miry clay, 
is on all hands manifest. Whereby 
indeed, only this was declared, That 
much Life had been given him; many 
things to triumph over, a great work 
to do. Happily also he did it; better 
than the most. 

Nature had given him a high, keen- 
visioned, almost poetic soul ; yet withal 
imprisoned it in an inert, unsightly 
body: he that could never rest had 
not limbs that would move with him, 
but only roll and waddle: the inward 
eye, all-penetrating, all-embracing, 
must look through bodily windows 
that were dim, half-blinded; he so 
loved men, and “never once saw the 
human face divine!” Not less did he 
prize the love of men; he was emi- 
nently social; the approbation of his 
fellows was dear to him, “ valuable,” 
as he owned, “ if from the meanest of 
human beings :” yet the first impression 
he produced on every man was to be 
one of aversion, almost of disgust. 
By Nature it was farther ordered that 
the imperious Johnson should be born 
poor: the ruler-soul, strong in its na- 
tive royalty, generous, uncontrollable, 
like the lion of the woods, was to be 
housed, then, in such a dwelling-place: 
of Disfigurement, Disease, and lastly 
of a Poverty which itself made him the 
servant of servants. Thus was the born 
King likewise a born Slave: the divine 
spirit of Music must awake imprisoned 
amid dull-croaking universal Discords ; 
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coarse hulls of a Caliban. So is it 
more or less, we know (and thou, 
O Reader, knowest and feelest even 
now), with all men: yet with the 
fewest men in any such degree as with 
Johnson. 

Fortune, moreover, which had so 
managed his first appearance in the 
world, lets not her hand lie idle, or 
turn the other way, but works un- 
weariedly in the same spirit, while he 
is journeying through the world. What 
such a mind, stamped of Nature’s 
noblest metal, though in so ungainly 
a die, was specially and best of all 
fitted for, might still be a question. 
To none of the world’s few Incorpo- 
rated Guilds could he have adjusted 
himself without difficulty, without dis- 
tortion; in none been a Guild-Brother 
wellatease. Perhaps, if we look to the 
strictly practical nature of his faculty, 
to the strength, decision, method that 
manifests itself in him, we may say 
that his calling was rather towards 
Active than Speculative life; that as 
Statesman (in the higher, now obsolete 
sense), Lawgiver, Ruler; in short, as 
Doer of the Work, he had shone even 
more than as Speaker of the Word. 
His honesty of heart, his courageous 
temper, the value he set on things out- 
ward and material, might have made 
him a King among Kings. Had the 
golden age of those new French Pro- 
phets, when it shall be: A chacun selon 
sa capacité ; ad chaque capacité selon ses 
euvres, but arrived! Indeed even in 
our brazen and Birmingham-lacker age, 
he himself regretted that he had not 
become a Lawyer, and risen to be 
Chancellor, which he might well have 
done. However, it was otherwise ap- 
pointed. To no man does Fortune 
throw open all the kingdoms of this 
world, and say: It is thine; choose 
where thou wilt dwell! To the most 
she opens hardly the smallest cranny 
or doghutch, and says, not without 
asperity: There, that is thine while 
thou canst keep it; nestle thyself there, 
and bless Heaven! Alas, men must 
fit themselves into many things: some 
forty years ago, for instance, the noblest 
and ablest Man in all the British lands 
might be seen not swaying the royal 
Sceptre, or the pontiff’s ceuser, on the 
pinnacle of the World, but gauging 
ale-tubs in the little burgh of Dum- 
fries! Johnson came a little nearer 
the mark than Burns: but with him 
too, “ Strength was mournfully denied 
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its arena ;” he too had to fight Fortune, 
at strange odds, all his life long. 

Johnson’s disposition for royalty 
(had the Fates so ordered it) is well 
seen in early boyhood. “ His favour- 
ites,” says Boswell, “ used to receive 
very liberal assistance from him ; and 
such was the submission and deference 
with which he was treated, that three 
of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was 
sometimes one, used to come in the 
morning as his humble attendants, and 
carry him to school. One in the 
middle stooped, while he sat upon his 
back, and one on each side supported 
him; and thus was he borne triumph- 
ant.” The purfly, sand-blind lubber 
and blubber, with his open mouth, 
and face of bruised honeycomb; yet 
already dominant, imperial, irresistible! 
Not in the “ King’s-chair” (of human 
arms) as we see, do his three satellites 
carry him along: rather on the T'yrunt’s- 
saddle, the back of his fellow-creature, 
must he ride prosperous !—The child 
is father of the man. He who had 
seen fifty years into coming Time, 
would have felt that little spectacle of 
mischievous schoolboys to be a great 
one. For us, who look back on it, 
and what followed it, now from afar, 
there arise questions enough: How 
looked these urchins? What jackets and 
galligaskins had they; felt headgear, 
or of dogskin leather? What was old 
Lichfield doing then; what thinking? 
—and so on, through the whole series 
of Corporal Trim’s “ auxiliary verbs.” 
A picture of it all fashions itself toge- 
ther;—only unhappily we have no 
brush, and no fingers. 

Boyhood is now past; the ferula of 
Pedagogue waves harmless, in the 
distance: Samuel has struggled up to 
uncouth bulk and youthhood, wrestling 
with Disease and Poverty, all the way; 
which two continue still his compa- 
nions. At College we see little of him; 
yet thus much, that things went not 
well. A rugged wild-man of the de- 
sert, awakened to the feeling of him- 
self; proud as the proudest, poor as 
the poorest; stoically shut up, silently 
enduring the incurable: what a world 
of blackest gloom, with sun-gleams, and 
pale tearful moon-gleams, and flicker- 
ings of a celestial and an_ infernal 
splendour, was this that now opened 
for him! But the weather is wintry ; 
and the toes of the man are looking 
through his shoes. His muddy features 
grow ofa purple and sea-green colour; 
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a flood of black indignation mantling 
beneath. A truculent, raw-boned figure! 
Meat he has probably little; hope he 
has less: his feet, as we said, have 
come into brotherhood with the cold 
mire, 


, 


‘* Shall I be particular,” inquires Sir 
John Hawkins, “ and relate a circum. 
stance of his distress, that cannot be im- 
puted to him as an effect of his own 
extravagance or irregularity, and conse- 
quently reflects no disgrace on his me- 
mory? He had scarce any change of 
raiment, and, in a short time after Cor- 
bet left him, but one pair of shoes, and 
those so old that bis feet were seen 
through them: a gentleman of his col- 
lege, the father of an eminent clergyman 
now living, directed a servitor one morn- 
ing to place a new pair at the door of 
Johnson’s chamber ; who seeing them 
upon his first going out, so fur forgot 
himself and the spirit which must have 
actuated his unknown benefactor, that, 
with all the indignation of an insulted 
man, he threw them away.” 


How exceedingly surprising !— The 
Rev. Dr. Hall remarks: “ As far as we 
can judge from a cursory view of the 
weekly account in the buttery books, 
Johnson appears to have lived as well 
as other commoners and scholars.” 
Alas! such “cursory view of the but- 
tery books,” now from the safe distance 
of a century, in the safe chair of a 
College Mastership, is one thing; the 
continual view of the empty (or locked) 
buttery itself was quite a different thing. 
But hear our Knight, how he farther 
discourses. “Johnson,” quoth SirJohn, 
“ could not at this early period of his 
life divest himself of an idea that 
poverty was disgraceful; and was very 
severe in his censures of that economy 
in both our Universities, which exacted 
at meals the attendance of poor scho- 
lars, under the several denominations 
of Servitors in the one and Sizers in 
the other: he thought that the scho- 
lar’s, like the Christian life, levelled all 
distinctions of rank and worldly pre- 
eminence ; but in this he was mistaken : 
civil polity,” &c.&c.—Too true! It is 
man’s lot to err. 

However, Destiny, in all ways, 
means to prove the mistaken Samuel, 
and see what stuff is in him. He must 
leave these butteries of Oxford, Want 
like an armed man compelling him ; 
retreat into his father’s mean home ; 
and there abandon himself for a season 
to inaction, disappointment, shame, 
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a nervous melancholy nigh run 
mad: he is probably the wretchedest 
man in wide England. In all ways, 
he too must “ become perfect through 
suffering.” —High thoughts have visited 
him; his College Exercises have been 
praised beyond the walls of College ; 
Pope himself has seen that Translation, 
and approved of it: Samuel had whis- 
pered to himself: I too am “ one and 
somewhat.” False thoughts; that leave 
only misery behind! The fever-fire of 
Ambition is too painfully extinguished 
(but not cured) in the frost-bath of 
Poverty. Johnson has knocked at the 
gate, as one having a right; but there 
was no opening: the world lies all 
encircled as with brass ; no where can 
he find or force the smallest entrance. 
An ushership at Market Bosworth, 
and “ a disagreement between him and 
Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the 
school,” yields him bread of affliction 
and water of affliction ; but so bitter, 
that unassisted human nature cannot 
swallow them. Young Sampson will 
grind no more in the Philistine mill of 
Bosworth ; quits hold of Sir Wolstan, 
and the “ domestic chaplaincy, so far at 
least as to say grace at table,” and 
also to be “ treated with what he re- 
presented as intolerable harshness ;” 
and so, after “‘ some months of such 
complicated misery,” feeling doubtless 
that there are worse things in the 
world than quick death by Famine, 
“ relinquishes a situation, which all 
his life afterwards he recollected with 
the strongest aversion, and even hor- 
ror.” Men like Johnson are properly 
called the Forlorn Hope of the World : 
judge whether his hope was forlorn or 
not, by this Letter to a dull oily 
Printer, who called himself Sy/vanus 
Urban: 


**Sir,—As you appear no less sen- 
sible than your readers, of the defect of 
your poetical article, you will not be 
displeased if (in order to the improve- 
ment of it) I communicate to you the 
sentiments of a person who will under- 
take, on reasonable terms, sometimes to 
fill a column. 

“His opinion is that the public 
would,” &c. &c. 

‘‘If such a correspondence will be 
agreeable to you, be pleased to inform 
me in two posts, what the conditions are 
on which you shall expect it. Your 
late offer (for a Prize Poem) gives me 
no reason to distrust your generosity. 
If you engage in any literary projects 
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besides this paper, I have other asgns 
to impart.” 


Reader, the generous person, to 
whom this Letter goes addressed, is 
“ Mr. Edmund Cave, at St. John’s 
Gate, London ;” the addresser of it 
is Samuel Johnson, in Birmingham, 
Warwickshire. 

Nevertheless, Life rallies in the 
man ; reasserts its right to be lived, 
even to be enjoyed. “ Better a small 
bush,” say the Scotch, “than no shel- 
ter:”’ Johnson learns to be contented 
with humble human things ; and is 
there not already an actually realised 
human Existence, all stirring and living 
on every hand of him? Go thou and 
do likewise! In Birmingham itself, 
with his own purchased goose-quill, 
he can earn “ five pounds;” nay, 
finally, the choicest terrestrial good: a 
Friend, who will be Wife to him ! 
Johnson’s marriage with the good 
Widow Porter has been treated with ri- 
dicule by many mortals, who apparent- 
ly had no understanding thereof. That 
the purblind, seamy-faced Wild-man, 
stalking lonely, woe-stricken, like some 
Irish Gallowglass with peeled club, 
whose speech no man knew, whose 
look all men both laughed at and shud- 
dered at, should find any brave female 
heart, to acknowledge, at first sight 
and hearing of him, “‘ This is the most 
sensible man I ever met with;” and 
then, with generous courage, to take 
him to itself, and say, Be thou mine ; 
be thou warmed here, and thawed to 
life !—in all this, in the kind Widow’s 
love and pity for him, in Johnson’s 
love and gratitude, there is actually 
no matter for ridicule. Their wedded 
life, as is the common lot, was made up 
of drizzle and dry weather; but in- 
nocence and worth dwelt in it; and 
when death had ended it, a certain 
sacredness: Johnson's deathless aflec- 
tion for his Tetty was always venerable 
and noble. However, be this as it might, 
Johnson is now minded to wed; and 
will live by the trade of Pedagogy, for 
by this also may life be kept in. Let 
the world therefore take notice: “ A¢ 
Edial near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
young gentlemen are boarded, and taught 
the Latin and Greek languages, by 
Samvuet Jounson.” Had this Edial 
enterprise prospered, how different 
might the issue have been! Johnson 
had lived a life of unnoticed nobleness, 
or swoln into some amorphous Dr. 
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Parr, of no avail to us; Bozzy would 
have dwindled into official insignifi- 
cance, or risen by some other elevation ; 
old Auchinleck had never been afflicted 
with “ ane that keeped a schule,” or 
obliged to violate hospitality by a: 
“ Cromwell do? God, sir, he gart 
kings ken that there was a /ith in their 
neck!” But the Edial enterprise did 
not prosper ; Destiny had other work 
appointed for Samuel Johnson; and 
young gentlemen got board where they 
could elsewhere find it. This man 
was to become a Teacher of grown 
gentlemen, in the most surprising way ; 
a Man of Letters, and Ruler of the 
British Nation for some time,—not of 
their bodies merely, but of their minds, 
not over them, but in them. 


The career of Literature could not, 
in Jobnson’s day, any more than now, 
be said to lie along the shores of a 
Pactolus : whatever else might be 
gathered there, gold-dust was nowise 
the chief produce. The world, from 
the times of Socrates, St. Paul, and far 
earlier, has always had its Teachers; 
and always treated them in a peculiar 
way. A shrewd Townclerk (not of 
Ephesus), once, in founding a Burgh- 
Seminary, when the question came, 
Ilow the Schoolmasters should be 
maintained ? delivered this brief coun- 
sel: “ D—n them, keep them poor /” 
Considerable wisdom may lie in this 
aphorism. At all events, we see, the 
world has acted on it long, and indeed 
improved on it,— putting many a 
Schoolmaster of its great Burgh- 
Seminary to a death, which even cost 
it something. The world, it is true, 
had for some time been too busy to go 
out of its way, and put any Author to 
death ; however, the old sentence pro- 
nounced against them was found to be 
pretty sufficient. The first Writers 
(being Monks) were sworn to a vow of 
Poverty ; the modern Authors had no 
need to swear to it. This was the 
epoch when an Otway could still die of 
hunger: not to speak of your innu- 
merable Scrogginses, whom “ the Muse 
found stretched beneath a rug,” with 
“rusty grate unconscious of a fire,” 
stocking-nightcap, sanded floor, and 
all the other escutcheons of the craft, 
time out of mind the heirlooms of Au- 
thorship. Scroggins, however, seems 
to have been but an idler; notatall so 
diligent as worthy Mr. Boyce, whom 
we might have seen sit/ing up in bed, 
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with his wearing-apparel of Blanket 
about him, and a hole slit in the same, 
that his hand might be at liberty to 
work in its vocation. The worst was, 
that too frequently a blackguard reck- 
lessness of temper ensued, incapable of 
turning to account what good the gods 
even here had provided: your Boyces 
acted on some stoico-epicurean princi- 
ple of carpe diem, as men do in bom- 
barded towns, and seasons of raging 
pestilence ;— and so had lost not only 
their life, and presence of mind, but 
their status as persons of respectability. 
The trade of Author was about one of 
its lowest ebbs, when Johnson em- 
barked on it. 

Accordingly we find no mention of 
Illuminations in the city of London, 
when this same Ruler of the British 
nation arrived in it: no cannon-salvoes 
are fired; no flourish of drums and 
trumpets greets his appearance on the 
scene. He enters quite quietly, with 
some copper halfpence in his pocket ; 
creeps into lodgings in Exeter Street, 
Strand; and has a Coronation Pontiff 
also, of not less peculiar equipment, 
whom, with all submissiveness, he must 
wait upon, in his Vatican of St. John’s 
Gate. This is the dull oily Printer 
alluded to above. 


**Cave’s temper,” says our Knight 
Hawkins, “‘ was phlegmatic: though he 
assumed as the publisher of the Maga- 
zine, the name of Sylvanus Urban, he 
had few of those qualities that constitute 
urbanity. Judge of his want of them by 
this question, Ww vhich he once put to an 
author: ‘ Mr. , I hear you have 
just published a pamphlet, and am told 
there is a very good pare agraph i in it, up- 
on the subject of music: did you write 
that yourself?’ His disc ernment was 
also slow ; and as he had already at his 
command some writers of prose and 
verse, who, in the language of Book- 
sellers, are called good hands, he was the 
backwarder in making advances, or court- 
ing an intimacy with Johnson. Upon 
the first approach of a stranger, his prac- 
tice was to continue sitting; a posture 
in which he was ever to be found, and 
for a few minutes to continue silent: if 
at any time he was inclined to begin the 
discourse, it was generally by putting a 
leaf of the Magazine, then in the press, 
into the hand of his visitor, and asking 
his opinion of it. - i ° 

«*He was so incompetent a judge of 
Johnson’s abilities, that meaning at one 
time to dazzle him with the splendour of 
some of those luminaries in Literature, 
who favoured him with their correspond- 
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ence, he told him that if he would, in the 
evening, be at a certain alehouse in the 
neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, he might 
have a chance of seeing Mr. Browne and 
another or two of those illustrious con- 


tributors: Johnson accepted the invita- 
tion ; and being introduced by Cave, 


dressed in a loose horseman’s coat, and 
such a great bushy wig as he constantly 
wore, to the sight of Mr. Browne, whom 
he found sitting at the upper end of a 
long table, in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
had his curiosity gratified.”—Hawkins, 
46—50. 


In fact, if we look seriously into the 
condition of Authorship at that period, 
we shall find that Johnson had under- 
taken one of the ruggedest ofall possible 
enterprises ; that here as elsewhere For- 
tune had given him unspeakable Con- 
tradictions to reconcile. For a man 
of Johnson’s stamp, the Problem was 
twofold : First, not only as the humble 
but indispensable condition of all else, 
to keep himself, if so might be, alive ; 
but secondly, to keep himself alive by 
speaking forth the Truth that was in 
him, and speaking it truly, that is, in 
the clearest and fittest utterance the 
Heavens had enabled him to give it, 
let the Earth say to this what she liked. 
Of which twofold Problem if it be hard 
to solve either member separately, how 
incalculably more so to solve it, when 
both are conjoined, and work with 
endless complication into one another! 
He that finds himself already kept alive 
can sometimes (unhappily not always) 
speak a little truth; he that finds him- 
self able and willing, to all lengths, to 
speak lies, may, by watching how the 
wind sits, scrape together a livelihood, 
sometimes of great splendour : he,again, 
who finds himself provided with neither 
endowment, has but a ticklish game to 
play, and shall have praises if he win 
it. Let us look a little at both faces 
of the matter; and see what front they 
then offered our Adventurer, what front 
he offered them. 

At the time of Johnson’s appearance 
on the field, Literature, in many senses, 
was in a transitional state; chiefly in 
this sense, as respects the pecuniary 
subsistence of its cultivators. It was 
in the very act of passing from the 
protection of Patrons into that of the 
Public; no longer to supply its neces- 
sities by laudatory Dedications to the 
Great, but by judicious Bargains with 
the Booksellers. This happy change has 
been much sung and celebrated; many 
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a “lord of the lion heart and eagle eye” 
looking back with scorn enough on 
the bygone system of Dependency: so 
that now it were perhaps well to con- 
sider, for a moment, what good might 
also be in it, what gratitude we owe it. 
That a good was in it, admits not of 
doubt. Whatsoever has existed has 
had its value: without some truth and 
worth lying in it, the thing could not 
have hung together, and been the organ 
and sustenance, and method of action, 
for men that reasoned and were alive. 
Translate a Falsehood which is wholly 
false into Practice, the result comes out 
zero; there is no fruit or issue to be 
derived from it. That in an age,when 
a Nobleman was still noble, still with 
his wealth the protector of worthy and 
humane things, and still venerated as 
such, a poor Man of Genius, his brother 
in nobleness, should, with unfeigned 
reverence, address him and say: “I 
have found Wisdom here, and would 
fain proclaim it abroad ; wilt thou, of 
thy abundance, afford me the means?” 
—in all this there was no baseness; it 
was wholly an honest proposal, which 
a free man might make, and a free 
man listen to. So might a Tasso, with 
a Gerusalemme in his hand or in his 
head, speak to a Duke of Ferrara; so 
might a Shakspeare to his Southamp- 
ton; and Continental Artists generally 
to their rich Protectors,—in some coun- 
tries, down almost to these days. It 
was only when the reverence became 
feigned, that baseness entered into the 
transaction on both sides; and, indeed, 
flourished there with rapid luxuriance, 
till that became disgraceful for a Dry- 
den, which a Shakspeare could once 
practise without offence. 

Neither, it is very true, was the new 
way of Bookseller Mecznasship worth- 
less; which opened itself at this junc- 
ture, for the most important of all trans- 
port-trades, now when the old way had 
become too miry and impassable. Re- 
mark, moreover, how this second sort 
of Mecenasship, after carrying us 
through nearly a century of Literary 
Time, appears now to have well nigh 
discharged its function also ; and to be 
working pretty rapidly towards some 
third method, the exact conditions of 
which are yet nowise visible. Thus all 
things have their end; and we should 
part with them all, not in anger but in 
peace. The Bookseller System, during 
its peculiar century, the whole of the 
eighteenth, did carry us handsomely 
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along; and many good Works it has 
left us, and many good Men it main- 
tained: if it is now expiring by Pur- 
FERY, as the Patronage System did by 
Fvatrery (for Lying is ever che fore- 
runner of Death, nay is itself Death), 
let us not forget its benefits; how it 
nursed Literature through boyhood and 
school-years, as Patronage had wrap- 
ped it in soft swaddling-bands; — till 
now we see it about to put on the toga 
virilis, could it but find any such! 

There is tolerable travelling on the 
beaten road, run how it may; only on 
the new road, not yet levelled and 
paved, and on the old road, all broken 
into ruts and quagmires, is the travel- 
ling bad or impracticable. The diffi- 
culty lies always in the transition from 
one method to another. In which state 
it was that Johnson now found Litera- 
ture ; and out of which, let us also say, 
he manfully carried it. What remark- 
able mortal first paid copyright in Eng- 
land we have not ascertained ; perhaps 
for almost a century before, some scarce 
visible or ponderable pittance of wages 
had occasionally been yielded by the 
Seller of Books to the Writer of them : 
the original Covenant, stipulating to 
produce Paradise Lost on the one 
hand, and Five Pounds Sterling on 
the other, still lies (we have been told), 
in black-on-white, for inspection and 
purchase by the curious, at a Book- 
shop in Chancery Lane. Thus had 
the matter gone on, in a mixed confused 
way, for some threescore years ;—as 
ever, in such things, the old system 
overlaps the new, by some generation 
or two, and only dies quite out when 
the new has got a complete organisa- 
tion, and weather-worthy surface of its 
own. Among the first Authors, the 
very first of any significance, who lived 
by the day’s wages of his craft, and 
composedly faced the world on that 
basis, was Samuel Johnson. 

At the time of Johnson’s appearance, 
there were still two ways, on which 
an Author might attempt proceeding : 
there were the Mecznases proper in the 
West End of London; and the Mece- 
nases virtual of St. John’s Gate and 
Paternoster Row. To a considerate 
man it might seem uncertain which 
method were the preferable: neither 
had very high attractions; the Patron’s 
aid was now well nigh necessarily pol- 
luted by sycophancy, before it could 
come to hand; the Bookseller’s was 
deformed with greedy stupidity, not to 
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say entire wooden-headedness and dis- 
gust (so that an Osborne even required 
to be knocked down, by an Author of 
spirit), and could barely keep the thread 
of life together. The one was the wages 
of suffering and poverty; the other, 
unless you gave strict heed to it, the 
wages of sin. In time, Johnson had 
opportunity of looking into both me- 

thods, and ascertaining what they were ; 
but found, at first trial, that the former 
would in nowise do for him. Listen, 
once again, to that far-famed Blast of 
Doom, proclaiming into the ear of 
Lord Chesterfield, and, through him, of 
the listening world, that Patronage 
should be no more! 


“*Seven years, my Lord, have now 
past, since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; 
during which time I have been pushing 
onmy Work* through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it at last to the verge of publica- 
tion, without one act of assistance,t one 
word of encouragement, or one smile of 
favour. 

«« The shepherd in Virgil grew at last 
acquainted with Love, and found him a 
native of the rocks. 

“Ts not a patron, my Lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man strug- 
gling for life in the water, and when he 
has reached ground, encumbers him with 
help? The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind: but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent and 
cannot enjoy it; till 1 am solitary and 
cannot impart it ; till lam known and do 
not want it. I hope, it is no very cyni- 
cal asperity, not to confess obligations, 
where no benefit has been received, or to 
be unwilling that the public should con- 
sider me as owing that to a patron which 
Providence has enabled me to do for 
myself. 

“«* Having carried on my Work thus far 
with so little obligation to any favourer 
of learning, I shall not be disappointed 
though | should conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less: for I have long 
been awakened from that dream of hope, 
in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 

*“*My Lord, your Lordship’s most 
humble, most obedient servant, 

* Sam. Jounson.’ 
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And thus must the rebellious “Sam. 
Johnson” turn him to the Bookselling 
guild, and 
“ Author by trade ;” and, though 
ushered into it only by that dull oily 
Printer, “ with loose horseman’s coat, 
and such a great bushy wig as he con- 
stantly wore,” and only as subaltern to 
some commanding-officer ‘ Browne, 
sitting amid tobacco-smoke at the head 
of a long table in the alehouse at 
Clerkenwell,” — gird himself together 
for the warfare ; having no alternative! 

Little less contradictory was that 
other branch of the twofold Problem 
now set before Johnson: the speaking 
forth of Truth. Nay, taken by itself, it 
had in those days become so complex 
as to puzzle strongest heads, with no- 
thing else imposed on them for solu- 


tion; and even to turn high heads of 


that sort into mere hollow vizards, 
speaking neither truth nor falsehood, 
nor any thing but what the Prompter 
and Player (ixrexgsrns) put into them. 
Alas! for poor Johnson, Contradiction 
abounded; in spirituals and in tempo- 
rals, within and without. Born with 
the strongest unconquerable love of 
just Insight, he must begin to live and 
learn in a scene where Prejudice flou- 
rishes with rank luxuriance. England 
was all confused enough, sighthess and 
yet restless, take it where you would; 
but figure the best intellect in England 
nursed up to manhood in the idol-ca- 
vern of a poor Tradesman’s house, in 
the cathedral city of Lichfield! What 
is Truth? said jesting Pilate; What is 
Truth! might earnest Johnson much 
more emphatically say. Truth, no 
longer, like the Phenix, in rainbow 
plumage, “ poured, from her glittering 
beak, such tones of sweetest melody as 
took captive every ear:” the Phenix 
(waxing old) had well nigh ceased her 
singing, and empty wearisome Cuckoos, 
and doleful monotonous Owls, innu- 
merable Jays also, and twittering Spar- 
rows on the housetop, pretended they 
were repeating her. 

It was wholly a divided age, that of 
Johnson; Unity existed no where, in 
its Heaven, or in its Earth. Society, 
through every fibre, was rent asunder: 
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all things, it was then becoming visible, 
but could not then be understood, were 
moving onwards, with an impulse re- 
ceived ages before, yet now first with a 
decisive rapidity, towards that great 
chaotic gulf, where, whether in the 
shape of French Revolutions, Reform 
Bills, or what shape soever, bloody or 
bloodless, the descent and engulfinent 
assume, we now see them weltering and 
boiling. Already Cant, as once before 
hinted, had begun to play its wonderful 
part (for the hour was come): two 
ghastly Apparitions, unreal simulacra 
both, Hypocrisy and ATHEISM are 
already, in silence, parting the world. 
Opinion and Action, which should live 
together as wedded pair, ‘‘one flesh,” 
more properly as Soul and Body, have 
commenced their open quarrel, and 
are suing for a separate maintenance,— 
as if they could exist separately. To 
the earnest mind, in any position, firm 
footing and a life of Truth was becom- 
ing daily more difficult: in Johnson’s 
position, it was more difficult than in 
almost any other. 

If, as for a devout nature was inevi- 
table and indispensable, he looked up 
to Religion, as to the pole-star of his 
voyage, already there was no fixed 
pole-star any longer visible; but two 
stars, a whole constellation of stars, each 
proclaiming itself as the true. There 
was the red portentous comet-star of 
Infidelity; the dimmer and dimmer- 
burning fixed-star (uncertain now whe- 
ther not an atmospheric meteor) of Or- 
thodoxy: which of these to choose? 
The keener intellects of Europe had, 
almost without exception, ranged them- 
selves under the former: for some half 
century, it had been the general effort 
of European Speculation to proclaim 
that Destruction of Falsehood was the 
only Truth; daily had Denial waxed 
stronger and stronger, Belief sunk 
more and more into decay. From our 
Bolingbrokes and Tolands, the scep- 
tical fever had passed into France, into 
Scotland ; and already it smouldered, 
far and wide, secretly eating out the 
heart of England. Bayle had played his 
part; Voltaire, on a wider theatre, was 
playing his,—Johnson’s senior by some 
fifteen years: Hume and Johnson were 
children of the same year. To this 
keener order of intellects did Johnson’s 
indisputably belong: was he to join 
them? Was he to oppose them? A 
complicated question: for, alas! the 
Church itself is no longer, even to 
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him, wholly of true adamant, but of 
adamant and baked mud conjoined: 
the zealously Devout must find his 
Church tottering; and pause amazed to 
see, instead of inspired Priest, many a 
swine-feeding Trulliber ministering at 
her altar. It is not the least curious of 
the incoherences which Johnson had to 
reconcile, that, though by nature con- 
temptuous and incredulous, he was, at 
that time of day, to find his safety and 
glory in defending, with his whole 
might, the traditions of the elders. 

Not less perplexingly intricate, and 
on both sides hollow or questionable, 
was the aspect of Politics. Whigs 
struggling blindly forward, Tories hold- 
ing blindly back ; each with some fore- 
cast of a half truth; neither with any 
forecast of the whole! Admire here 
this other Contradiction in the life of 
Johnson: that, though the most un- 
governable, and in practice the most 
independent of men, he must be a 
Jacobite, and worshipper of the Divine 
Right. In Politics also there are Ir- 
reconcilables enough for him. As, 
indeed, how could it be otherwise ? 
For when Religion is torn asunder, 
and the very heart of man’s existence 
set against itself, then, in all subordi- 
nate departments there must needs be 
hollowness, incoherence. The English 
Nation had rebelled against a Tyrant ; 
and, by the hands of religious tyranni- 
cides, exacted stern vengeance of him: 
Democracy had risen iron-sinewed, and 
“like an infant Hercules, strangled 
serpents in its cradle.” But as yet 
none knew the meaning or extent of 
the phenomenon: Europe was not ripe 
for it; not to be ripened for it, but by 
the culture and various experience of 
another century and half. And now, 
when the King-killers were all swept 
away, and a milder second picture was 
painted over the canvass of the first, 
and betitled “Glorious Revolution,” 
who doubted but the catastrophe was 
over, the whole business finished, and 
Democracy gone to its long sleep? 
Yet was it like a business finished and 
not finished; a lingering uneasiness 
dwelt in all minds: the deep-lying, 
resistless Tendency, which had still to 
be obeyed, could no longer be recog- 
nised ; thus was there half-ness, insin- 
cerity, uncertainty in men’s ways; in- 
stead of heroic Puritans and heroic 
Cavaliers, came now a dawdling set of 
argumentative Whigs,and adawdlingset 
of deaf-eared Tories ; each half-foolish, 
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each half-false. The Whigs were false 
and without basis; inasmuch as their 
whole object was Resistance, Criticism, 
Demolition,—they knew not why, or 
towards what issue. In Whiggism, 
ever since a Charles and his Jeffries 
had ceased to meddle with it, and to 
have any Russel or Sidney to meddle 
with, there could be no divineness of 
character; not till, in these latter days, 
it took the figure of a thorough-going, 
all-defying Radicalism, was there any 
solid footing for it to stand on. Of 
the like uncertain, half-hollow nature 
had Toryism become, in Johnson’s 
time ; preaching forth indeed an ever- 
lasting truth, the duty of Loyalty; yet 
now (ever since the final expulsion of 
the Stuarts) having no Person but only 
an Office to be loy: al to, no living Soul 
to worship, but only a dead velvet- 
cushioned Chair. Its attitude, there- 

fore, was stiff-necked refusal to move ; 
as that of Whiggism was clamorous 
command to move,—let rhyme and 
reason, on both hands, say to it what 
they might. The consequence was : 
Immeasurable floods of contentious 
jargon, tending nowhither; false con- 
viction ; false resistance to conviction ; 
decay (ultimately to become decease) 
of whatsoever was once understood by 
the words, Principle, or Honesty of 
heart; the louder and louder triumph of 
Half-ness and Plausibility over Whole- 
ness and Truth ;—at last, this all-over- 
shadowing efflorescence of QuacKERyY, 
which we now see, with all its deaden- 
ing and killing fruits, in all its innu- 
merable branches, down to the lowest. 
How, between these jarring extremes, 
wherein the rotten lay so inextricably 
intermingled with the sound, and as 
yet no eye could see through the ul- 
terior meaning of the matter, was a 
faithful and true man to adjust him- 
self? 

That Johnson, in spite of all draw- 
backs, adopted the Conservative side ; 
stationed himself as the unyielding 
opponent of Innovation, resolute to 
hold fast the form of sound words, 
could not but increase, in no small 
measure, the difficulties he had to 
strive with. We mean, the moral dif- 
ficulties ; for in economical respects, it 

might be pretty equally balanced ; the 
Tory servant of the Public had per- 
haps about the same chance of pro- 
motion as the Whig: and all the pro- 
motion Johnson aimed at was the pri- 
vilege to live. But, for what, though 
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unavowed, was no less indispensable, 
for his peace of conscience, and the 
clear ascertainment and feeling of his 
Duty as an inhabitant of God’s world, 
the case was hereby rendered much 
more complex. To resist Innovation 
is easy enough on one condition : that 
you resist Inquiry. This is, and was, 
the common expedient of your com- 
mon Conservatives ; but it would not 
do for Johnson : he was a zealous re- 
commender and practiser of Inquiry; 
once for all, could not, and would not 
believe, much less speak and act, a 
Falsehood ; the form of sound words, 
which he held fast, must have a meaning 
in it. Here lay the difficulty : to be- 
hold a portentous mixture of True and 
False, and feel that he must dwell and 
fight there; yet to love and defend 
only the True. How worship, when 
you cannot and will not be an idolater; 
yet cannot help discerning that the 
Symbol of your Divinity has half be- 
come idolatrous? This was the ques- 
tion, which Johnson, the man both of 
clear eye and devout believing heart, 
must answer,— at peril of his life, 
The Whig or Sceptic, on the other 
hand, had a much simpler part to play. 
To him only the idolatrous side of 
things, nowise the divine one, lay vi- 
sible: not worship, therefore, nay in 
the strict sense not heart-honesty, only 
at most lip- and hand- honesty, is re- 
quired of him. What spiritual force 
is his, he can conscientiously employ 
in the work of cavilling, of pulling 
down what is False. For the rest, that 
there is or can be any Truth, ofa higher 
than sensual nature, has not occurred 
to him. The utmost, therefore, that he 
as man has to aim at, is Respecta- 
BILITY, the suffrages of his fellow-men. 
Such suffrages he may weigh as well 
as count; or count only: according 
as he is a Burke, ora Wilkes. But 
beyond these there lies nothing divine 
for him; these attained, all is attained. 
Thus is his whole world distinct and 
rounded in; a clear goal is set before 
him ; a firm path, rougher or smoother; 
at worst a firm region wherein to seek 
a path: let him gird up his loins, and 
travel on without misgivings! For 
the honest Conservative, again, nothing 
is distinct, nothing rounded in: Re- 
SPECTABILITY can nowise be his high- 
est Godhead; not one aim, but two 
conflicting aims to be continually re- 
conciled by him, has he to strive after. 
A difficult position, as we said ; which 
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accordingly the most did, even in those 
days, but half defend,—by the sur- 
render, namely, of their own too cum- 
bersome honesty, or even understanding ; 
after which the completest defence was 
worth little. Into this difficult position 
Johnson, nevertheless, threw himself: 
found it indeed full of difficulties ; yet 
held it out manfully, as an honest- 
hearted, open-sighted man, while the 
life was in him. 

Such was that same “ twofold Prob- 
lem” set before Samuel Johnson. 
Consider all these moral difficulties ; 
and add to them the fearful aggra- 
vation, which lay in that other cireum- 
stance, that he needed a continual 
appeal to the Public, must continually 
produce a certain impression and con- 
viction on the Public; that if he did 
not, he ceased to have “ provision for 
the day that was passing over him,” 
he could not any longer live! How 
a vulgar character, once launched into 
this wild element; driven onwards by 
Fear and Famine; without other aim 
than to clutch what Provender (of En- 
joyment in any kind) he could get, 
always if possible keeping quite clear 
of the Gallows and Pillory (that is to 
say, minding heedfully both “ person” 
and “ character’’),—would have floated 
hither and thither in it; and contrived 
to eat some three repasts daily, and 
wear some three suits yearly, and then 
to depart, and disappear, having con- 
sumed his last ration: all this might 
be worth knowing, but were in itself a 
trivial knowledge. How a noble man, 
resolute for the Truth, to whom Shams 
and Lies were once for all an abomi- 
nation,— was to act in it: here lay the 
mystery. By what methods, by what 
gifts of eye and hand, does a heroic 
Samuel Johnson, now when cast forth 
into that waste Chaos of Authorship, 
maddest of things, a mingled Phlege- 
thon and Fleet-ditch, with its floating 
lumber, and sea-krakens, and mud- 
spectres,—shape himself a voyage; of 
the transient driftwood, and the enduring 
iron, build him a seaworthy Life-boat, 
and sail therein,undrowned,unpolluted, 
through the roaring “ mother of dead 
dogs,” onwards to an eternal Land- 
mark, and City that hath foundations ? 
This high question is even the one 
answered in Boswell’s Book; which 
Book we, therefore not so falsely, have 
named a Heroic Poem ; for in it there 
lies the whole argument of such. Glory 
to our brave Samuel! He accomplished 
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this wonderful Problem; and now 
through long generations, we point to 
him, and say: Here also was a Man; 
let the world once more have assurance 
of a Man! 

Had there been in Johnson, now 
when afloat on that confusion worse 
confounded of grandeur and squalor, 
no light but an earthly outward one, 
he too must have made shipwreck. 
With his diseased body, and vehement 
voracious heart, how easy for him to 
become a carpe-diem Philosopher, like 
the rest, and live and die as miserably 
as any Boyce of that Brotherhood ! 
But happily there was a higher light 
for him; shining as a lamp to his 
path ; which, in all paths, would teach 
him to act and walk not as a fool, but 
as wise, in those evil days also, “ re- 
deeming the time.” Under dimmer 
or clearer manifestations, a Truth had 
been revealed to him: I also am a 
Man; even in this unutterable ele- 
ment of Authorship, I may live as 
beseems a Man! ‘That Wrong is not 
only different from Right, but that it is, 
in strict scientific terms, infinitely dif- 
ferent; even as the gaining of the 
whole world set against the losing of 
one’s own soul, or (as Johnson had it) 
a Heaven set against a Hell; that in 
all situations (out of the Pit of Tophet), 
wherein a living Man has stood or can 
stand, there is actually a Prize of quite 
infinite value placed within his reach, 
namely a Duty for him to do: this 
highest Gospel, which forms the basis 
and worth of all other Gospels what- 
soever, had been revealed to Samuel 
Johnson; and the man had believed it, 
and laid it faithfully to heart. Such 
knowledge of the transcendental, im- 
measurable character of Duty, we call 
the basis of all Gospels, the essence of 
all Religion: he who with his whole 
soul knows not this, as yet knows no- 
thing, as yet is properly nothing. 

This, happily for him, Johnson was 
one of those that knew : under a cer- 
tain authentic Symbol, it stood for 
ever present to his eyes: a Symbol, 
indeed, waxing old as doth a garment ; 
yet which had guided forward, as their 
Banner and celestial Pillar of Fire, 
innumerable saints and witnesses, the 
fathers of our modern world; and for 
him also had still a sacred significance. 
It does not appear that, at any time, 
Johnson was what we call irreligious : 
but in his sorrows and isolation, when 
hope died away, and only a long vista 
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of suffering and toil lay before him to 
the end, then first did Religion shine 
forth in its meek, everlasting clearness; 
even as the stars do in black night, 
which, in the daytime and dusk, were 
hidden by inferior lights. How a true 
man, in the midst of errors and uncer- 
tainties, shall work out for himself a 
sure Life-truth; and adjusting the 
transient to the eternal, amid the frag- 
ments of ruined Temples build up, with 
toil and pain, a little Altar for himself, 
and worship there; how Samuel John- 
son, in the era of Voltaire, can purify 
and fortify his soul, and hold real com- 
munion with the Highest, “ in the 
Church of St. Clement Danes :” this 
too stands all unfolded in his Bio- 
graphy, and is among the most touch- 
ing and memorable. things there; a 
thing to be looked at with pity, admi- 
ration, awe. Johnson’s Religion was 
as the light of life to him; without it, 
his heart was all sick, dark, and had 
no guidance left. 

He is now enlisted, or impressed, 
into that unspeakable shoeblack-seraph 
Army of Authors ; but can feel hereby 
that he fights under a celestial flag, 
and will quit him like a man. The 
first grand requisite, an assured heart, 
he therefore has: what his outward 
equipments and accoutrements are is 
the next question ; an important, though 
inferior one. [lis intellectual stock, 
intrinsically viewed, is perhaps incon- 
siderable: the furnishings ofan English 
School and English University; good 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, a more 
uncertain one of Greek: this is a ra- 
ther slender stock of Education where- 
with to front the world. But then it 
is to be remembered that his world was 
England; that such was the culture 
England commonly supplied and ex- 
pected. Besides Johnson has been a 
voracious reader, though a desultory 
one, and oftenest in strange scholastic, 
too obsolete Libraries; he has also 


rubbed shoulders with the press of 


actual Life, for some thirty years now : 
views or hallucinations of innumerable 
things are weltering to and fro in him. 
Above all, be his weapons what they 
may, he has an arm that can wield 
them. Nature has given him her 
choicest gift: an open eye and heart. 
He will look on the world, where- 
soever he can catch a glimpse of it, 
with eager curiosity: to the last, we 
find this a striking characteristic of 
him ; for all human interests he has a 
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sense; the meanest handicraftsman 
could interest him, even in extreme 
age, by speaking of his craft: the ways 
of men are all interesting to him; any 
human thing, that he did not know, he 
wished to know. Reflection, more- 
over, Meditation, was what he prac- 
tised incessantly, with or without his 
will: for the mind of the man was 
earnest, deep as well as humane. Thus 
would the world, such fragments of it 
as he could survey, form itself, or con- 
tinually tend to form itself, into a 
coherent Whole; on any and on all 
phases of which, his vote and voice 
must be well worth listening to. As 
a Speaker of the Word, he will 
speak real words; no idle jargon, or 
hollow triviality will issue from him. 
Ilis aim too is clear, attainable, that 
of working for his wages: let him do 
this honestly, and all else will follow 
of its own accord. 

With such omens, into such a war- 
fare, did Johnson go forth. A rugged, 
hungry Kerne, or Gallowglass, as we 
called him: yet indomitable ; in whom 
lay the true spirit of a Soldier. With 
giant’s force, he toils, since such is his 
appointment, were it but at hewing of 
wood and drawing of water for old 
sedentary bushy-wigged Cave ; distin- 
guishes himself by mere quantity, if 
there is to be no other distinction. He 
can write all things; frosty Latin 
verses, if these are the saleable com- 
modity; Book-prefaces, Political Phi- 
lippics, Review Articles, Parliamentary 
Debates: all things he does rapidly ; 
still more surprising, all things he does 
thoroughly and well. How he sits 
there, in his rough-hewn, amorphous 
bulk, in that upper-room at St. John’s 
Gate, and trundles off sheet after sheet 
of those Senate-of-Lilliput Debates, to 
the clamorous Printer’s Devils waiting 
for them, with insatiable throat, down 
stairs; himself perhaps impransus all 
the while! Admire also the greatness 
of Literature ; how a grain of mustard- 
seed cast into its Nile-waters, shall 
settle in the teeming mould, and be 
found, one day, as a Tree, in whose 
branches all the fowls of heaven may 
lodge. Was it not so with these Lilli- 
put Debates? In that small project 
and act, began the stupendous Fourtu 
Estate; whose wide world-embracing 
influences what eye can take in; in 
whose boughs are there not already 
fowls of strange feather lodged? Such 
things, and far stranger, were done in 
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that wondrous old Portal, even in in squalid garrets, shabby coat, bodily 
latter times. And then figure Samuel sickness, or whatever else, will assert 
dining “behind the screen,” from a its heaven-granted indefeasible Free- 
trencher covertly handed in to him, at dom, its right to conquer difficulties, to 
a preconcerted nod from the “great do work, even to feel gladness. John- 
bushy wig;” Samuel too ragged to son does not whine over his existence, 
shew face, yet “‘made a happy man but manfully makes the most and best 
of” by hearing his praise spoken. If of it. “ He said, a man might live in a 
to Johnson himself, then much more _ garret at eighteen pence a-week; few 
to us, may that St. John’s Gate be a _ people would inquire where he lodged ; 
place we can “never pass without and if they did, it was easy to say, ‘ Sir, 
yeneration.”’* Tam to be found at sucha place.’ By 

Poverty, Distress, and as yet Obscu- spending threepence in a coffee-house, 
rity, are his companions: so poor is he he might be for some hours every day 
that his Wife must leave him, and seek _in very good company ; he might dine 
shelter among other relations; John- for sixpence, breakfast on bread and 
son’s household has accommodation for milk for a penny, and do without sup- 
one inmate only. To all his ever- per. On_ clean-shirt-day he went 
varying, ever-recurring troubles, more- abroad, and paid visits.” Think by 
over, must be added this continual one whom, and of whom this was uttered, 
of ill health, and its concomitant de- and ask then, Whether there is more 
pressiveness : a galling load, which pathos in it than in a whole circu- 
would have crushed most common _lating-library of Giaours and Harolds, 
mortals into desperation, is his ap- or less pathos? On another occa- 
pointed ballast and life-burden; he sion, “ when Dr. Johnson, one day, 
“ could not remember the day he had read his own Satire, in which the 
passed free from pain.” Nevertheless, life of a scholar is painted with the 
Life, as we said before, is always Life: various obstructions thrown in_ his 
a healthy soul, imprison it as you will, way to fortune and to fame, he 


* All Johnson’s places of resort and abode are venerable, and now indeed to the 
many as well as to the few ; for his name has become great ; and, as we must often 
with a kind of sad admiration recognise, there is, even to the rudest man, no 
greatness so venerable as intellectual, as spiritual greatness ; nay properly there is 
no other venerable at all. For example, what soul-subduing magic, for the very 
clown or craftsman of our England, lies in the word “ Scholar!” ‘“ He is a 
Scholar: he is a man wiser than we; of a wisdom to us boundless, infinite: who 
shall speak his worth! Such things, we say, fill us with a certain pathetic admira- 
tion of defaced and obstructed yet glorious man; archangel though in ruins,—or 
rather, though in rubbish, of encumbrances and mud-incrustations, which also are not 
to be perpetual, 

Nevertheless, in this mad-whirling all-forgetting London, the haunts of the 
mighty that were, can seldom without a strange difficulty be discovered. Will any 
man, for instance, tell us which bricks it was in Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, that Ben 
Jonson’s hand and trowel laid? No man, it is to be feared,—and also grumbled at. 
With Samuel Johnson may it prove otherwise! A Gentleman of the British 
Museum is said to have made drawings of all his residences: the blessing of Old 
Mortality be upon him! We ourselves, not without labour and risk, lately dis- 
covered Goucu Square, between Fleet Street and Holborn (adjoining both to 
Botr Courr and Jounson’s Court) ; and, on the second day of search, the very 
House there, wherein the English Dictionary was composed. It is the first or 
corner house on the right hand, as you enter through the arched way from the 
North-west. The actual occupant, an elderly, well-washed, decent-looking man, 
invited us to enter; and courteously undertook to be cicerone ; though in his 
memory lay nothing but the foolishest jumble and hallucination. It is a stout old- 
fashioned, oak-balustraded house: ‘‘ 1 have spent many a pound and penny on it 
since then,” said the worthy Landlord: ‘ here, you see, this Bedroom was the 
Doctor's study ; that was the garden” (a plot of delved ground somewhat larger 
than a bed-quilt) ‘* where he walked for exercise ; these three garret Bedrooms” 
(where his three Copyists sat and wrote) ‘‘ were the place he kept his — Pupils 
in!” Tempus edax rerum! Yet ferax also: for our friend now added, with a 
wistful look, which strove to seem merely historical: ‘ I let it all in Lodgings, 
to respectable gentlemen ; by the quarter, or the month ; it’s all one to me.”—* To 
me also,” whispered the Ghost of Samuel, as we went pensively our ways. 
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burst into a passion of tears: Mr. 
Thrale’s family and Mr. Scott only 
were present, who, in a jocose way, 
clapped him on the back, and said, 
‘What's all this, my dear sir?) Why 
you and I and Hercules, you know, 
were all troubled with melancholy.’ He 
was a very large man, and made out 
the triumvirate with Johnson and Her- 
cules comically enough.” These were 
sweet tears; the sweet victorious re- 
membrance lay in them of toils indeed 
frightful, yet never flinched from, and 
now triumphed over. ‘ One day it 
shall delight you to remember labour 
done !”’— Neither, though Johnson is 
obscure and poor, need the highest 
enjoyment of existence, that of heart 
freely communing with heart, be de- 
nied him. Savage and he wander 
homeless through the streets; without 
bed, yet not without friendly converse ; 
such another conversation not, it is 
like, producible in the proudest draw- 
ing-room of London. Nor, under the 
void Night, upon the hard pavement, 
are their own woes the only topic: 
nowise; they “will stand by their 
country,” the two “ Back-woods-men” 
of the Brick Desart! 

Of all outward evils Obscurity is 
perhaps in itself the least. To Johnson, 
as to a healthy-minded man, the fan- 
tastic article, sold or given under the 
title of Fame, had little or no value 
but its intrinsic one. He prized it as 
the means of getting him employment 
and good wages; scarcely as any thing 
more. His light and guidance came 
from a loftier source ; of which, in 
honest aversion to all hypocrisy or 
pretentious talk, he spoke not to men ; 
nay, perhaps, being of a healthy mind, 
had never spoken to himself. We 
reckon it a striking fact in Johnson’s 
history, this carelessness of his to Fame. 
Most authors speak of their “‘ Fame” 
as if it were a quite priceless matter; the 
grand ultimatum, and heavenly Con- 
stantine’s-Banner they had to follow, 
and conquer under.—Thy “ Fame!” 
Unhappy mortal, where will it and 
thou both be in some fifty years ? 
Shakspeare himself has lasted but two 
hundred ; Homer (partly by accident) 
three thousand: and does not already 
an Erernity encircle every Me and 
every Thee? Cease, then, to sit fe- 
verishly hatching on that “ Fame” of 
thine; and flapping, and shrieking 
with fierce hisses, like brood-goose on 
her last egg, if man shall or dare ap- 
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proach it! Quarrel not with me, hate 
me not, my Brother: make what thou 
canst of thy egg, and welcome: God 
knows, I will not steal it; I believe it 
to be addle.— Johnson, for his part, 
was no man to be killed “ by a review ;” 
concerning which matter, it was said 
by 2 benevolent person: “ If any au- 
thor can be reviewed to death, let it be, 
with all convenient despatch, done.” 
Johnson thankfully receives any word 
spoken in his favour; is nowise dis- 
obliged by a lampoon, but will look at 
it, if pointed out to him, and shew how 
it might have been done better: the 
lampoon itself is indeed nothing, a 
soap-bubble that, next moment, will 
become a drop of sour suds; but in 
the meanwhile, if it do any thing, it 
keeps him more in the world’s eye, and 
the next bargain will be all the richer: 
“ Sir, if they should cease to talk of 
me, I must starve.”” Sound heart and 
understanding head ! these fail no man, 
not even a man of Letters. 

Obscurity, however, was, in John- 
son’s case, whether a light or heavy 
evil, likely to be no lasting one. He 
is animated by the spirit of a true 
workman, resolute to do his work well; 
and he does his work well; all his 
work, that of writing, that of living. A 
man of this stamp is unhappily not so 
common in the literary or in any other 
department of the world, that he can 
continue always unnoticed. By slow 
degrees, Johnson emerges; looming, 
at first, huge and dim in the eye of an 
observant few ; at last disclosed, in his 
real proportions, to the eye of the whole 
world, and encircled with a “ light- 
nimbus” of glory, so that whoso is not 
blind must and shall behold him. By 
slow degrees, we said ; for this also is 
notable; slow but sure: as his fame 
waxes not by exaggerated clamour of 
what he seems to be, but by better and 
better insight of what he is, so it will 
last and stand wearing, being genuine. 
Thus indeed is it always, or nearly 
always, with true fame. The heavenly 
Luminary rises amid vapours:  star- 
gazers enough must scan it, with critical 
telescopes ; it makes no blazing, the 
world can either look at it, or forbear 
looking at it; not till after a time and 
times, does its celestial eternal nature 
become indubitable. Pleasant, on the 
other hand, is the blazing of a Tarbarrel; 
the crowd dance merrily round it, with 
loud huzzaing, universal three-times- 
three, and, like Homer’s peasants, 
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“ bless the useful light:” but unhap- 
pily it so soon ends in darkness, foul 
choking smoke, and is kicked into the 
gutters, a nameless imbroglio of char- 
red staves, pitch-cinders, and vomisse- 
ment du Diable! 

But indeed, from of old, Johnson 
has enjoyed all or nearly all that Fame 
can yield any man: the respect, the 
obedience of those that are about him 
and inferior to him ; of those whose 
opinion alone can have any forcible 
impression on him. A little circle 
gathers round the Wise man; which 
gradually enlarges as the report thereof 
spreads, and more can come to see, 
and to believe ; for Wisdom is precious, 
and of irresistible attraction to all. 
“ An inspired-idiot,” Goldsmith, hangs 
strangely about him ; though, as Haw- 
kins says, “ he loved not Johnson, but 
rather envied him for his parts ; and 
once entreated a friend to desist from 
praising him, ‘ for in doing so,’ said he, 
‘you harrow up my very soul!’” Yet 
on the whole, there is no evil in the 
“ gooseberry-fool ;” but rather much 
good ; of a finer, if of a weaker, soxt 
than Johnson’s; and all the more 
genuine that he himself could never 
become conscious of it,—though un- 
happily never cease attempting to be- 
come so: the Author of the genuine 
Vicar of Wakefield, nill he, will he, 
must needs fly towards such a mass of 
genuine Manhood; and Dr. Minor 
keep gyrating round Dr. Major, alter- 
nately attracted and repelled. Then 
there is the chivalrous Topham Beau- 
clerk, with his sharp wit, and gallant, 
courtly ways : there is Bennet Langton, 
an orthodox gentleman, and worthy ; 
though Johnson once laughed, louder 
almost than mortal, at his last will and 
testament; and “could not stop his 
merriment, but continued it all the 
way till he got without the Temple- 
gate ; then burst into such a fit of 
laughter that he appeared to be almost 
in aconvulsion ; and, in order to sup- 
port himself, laid hold of one of the 
posts at the side of the foot-pavement, 
and sent forth peals so loud that, in the 
silence of the night, his voice seemed to 
resound from Temple-bar to Fleet- 
ditch!” Lastly comes his solid-think- 
ing, solid-feeding Thrale, the well- 
beloved man; with Thralia, a bright 
papilionaceous creature, whom the ele- 
phant loved to play with, and wave to 
and fro upon his trunk. Not to speak 
of a reverent Bozzy, for what need is 
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there farther?—Or of the spiritual 
Luminaries, with tongue or pen, who 
made that age remarkable; or of 
Highland Lairds drinking, in fierce us- 
quebaugh, “ Your health, Toctor Shon- 
son !’”"—-still less of many such as that 
poor “ Mr. F. Lewis,” older in date, of 
whose birth, death, and whole terres- 
trial res geste, this only, and strange 
enough this actually, survives: “ Sir, 
he lived in London, and hung loose 
upon society!” Stat Parvi nominis 
umbra.— 

In his fifty-third year, he is beneficed, 
by the royal bounty, with a Pension of 
three hundred pounds. Loud clamour 
is always more or less insane: but pro- 
bably the insanest of all loud clamours 
in the eighteenth century, was this that 
was raised about Johnson’s Pension. 
Men seem to be led by the noses; but 
in reality, it is by the ears, —as some 
ancient slaves were, who had their ears 
bored ; or as some modern quadrupeds 
may be, whose ears are long. Very 
falsely was it said, “ Names do not 
change Things ;” Names do change 
Things ; nay for most part they are the 
only substance, which mankind can 
discern in Things. The whole sum 
that Johnson, during the remaining 
twenty-two years of his life, drew from 
the public funds of England, would 
have supported some Supreme Priest 
for about half as many weeks; it 
amounts very nearly to the revenue of 
our poorest Church-Overseer for one 
twelvemonth. Of secular Administra- 
tors of Provinces, and Horse-subduers, 
and Game-destroyers, we shall not so 
much as speak: but who were the 
Primates of England, and the Primates 
of all England, during Johnson’s days? 
No man has remembered. Again, is 
the Primate of all England something, 
or is he nothing? If something, then 
what but the man who, in the supreme 
degree, teaches and spiritually edifies, 
and leads towards Heaven by guiding 
wisely through the Earth, the living 
souls that inhabit England? We 
touch here upon deep matters; which 
but remotely concern us, and might 
lead us into still deeper: clear, in the 
meanwhile, it is that the true Spiritual 
Edifier and Soul’s-Father ofall England 
was, and till very lately continued to 
be, the man named Samuel Johnson,— 
whom this scot-and-lot-paying world 
cackled reproachfully to see remuner- 
ated like a Supervisor of Excise! 

If Destiny had beaten hard on 
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poor Samuel, and did never cease to 
visit him too roughly, yet the last sec- 
tion of his Life might be pronounced 
victorious, and on the whole happy. 
He was not idle ; but now no longer 
goaded on by want; the light which 
had shone irradiating the dark haunts 
of Poverty, now illuminates the circles 
of Wealth, ofa certain culture and ele- 
gant intelligence; he who had once 
been admitted to speak with Edmund 
Cave and Tobacco Browne, now ad- 
mits a Reynolds and a Burke to speak 
with him. Loving friends are there ; 
Listeners, even Answerers: the fruit of 
his long labours lies round him in fair 
legible Writings, of Philosophy, Elo- 
quence, Morality, Philology; some 
excellent, all worthy and genuine 
Works ; for which too, a deep, earnest 
murmur of thanks reaches him from 
all ends of his Fatherland. Nay 
there are works of Goodness, of un- 
dying Mercy, which even he has 
possessed the power to do: “ What I 
gave I have; what I spent I had!’ 
Early friends had long sunk into the 
grave ; yet in his soul they ever lived, 
fresh and clear, with soft pious breath- 
ings towards them, not without a still 
hope of one day meeting them again 
in purer union. Such was Johnson’s 
Life: the victorious Battle of a free, 
true Man. Finally he died the death 
of the free and true: a dark cloud of 
Death, solemn, and not untinged with 
haloes of immortal Hope “ took him 
away,” and our eyes could no longer 
behold him ; but can still behold the 
trace and impress of his courageous, 
honest spirit, deep-legible in the W orld’s 
Business, wheresoever he walked and 
was. 


To estimate the quantity of Work 
that Johnson performed, how much 
poorer the World were had it wanted 
him, can, as in all such cases, never be 
accurately done ; cannot, till after some 
longer space, be approximately done. 
All work is as seed sown; it grows 
and spreads, and sows itself anew, and 
so, in endless palingenesia, lives and 
works. To Johnson’s Writings, good 
and solid, and still profitable as they 
are, we have already rated his Life 
and Conversation as superior. By the 
one and by the other, who shall com- 
pute what effects have been produced, 
and are still, and into deep Time, pro- 
ducing ? 

So much, however, we can already 
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see: It is now some three quarters of a 
century that Johnson has been the Pro- 
phet of the English ; the man by whose 
light the English people, in public and 
in private, more than by any other 
man’s, have guided their existence. 
Higher light than that immediately 
practical one; higher virtue than an 
honest Prupence, he could not then 
communicate ; nor perhaps could they 
have received: such light, such virtue, 
however, he did communicate. How 
to thread this labyrinthic Time, the 
fallen and falling Ruin of Times; to 
silence vain Scruples, hold firm to the 
last the fragments of old Belief, and 
with earnest eye still discern some 
glimpses ofa true path, and go forward 
thereon, “in a world where there is 
much to be done, and little to be 
known :” this is what Samuel Johnson, 
by act and word, taught his nation, what 
his nation received and learned of him, 
more than of any other. We can view 
him as the preserver and transmitter of 
whatsoever was genuine in the spirit of 
Toryism; which genuine spirit, it is 
now becoming manifest, must again 
embody itself in all new forms of So- 
ciety, be what they may, that are to 
exist, and have continuance—elsewhere 
than on Paper. The dast in many 
things, Johnson was the last genuine 
Tory; the last of Englishmen who, 
with strong voice, and wholly-believing 
heart, preached the Doctrine of Stand- 
ing still; who, without selfishness or 
slavishness, reverenced the existing 
Powers, and could assert the privileges 
of rank, though himself poor, neglected, 
and plebeian ; who had heart-devout- 
ness with a heart-hatred of cant, was 
orthodox-religious with his eyes open; 
and in all things and every where spoke 
out in plain English, from a_ soul 
wherein jesuitism could find no har- 
bour, and with the front and tone not 
of a diplomatist but of a man. 

This last of the Tories was Johnson : 
not Burke, as is often said; Burke was 
essentially a Whig, and only, on reach- 
ing the verge of the chasm towards 
which Whiggism from the first was in- 
evitably leading, recoiled ; and, like a 
man vehement rather than earnest, a 
resplendent far-sighted Rhetorician ra- 
ther than a deep sure Thinker, recoiled 
with no measure, convulsively, and da- 
maging what he drove back with him. 

Ina world which exists by the balance 
of Antagonisms, the respective merit of 
the Conservator and the Innovator must 
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ever remain debateable. Great, in the 
meanwhile, and undoubted, for both 
sides, is the merit of him who in a 
day of Change, walks wisely, honestly. 
Johnson’s aim was in itself an impos- 
sible one: this of stemming the eternal 
Flood of Time; of clutching all things, 
and anchoring them down, and saying, 
Move not!—how could it, or should it, 
ever have success? The strongest man 
can but retard the current partially and 
for a short hour. Yet even in such 
shortest retardation, may not an inesti- 
mable value lie? If England has 
escaped the blood-bath of a French 
Revolution; and may yet, in virtue 
of this delay and of the experience it 
has given, work out her deliverance 
calmly into a new Era, let Samuel 
Johnson, beyond all contemporary or 
succeeding men, have the praise for it. 
We said above that he was appointed 
to be Ruler of the British nation for a 
season: whoso will look beyond the 
surface, into the heart of the world’s 
movements, may find that all Pitt Ad- 
ministrations, and Continental Subsi- 
dies, and Waterloo victories, rested on 
the possibility of making England, yet 
alittle while, Toryish, Loyal to the Old ; 
and this again on the anterior reality, 
that the Wise had found such Loyalty 
still practicable, and recommendable. 
England had its Hume, as France had 
its Voltaires and Diderots; but the 
Johnson was peculiar to us. 


If we ask now by what endowment 
it mainly was that Johnson realised 
such a Life for himself and others; 
what quality of character the main 
phenomena of his Life may be most 
naturally deduced from, and his other 
qualities most naturally subordinated to, 
in our conception of him, perhaps the 
answer were: The quality of Courage, 
of Valour; that Johnson was a Brave 
Man. The Courage that can go forth, 
once and away, to Chalk-Farm, and 
have itself shot, and snuffed out, with 
decency, is nowise wholly what we 
mean here. Such Courage we indeed 
esteem an exceeding small matter; ca- 
pable of coexisting with a life full of 
falsehood, feebleness, poltroonery, and 
despicability. Nay oftener it is Cow- 
ardice rather that produces the result : 
for consider, Is the Chalk-Farm Pisto- 
leer inspired with any reasonable Belief 
and Determination; or is he hounded 
on by haggard indefinable Fear, — how 
he will be cu¢ at public places, and 
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“ plucked geese of the neighbourhood” 
will wag their tongues at him a plucked 
goose? If he go then, and be shot 
without shrieking, or audible uproar, it 
is well for him: nevertheless there is 
nothing amazing in it. Courage to 
manage all this has not perhaps been 
denied to any man, or to any woman. 
Thus, do not recruiting sergeants drum 
through the streets of manufacturing 
towns, and collect ragged losels enough; 
every one of whom, if once dressed in 
red, and trained a little, will receive 
fire cheerfully for the small sum of one 
shilling per diem, and have the soul 
blown out of him at last, with perfect 
propriety. The Courage that dares only 
die, is on the whole no sublime affair ; 
necessary indeed, yet universal; piti- 
ful when it begins to parade itself. On 
this Globe of ours, there are some thirty- 
six persons that manifest it, seldom with 
the smallest failure, during every second 
of time. Nay look at Newgate: do not 
the offscourings of Creation, when con- 
demned to the gallows, as if they were 
not men but vermin, walk thither with 
decency, and even to the scowls and 
hootings of the whole Universe give 
their stern good-night in silence? What 
is to be undergone only once, we may 
undergo; what must be, comes almost 
of its own accord. Considered as Duel- 
list, what a poorfigure does the fiercest 
Irish Whiskerando make, compared 
with any English Game-cock, such as 
you may buy for fifteen-pence ! 

The Courage we desire and prize is 
not the Courage to die decently, but to 
live manfully. This, when by God’s 
grace it has been given, lies deep in 
the soul; like genial heat, fosters all 
other virtues and gifts; without it they 
could not live. In spite of our innu- 
merable Waterloos and Peterloos, and 
such campaigning as there has been, 
this Courage we allude to, and call the 
only true one, is perhaps rarer in these 
last ages, than it has been in any other 
since the Saxon Invasion under Hen- 
gist. Altogether extinct it can never 
be among men; otherwise the species 
Man were no longer for this world: 
here and there, in all times, under va- 
rious guises, men are sent hither not 
only to demonstrate but exhibit it, and 
testify, as from heart to heart, that it is 
still possible, still practicable. 

Johnson, in the eighteenth century, 
and as Man of Letters, was one of 
such ; and, in good truth, “‘ the bravest 
of the brave.” What mortal could have 
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more to war with? Yet, as we saw, he 
yielded not, faltered not; he fought, 
and even, such was his blessedness, 
prevailed. Whoso will understand 
what it is to have a man’s heart, may 
find that, since the time of John Mil- 
ton, no braver heart had beat in any 
English bosom than Samuel Jolinson 
now bore. Observe too that he never 
called himself brave, never felt himself 
to be so; the more completely was so. 
No Giant Despair, no Golgotha-Death- 
dance or Sorcerer’s-Sabbath of “ Lite- 
rary Life in London,” appals this pil- 
grim; he works resolutely for deliver- 
ance; in still defiance, steps stoutly 
along. The thing that is given him to 
do he can make himself do; what is to 
be endured he can endure in silence. 
How the great soul of old Samuel, 
consuming daily his own bitter unalle- 
viable allotment of misery and toil, 
shews beside the poor flimsy little soul 
of young Boswell; one day flaunting 
in the ring of vanity, tarrying by the 
wine-cup, and crying, Aha, the wine is 
red; the next day deploring his down- 
pressed, night-shaded, quite poor estate ; 
and thinking it unkind that the whole 
movement of the Universe should go 
on, while Ais digestive-apparatus had 
stopped! We reckon Johnson’s “ ta- 
lent of silence” to be among his great 
and too rare gifts. Where there is no- 
thing farther to be done, there shall 
nothing farther be said: like his own 
poor blind Welshwoman, he accom- 
plished somewhat, and also “ endured 
fifty years of wetchedness with un- 
shaken fortitude.” How grim was 
Life to him; a sick Prison-house and 
Doubting-castle! “ His great busi- 
ness,”’ he would profess, “was to escape 
from himself.” Yet towards all this 
he has taken his position and resolu- 
tion; can dismiss it all “with frigid 
indifference, having little to hope or to 
fear.” Friends are stupid and pusil- 
lanimous and parsimonious ; ‘“‘ wearied 
of his stay, yet offended at his depar- 
ture:”’ it is the manner of the world. 
“ By popular delusion,” remarks he 
with a gigantic calmness, “ illiterate 
writers will rise into renown:” it is 
portion of the History of English Lite- 
rature: a perennial thing, this same 
popular delusion ; and will—alter the 
character of the Language. 

Closely connected with this quality 
of Valour, partly as springing from it, 
partly as protected by it, are the more 
recognisable qualities of Truthfulness 
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in word and thought, and Honesty in 
action. There is a reciprocity of influ- 
ence here: for as the realising of Truth- 
fulness and Honesty is the Life-light 
and great aim of Valour, so without 
Valour they cannot, in anywise, be 
realised. Now, in spite of all practical 
shortcomings, no one that sees into the 
significance of Johnson, will say that 
his prime object was not Truth. In 
conversation, doubtless, you may ob- 
serve him, on occasion, fighting as if 
for victory;—and must pardon these 
ebulliences of a careless hour, which 
were not without temptation and pro- 
vocation. Remark likewise two things: 
that such prize-arguings were ever on 
merely superficial debatable questions; 
and then that they were argued gene- 
rally by the fair laws of battle, and 
logic-fence, by one cunning in that 
same. If their purpose was excusable, 
their effect was harmless, perhaps bene- 
ficial: that of taming noisy mediocrity, 
and shewing it another side ofa debate- 
able matter; to see both sides of which 
was, for the first time, to see the Truth 
of it. In his Writings themselves, are 
errors enough, crabbed prepossessions 
enough: yet these also of a quite ex- 
traneous and accidental nature; no 
where a wilful shutting of the eyes to 
the Truth. Nay, is there not every 
where a heartfelt discernment, singu- 
lar, almost admirable, if we consider 
through what confused conflicting lights 
and hallucinations it had to be attained, 
of the highest everlasting Truth, and 
beginning of all Truths: this namely, 
that man is ever, and even in the age 
of Wilkes and Whitfield, a Revelation 
of God to man; and lives, moves, and 
has his being in Truth only; is either 
true, or, in strict speech, is not at all? 
Quite spotless, on the other hand, is 
Johnson’s love of Truth, if we look at 
it as expressed in Practice, as what we 
have named Honesty of action. “ Clear 
your mind of Cant;” clecr it, throw 
Cant utterly away: such was his em- 
phatic, repeated precept; and did not 
he himself faithfully conform to it! 
The Life of this man has been, as it 
were, turned inside out, and examined 
with microscopes by friend and foe; 
yet was there no Lie found in him. 
His Doings and Writings are not shows 
but performances: you may weigh them 
in the balance, and they will stand 
weight. Nota line, not a sentence is 
dishonestly done, is other than it pre- 
tends to be. Alas! and he wrote not 
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out of inward inspiration, but to earn 
his wages : and with that grand peren- 
nial tide of “‘ popular delusion” flowing 
by; in whose waters he nevertheless 
refused to fish, to whose rich oyster- 
beds the dive was too muddy for him. 
Observe, again, with what innate hatred 
ofCant, he takes for himself, and offers 
to others, the lowest possible view of 
his business, which he followed with 
such nobleness. Motive for writing 
he had none, as he often said, but 
money; and yethe wrote so. Into the 
region of Poetic Art he indeed never 
rose; there was no ideal without him 
avowing itself in his work: the nobler 
was that unavowed ideal which lay 
within him, and commanded saying, 
Work out thy Artisanship in the spirit 
of an Artist! They who talk loudest 
about the dignity of Art, and fancy that 
they too are Artistic guild-brethren, and 
of the Celestials, —let them consider 
well what manner of man this was, who 
felt himself to be only a hired day- 
labourer. A labourer that was worthy 
of his hire; that has laboured not as 
an eye-servant, but as one found faith- 
ful! Neither was Johnson in those 
days perhaps wholly a unique. Time 
was when, for money, you might have 
ware; and needed not, in all depart- 
ments, in that of the Epic Poem, in 
that of the Blacking Bottle, to rest con- 
tent with the mere persuasion that you 
had ware. It was ahappier time. But 
as yet the seventh Apocalyptic Bladder 
(of Purrery) had not been rent open, 
—to whirl and grind, as in a West- 
Indian Tornado, all earthly trades and 
things into wreck, and dust, and con- 
summation, — and regeneration. Be 
it quickly, since it must be ! — 

That Mercy can dwell only with 
Valour, is an old sentiment or propo- 
sition ; which, in Johnson, again re- 
ceives confirmation. Few men on 
record have had a more merciful, 
tenderly affectionate nature than old 
Samuel. He was called the Bear; 
and did indeed too often look, and 
roar, like one; being forced to it in 
his own defence : yet within that shaggy 
exterior of bis, there beat a heart warm 
as a mother’s, soft as a little child’s. 
Nay generally, his very roaring was 
but the anger of affection: the rage 
ofa Bear, if you will; but of a Bear 
bereaved of her whelps. Touch his 
Religion, glance at the Church of 
England, or the Divine Right; and 
he was upon you! ‘These things were 
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his Symbols of all that was good, and 
precious for men; his very Ark of the 
Covenant: whoso laid hand on them 
tore asunder his heart of hearts. Not 
out of hatred to the opponent, but of 
love to the thing opposed, did Johnson 
grow cruel, fiercely contradictory : this 
is an important distinction; never to 
be forgotten in our censure of his con- 
versational outrages. But observe also 
with what humanity, what openness of 
love, he can attach himself to all 
things: to a blind old woman, to a 
Doctor Levett, to a Cat “ Hodge.” 
“ His thoughts in the latter part of his 
life were frequently employed on his 
deceased friends; he often muttered 
these or such-like sentences: ‘ Poor 
man! and then he died.’” How he 
patiently converts his poor home into 
a Lazaretto; endures, for long years, 
the contradiction of the miserable and 
unreasonable ; with him unconnected, 
save that they had no other to yield 
them refuge! Generous old man! 
Worldly possession he has little ; yet 
of this he gives freely ; from his own 
hard-earned shilling, the halfpence for 
the poor, that “ waited his coming out,” 
are not withheld: the poor “ waited the 
coming out” of one not quite so poor! 
A Sterne can write sentimentalities 
on Dead Asses: Johnson has a rough 
voice; but he finds the wretched 
Daughter of Vice fallen down in the 
streets ; carries her home, on his own 
shoulders, and like a good Samaritan, 
gives help to the help-needing, worthy 
or unworthy. Ought not Charity, even 
in that sense, to cover a multitude of 
Sins? No Penny-a-week Committee- 
Lady, no manager of Soup-Kitchens, 
dancer at Charity Balls, was thisrugged, 
stern-visaged man: but where, in all 
England, could there have been found 
another soul so full of Pity, a hand so 
heavenlike bounteous as his? The 
widow’s mite, we know, was greater 
than all the other gifts. 

Perhaps it is this divine feeling of 
Affection, throughout manifested, that 
principally attracts us towards Johnson. 
A true brother of men is he; and filial 
lover of the Earth; who, with little 
bright spots of Attachment, ‘ where 
lives and works some loved one,” 
has beautified “ this rough solitary 
Earth into a peopled garden.” Lich- 
field, with its mostly dull and limited 
inhabitants, is to the last one of the 
sunny islets for him: Salve magna 
parens! Or read those Letters on his 
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Mother’s death: what a genuine solemn 
grief and pity lies recorded there; a 
looking back into the Past, unspeak- 
ably mournful, unspeakably tender. 
And yet calm, sublime; for he must 
now act, not look: his venerated Mother 
has been taken from him; but he must 
now write a Rasselas to defray her in- 
terment! Again, in this little incident, 
recorded in his Book of Devotion, are 
not the tones of sacred Sorrow and 
Greatness deeper than in many a 
blank-verse Tragedy ;—as, indeed, “the 
fifth act of a Tragedy” (though un- 
rhymed) does “lie in every death-bed, 
were it a peasant’s, and of straw :” 


“ Sunday, October 18, 1767. Yester- 
day, at about ten in the morning, I took 
my leave for ever of my dear old friend, 
Catherine Chambers, who came to live 
with my mother about 1724, and has 
been but little parted from us since. 
She buried my father, my brother, and 
my mother. She is now fifty-eight 
years old. 

«« I desired all to withdraw ; then 
told her that we were to part for ever ; 
that as Christians, we should part with 
prayer; and that I would, if she was 
willing, say a short prayer beside her. 
She expressed great desire to hear me ; 
and held up her poor hands as she lay in 
bed, with great fervour, while I prayed 
kneeling by her. = = ” 

‘©T then kissed-her. She told me 
that to part was the greatest pain she 
had ever felt, and that she hoped we 
should meet again in a better place. I 
expressed, with swelled eyes, and great 
emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. 
We kissed and parted; I humbly hope, 
to meet again, and to part no more.” 


Tears trickling down the 
rock: a soft well of Pity springs 
within! Still more tragical is this 
other scene : “ Johnson mentioned that 
he could not in general accuse himself 
of having been an undutiful son. 
Once indeed,’ said he, ‘I was 
disobedient: I refused to attend my 
father to Uttoxeter market. Pride was 
the source of that refusal, and the 
remembrance of it was painful. A 
few years ago I desired to atone for 
this fault.’ ”"—But by what method !— 
What method was now possible? Hear 
it; the words are again given as his 
own, though here evidently by a less 
capable reporter : 


granite 


‘* Madam, I beg your pardon for the 
abruptness of my departure in the morn- 
ing, but I was compelled to it by con- 
science. Fifty years ago, Madam, on 
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this day, I committed a breach of filial 
piety. : My father had been in the habit 
of attending Uttoxeter market, and open- 
ing a stall there for the sale of his 
Books. Confined by indisposition, he 
desired me, that day, to go and attend 
the stall in his place. My pride pre- 
vented me; I gave my father a refusal, 
—And now to-day I have been at Ut- 
toxeter; I went into the market, at the 
time of business, uncovered my head, 
and stood with it bare, for an hour, on 
the spot where my father's stall used to 
stand. In contrition I stood, and | 
hope the penance was expiatory.” 

Who does not figure to himself this 
spectacle, amid the “rainy weather, 
and the sneers,’’ or wonder, “ of the 
bystanders?” The memory of old 
Michael Johnson, rising from the far 
distance; sad-beckoning in the ** moon- 
light of memory :” how he had toiled 
faithfully hither and thither; patiently 
among the lowest of the low; been 
buffetted and beaten down, yet ever 
risen again, ever tried it anew — And 
oh! when the wearied old man, as 
Bookseller, or Hawker, or Tinker, or 
whatsoever it was that Fate had re- 
duced him to, begged help of thee for 
one day,—how savage, diabolic, was 
that mean Vanity, which answered, No! 
He sleeps now; after life’s fitful fever, 
he sleeps: but thou, O Merciless, how 
now wilt thou still the sting of that 
remembrance !—The picture of Samuel 
Johnson standing bareheaded in the 
market there, is one of the grandest and 
saddest we can paint. “ Repentance! 
Repentance!” he proclaims, as with 
passionate sobs: but only to the ear 
of Heaven, if Heaven will give him 
audience: the earthly ear, and heart, 


that should have heard it, are now 
closed, unresponsive for ever. 
That this so keen-loving, soft- 


trembling Affectionateness, the inmost 
essence of his being, must have looked 
forth, in one form or another, through 
Johnson’s whole character, practical 
and intellectual, modifying both, is 
not to be doubted. Yet through what 
singular distortions and superstitions, 
moping melancholies, blind habits, 
whims about “ entering with the right 
foot,”” and “ touching every post as he 
walked along ;” and all the other mad 
chaotic lumber of a brain that, with 
sun-clear intellect, hovered for ever on 
the verge of insanity,— must that same 
inmost essence have looked forth; 
unrecognisable to all but the most 
observant! Accordingly it was not 
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recognised ; Johnson passed not for a 
fine nature, but for a dull, almost 
brutal one. Might not, for example, 
the first-fruit of such a Lovingness, 
coupled with his quick Insight, have 
been expected to be a peculiarly cour- 
teous demeanour as man among men? 
In Johnson’s “ Politeness,” which he 
often, to the wonder of some, asserted 
to be great, there was indeed somewhat 
that needed explanation. Nevertheless, 
if he insisted always on handing lady- 
visitors to their carriage ; though with 
the certainty of collecting a mob of 
gazers in Fleet Street,—as might well 
be, the beau having on, by way of 
court dress, “ his rusty brown morning 
suit, a pair of old shoes for slippers, 
alittle shrivelled wig sticking on the 
top of his head, and the sleeves of his 
shirt and the knees of his breeches 
hanging loose :”—in all this we can 
see the spirit of true Politeness, only 
shining throngh a strange medium. 
Thus again, in his apartments, at one 
time, there were unfortunately no 
chairs. ‘ A gentleman who frequently 
visited him whilst writing his Idlers, 
constantly found him at his desk, 
sitting on one with three legs; and 
on rising from it, he remarked that 
Johnson never forgot its defect; but 
would either hold it in his hand, or 
place it with great composure against 
some support; taking no notice of its 
imperfection to his visitor,”— who 
meanwhile, we suppose, sat upon 
folios, or in the sartorial fashion. 
“Tt was remarkable in Johnson,” 
continues Miss Reynolds (‘ Renny 
dear”), “that no external circum- 
stances ever prompted him to make 
any apology, or to seem even sensible 
of their existence. Whether this was 
the effect of philosophic pride, or of 
some partial notion of his respecting 
high breeding, is doubtful.” That it 
was, for one thing, the effect of genuine 
Politeness, is nowise doubtful. Not 
of the Pharisaical Brummellian Polite- 
ness, which would suffer crucifixion 
rather than ask twice for soup: but 
the noble universal Politeness of a 
man, that knows the dignity of men, 
and feels his own; such as may be 
seen in the patriarchal bearing of an 
Indian Sachem ; such as Johnson him- 
self exhibited, when a sudden chance 
brought him into dialogue with his 
King. To us, with our view of the 
man, it nowise appears ‘ strange” 
that he should- have boasted himself 
VOL. V. NO. XXVIII. 
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cunning in the laws of Politeness ; 
nor “stranger still,” habitually atten- 
tive to practise them. 

More legibly is this influence of the 
Loving heart to be traced in his intel- 
lectual character. What, indeed, is the 
beginning of intellect, the first induce- 
ment to the exercise thereof, but attrac 
tion towards somewhat, affection for it? 
Thus too, who ever saw, or will see, 
any true talent, not to speak of genius, 
the foundation of which is not good- 
ness, love? From Johnson’s strength 
of Affection, we deduce many of his 
intellectual peculiarities ; especially that 
threatening array of perversions, known 
under the name of * Johnson’s Pre- 
judices.” Looking well into the root 
from which these sprung, we have long 
ceased to view them with hostility, 
can pardon and reverently pity them. 
Consider with what force early-imbibed 
Opinions must have clung to a soul of 
this Affection. Those evil-famed Pre- 
judices of his, that Jacobitism, Church- 
of-Englandism, hatred of the Scotch, 
belief in Witches, and such like, what 
were they but the ordinary beliefs of 
well-doing, well-meaning provincial 
Englishmen in that day? First gather- 
ed by his Father’s hearth; round the 
kind “country fires” of native Staf- 
fordshire ; they grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength : 
they were hallowed by fondest sacred 
recollections ; to part with them was 
parting with his heart’s blood. If the 
man who has no strength of Affection, 
strength of Belief, have no strength of 
Prejudice, let him thank Heaven for it, 
but to himself take small thanks. 

Melancholy it was, indeed, that the 
noble Johnson could not work himself 
loose from these adhesions; that he 
could only purify them, and wear 
them with some nobleness. Yet let 
us understand how they grew out from 
the very centre of his being: nay, 
moreover, how they came to cohere in 
him with what formed the business 
and worth of his Life, the sum of his 
whole Spiritual Endeavour. For it is 
on the same ground that he became 
throughout an Edifier and Repairer, 
not, as the others of his make were, 
a Puller-down ; that in an age of uni- 
versal Scepticism, England was still to 
produce its Believer. Mark too his can- 
dour even here: while a Dr. Adams, 
with placid surprise, asks, ‘* Llave we 
not evidence enough of the soul's 
immortality?” Johnson answers, “ I 
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wish for more.” But the truth is, in 
Prejudice, as in all things, Johnson 
was the product of England; one of 
those good yeomen whose limbs were 
made in England: alas, the last of 
such Invincibles, their day being now 
done! His culture is wholly English ; 
that not of a Thinker but of a “ Scho- 
lar:” his interests are wholly English ; 
hesees and knows nothing but England ; 
he is the John Bull of Spiritual Europe : 
let him live, love him, as he was and 
could not but be! Pitiable it is, no 
doubt, that a Samuel Johnson must 
confute Hume’s irreligious Philosophy 
by some “ story from a Clergyman of 
the Bishoprick of Durham ;” should 
see nothing in the great Frederick but 
“ Voltaire’s lackey ;” in Voltaire him- 
self but a man acerrimi ingenii, pauca- 
rum literarum; in Rousseau but one 
worthy to be hanged; and in the uni- 
versal, long-prepared, inevitable Ten- 
dency of European Thought but a 
greensick milkmaid’s crotchet of (for 
variety’s sake) “ milking the Bull.” 
Our good, dear John! Observe too 
what it is that he sees in the city of 
Paris: no feeblest glimpse of those 
D’Alemberts and Diderots, or of the 
strange questionable work they did ; 
solely some Benedictine Priests, to 
talk kitchen-latin with them about 
Editiones Principes. “ Monsheer Nong- 
tongpaw /””—QOur dear, foolish Jobn ; 
yet is there a lion’s heart within him!— 
Pitiable all these things were, we say ; 
yet nowise inexcusable; nay, as basis 
or as foil to much else that was in 
Johnson, almost venerable. Ought we 
not, indeed, to honour England, and 
English Institutions and Way of Life, 
that they could still so equip such a 
man; could furnish him in heart and 
head to be a Samuel Johnson, and yet 
to love them, and unyieldingly fight for 
them? What truth and living vigour 
must such Institutions once have had, 
when, in the middle of the Eighteenth 
century, there was still enough left in 
them for this! 

It is worthy of note that, in our 
little British Isle, the two grand Anta- 
gonisms of Europe should have stood 
embodied, under their very highest con- 
centration, in two men produced simul- 
taneously among ourselves. Samuel 
Johnson and David Hume, as was ob- 
served, were children of the same year: 
through life they were spectators of the 
same Life-movement; often inhabitants 
of the same city. Greater contrast, in 
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all things, between two great men, could 
not be. Hume, well-born, compe- 
tently provided for, whole in body and 
mind, of his own determination forces 
a way into Literature: Johnson, poor, 
moonstruck, diseased, forlorn, is forced 
into it “ with the bayonet of necessity 
at his back.” And what a part did 
they severally play there! As Johnson 
became the father of all succeeding 
Tories; so was Hume the father of all 
succeeding Whigs, for his own Jacobit- 
ism was but an accident, as worthy to 
be named Prejudice as any of John- 
son’s. Again, if Johnson’s culture was 
exclusively English ; Hume’s, in Scot- 
land, became European ;—for which 
reason too we find his influence spread 
deeply over all quarters of Europe, 
traceable deeply in all speculation, 
French, German, as well as domestic; 
while Johnson’s name, out of England, 
is hardly any where to be met with. In 
spiritual stature they are almost equal ; 
both great, among the greatest: yet how 
unlike in likeness! [ume has the widest, 
methodising,comprehensive eye; John- 
son the keenest for perspicacity and 
minute detail : so had, perhaps chiefly, 
their education ordered it. Neither 
of the two rose into Poetry; yet 
both to some approximation thereof: 
Hume to something of an Epic clear- 
ness and method, as in his delineation 
of the Commonwealth Wars; Johnson 
to many a deep Lyric tone of plain- 
tiveness, and impetuous graceful power, 
scattered over his fugitive composi- 
tions. Both, rather to the general sur- 
prise, had a certain rugged Humour 
shining through their earnestness : the in- 
dication, indeed, that they were earnest 
men, and had subdued their wild world 
into a kind of temporary home, and 
safe dwelling. Both were, by princi- 
ple and habit, Stoics: yet Johnson 
with the greater merit, for he alone had 
very much to triumph over ; farther, he 
alone ennobled his Stoicism into De- 
votion. To Johnson Life was as a 
Prison, to be endured with heroic faith: 
to Hume it was little more than a 
foolish Bartholomew-Fair Show-booth, 
with the foolish crowdings and elbow- 
ings of which it was not worth while 
to quarrel; the whole would break up, 
and be at liberty, so soon. Both rea- 
lised the highest task of Manhood, that 
of living like men; each died not un- 
fitly, in his way: Hume as one, with 
factitious, half - false gaiety, taking 
leave of what was itself wholly but a 
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Lie: Johnson as one, with awe-struck, 
yet resolute and piously expectant 
heart, taking leave of a Reality, to 
enter a Reality still higher. Johnson 
had the harder problem of it, from first 
to last: whether, with some hesitation, 
we can admit that he was intrinsically 
the better-gifted,—may remain unde- 
cided. 

These two men now rest ; the one in 
Westminster Abbey here; the other in 
the Calton Hill Churchyard of Edin- 
burgh. Through Life they did not 
meet: as contrasts, “like in unlike,” 
love each other; so might they two 
have loved, and communed kindly,— 
had not the terrestrial dross and dark- 
ness, that was in them, withstood ! 
One day, their spirits, what Truth was 
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in each, will be found working, living 
in harmony and free union, even here 
below. They were the two half-men 
of their time: whoso should combine 
the intrepid Candour, and decisive sci- 
entific Clearness of Hume, with the 
Reverence, the Love, and devout Hu- 
mility of Johnson, were the whole man 
of a new time. Till such whole man 
arrive for us, and the distracted time 
admit of such, might the Heavens but 
bless poor England with half-men 
worthy to tie the shoe-latchets of these, 
resembling these even from afar! Be 
both attentively regarded, let the true 
Effort of both prosper ;— and for the 
present, both take our affectionate fare- 
well! 


THE MARTYRS. 


A titre bark was floating down a stream — 
A broad calm stream ; the moon was high in heaven, 
And kissed the water with her pure cool beam, 
As it lay sleeping, like a child forgiven 
Some little fault, who on its parent’s breast 
Pillows its head, and sobs itself to rest. 


And in that boat were three,—a mild old man, 
A lovely maiden, and a gentle boy : 
Nothing they said, and though each cheek was wan, 
Their eyes were gleaming with unearthly joy ; 
Their hands were clasp’d, as if in silent prayer,— 
They communed with their heavenly Father there ! 


The mighty river flowing slowly on,— 
The death-like calm,—the blue and cloudless sky,— 
Nothing bespeak of violence or wrong, 
Nor the soft brightness of the maid’s blue eye ; 
Yet ’tis their blessed, angel-envied doom 
To win the crown and palm of martyrdom! 


For they are followers of Him, who bore 

For them, for all, man’s bitter curse and pain ; 
For this, without or sail, or helm, or oar, 

Must they be drifted onwards to the main, 
Condemn’d to perish on the far-off wave, 
Without one friend to sympathise or save ! 


° * * 


* * * 


Five days have passed, and still the victims live,— 
Feeble and speechless in the bark they lie, 

Famish’d and parch’d, and yet they do not grieve, 
Nor feel the throb of thrilling agony ! 

Their thoughts are anchor’d on eternal things,— 


Their friend and guardian is the King of kings. 
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The sky is glowing with a crimson hue, 

The farewell splendour of departing day ; 
But soon that eve the chilling night-breeze blew, 

And foam’d and flash’d the emerald-tinted spray,— 
Clouds gather’d fast,—the thunder’s distant growl 
Mingled responsive with the wild winds’ howl! 


The tempest bursts! upon the murky deep 
That small boat tosses wildly to and fro,— 
Now mounting upward on the watery steep, 
Now plunging ’mid the coral rocks below : 
It strikes! the Martyrs’ earthly ties are riven, 
And their free’d spirits soar away to heaven ! 


Tis early morn,—a flood of rosy light 
Is streaming through the portals of the east, 
Chasing away the shadows of the night, 
Rousing the skylark in her lowly nest: 
The wind is hushed ; the fearful storm is o’er, 
And the spent billow faintly laves the shore. 


A corpse is lying on the shell-strewn strand, 
Thrown there and left by the retiring tide,— 
An ebon cross is in his fast-closed hand, 
Bless’d emblem of the faith for which he died,— 
And on his breast is bound a parchment scroll, 
God’s gracious message to man’s sin-stain’d soul. 


And half-clad men and boys are standing by, 
Who mourn the stripling’s melancholy fate,— 
Their faces beam with holy charity, 
Though rude their speech and all uncouth their gait ; 
But much they fear to touch the sacred Book, 
Nor dare on its mysterious signs to look. 


A time-worn seer, whose white and scanty hair 
And hoary beard, as by the west wind stirred, 

Play’d with the soft and fragrance-breathing air, 
Their simple talk and exclamations heard ; 

Smiling,—for he was wiser than the rest,— 

He took the roll from off the Martyr’s breast. 


He reads, he weeps! ah, whence that big round tear? 
The light is gushing o’er his thoughtful soul ; 

The patriarch bends his knee in childlike prayer, 
And knows the truth and yields to its coutrol,— 

And bids his Pagan brothers seek above 

Another Deity, who rules by love ! 


O God, how wondrous are thy ways! the blood 
Of faithful martyrs is thy church’s seed ; 
From out of evil thou derivest good — 
The savage tribes receive the Christian’s creed ; 
The Britons bow their proud wills in the dust : 
O God! the Britons in Thy mercy trust! 
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Tue memory of the Great Plague in 
London has been rendered immortal 
by the prose of Daniel Defoe and 
the poetry of John Wilson. But the 
greater plague which overran almost 
the whole world, three centuries before, 
is almost forgotten. A slight sketch of 
its history, drawn from old chroniclers, 
will shew, by comparison, what a small 
matter is magnified into a pestilence in 
the present day. 

This dreadful pestilence, like the 
cholera, made its first appearance in 
the East. It arose in China, Tartary, 
India, and Egypt, about the year 1345. 
It is ascribed by the contemporary 
writers, Mezeray and Giovanni Villani, 
to a general corruption of the atmo- 
sphere, accompanied by the appearance 
of millions of small serpents and other 
venomous insects, and, in other places, 
quantities of huge vermin, with nume- 
rous legs, and of a hideous aspect, 
which filled the air with putrid exhala- 
tions. Some zealous Christian writers 
of the time derived its origin from the 
arch-impostor Mahomet; for they say 
that, at Mecca, in Arabia Felix, it 
rained snakes and blood from heaven 
for three days and nights together ; 
that the temple of Mahomet was beaten 
down by a terrible tempest, and his 
sepulchre torn up and broken in pieces ; 
and that the sulphureous vapours, and 
the stench of the snakes and blood, so 
corrupted the middle region of the air, 
that the infectious matter spread itself 
over the world in all directions. 
Making every allowance for the igno- 
rance and credulity of the age, it 
appears evident that some natural 
causes had contributed to corrupt the 
air and load it with pestiferous vapours. 
And it is remarkable that, before the 
disease appeared in Europe, singular 
meteorological phenomena, of a similar 
nature, took place. Thus, it came into 
England in the end of the year 1348; 
and it had rained from the previous 
Christmas till Midsummer almost with- 
out ceasing ; “so that all the while,” 
to use the words of an old writer, 
“it hardly ever held up so much as 
for one day and night together.” 
Great inundations followed ; and ac- 
cumulations of stagnant water, by 
which the whole atmosphere was poi- 
soned. In France, several strange 
meteoric appearances are described by 
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writers of credit. Giovanni Villani says, 
that on the 20th of December, 1348, 
in the morning, after sunrise, there 
appeared at Avignon, over the pope’s 
palace, a pillar of fire, which tarried 
there for the space of an hour, pro- 
ducing general terror and amazement. 

During the same period there were 
many dreadful earthquakes, some of 
them in places where such phenomena 
have since been unheard of. At Rome, 
an earthquake threw down a great num- 
ber of houses, steeples, and churches. 
At Naples there was an earthquake, 
accompanied with a tremendous hur- 
ricane, which destroyed a large portion 
of the city. On this occasion it is re- 
lated, that while a friar was preaching 
to a crowded congregation, he and his 
auditory were swallowed up in an 
instant—all but one individual, who 
observed the trembling of the earth 
in time to save himself by flight. 
A great multitude of the inhabitants 
were buried in the ruins of their habi- 
tations; and the citizens durst not 
venture into their houses, but remained 
terrified in the market-places or fields, 
till the earthquake (which continued by 
fits for eight days) had spent its fury. 
In Greece, particularly in the Morea 
and the island of Cyprus, whole vil- 
lages were overwhelmed. Even in 
Germany, a country not liable to this 
calamity, there was an earthquake 
which extended over a great part of 
Austria and Styria, and destroyed 
many towns and villages in those dis- 
tricts ; “ And many other provinces,” 
says an old historian, ‘ suffered such 
lasting characters of the fury of these 
strong convulsions of nature, that, lest 
the joint concurrence of so many 
authors of those days should not obtain 
sufficient credit, they might be very 
plainly read even by late posterity.” 
These earthquakes were generally at- 
tended with storms of thunder and 
lightning, wind and hail. In the 
year 1348, according to Lampadius, 
it rained blood in Germany, and 
meteors and other coruscations ap- 
peared in the air. Mock suns were 
seen, and the heavens sometimes 
seemed on fire. 

In many of these accounts we may 
presume that there is a good deal of 
exaggeration. But the testimonies are 
too numerous and respectable to leave 
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any doubt that, before and during the 
pestilence, the elements were in a 
state of general convulsion which 
seems unparalleled in history. 

The plague extended its ravages 
from India into the more western 
parts of Asia, into Egypt, Abyssinia, 
and thence into the northern parts of 
Africa. It proceeded over Asia Minor, 
Greece, and the islands in the Archi- 
pelago; almost depopulating the re- 
gions over which it stalked. It may 
be literally said to have decimated the 
world, even though we were to take 
this term as implying the destruction 
of nine, in place of one, out of ten. 
According to Mezeray and other writ- 
ers, where it was most favourable it 
left one out of three, or one out of five ; 
but where it raged most violently, it 
scarce left a fifteenth or twentieth per- 
son alive. Some countries, partly by 
the plague, and partly by earthquakes, 
were left quite desolate. Giovanni 
Villani says that in a part of Meso- 
potamia, only some women survived, 
who were driven by extremity and 
despair to devour one another. 

The plague appears to have staid 
five or six months in one place, and 
then to have gone in search of fresh 
victims. Its symptoms are minutely 
described by many writers, and ap- 
pear to have been the same in every 
country it visited. It generally appear- 
ed in the groin, or under the armpits, 
where swellings were produced, which 
broke into sores, attended with fever, 
spitting and vomiting of blood. The 
patient frequently died in half a day— 
generally within a day or two at the 
most. If he survived the third day, 
there was hope; though even then 
many fell into a deep sleep from 
which they never awoke. 

Before the pestilence invaded Chris- 
tendom, it is recorded, in a report made 
to the pope at Avignon, that it swept 
away twenty-three millions eight hun- 
dred thousand persons throughout the 
East in the course of a single year. 
While the Christians remained un- 
touched, their supposed immunity, 
since their neighbours were suffering 
the extremity of the malady, operated 
so strongly on the minds of some of 
the heathen princes, that they resolved 
to propitiate Heaven by embracing 
Christianity. The King of Tarsis, 
accompanied by a great multitude of 
his princes and nobles, actually set 
out on his journey to Avignon, to re- 
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ceive baptism from Pope Clement VI. 
But hearing on his way that the 
Christians too had become victims to 
the destroyer, he returned home, with 
the loss of about two thousand men, 
whom the Christians most ungenerous- 
ly attacked and cut off in the rear of 
his army. 

From Greece the plague passed 
into Italy. The Venetians, having lost 
100,000 souls, fled from their city, 
and left it almost uninhabited. At 
Florence, 60,000 persons died in one 
year. Among these was the historian 
Giovanni Villani, whose writings we 
have already referred to. He was one of 
the most distinguished men of his age ; 
and his historical works are looked upon 
as correct and valuable. He was the 
annalist of this pestilence almost down 
to the day of his falling a victim to it. 
France next became exposed to its 
ravages. At Avignon the mortality 
was horrible. In the strong language 
of Stow, people died bleeding at the 
nose, mouth, and fundament; so that 
rivers ran with blood, and streams of 
putrid gore issued from the graves and 
sepulchres of the dead. When it first 
broke out there, no fewer than sixty- 
six of the Carmelite friars died before 
any body knew how, so that it was 
imagined they had murdered one 
another. Of the members of the 
English college at Avignon, not one 
was left alive; and of the whole 
inhabitants of the city, not one in five. 
According to a statement, or bill of 
mortality, laid before the pope, there 
died in one day 1212, and in another 
400 persons. The malady proceeded 
northward through France, till it 
reached Paris, where it cut off 50,000 
people. About the same time it spread 
into Germany, where its ravages are 
estimated at the enormous amount of 
12,400,000 souls. At Lubeck alone, 
according to the concurring accounts 
of several writers, 90,000 persons were 
swept away in one year, of whom 1500 
are reported to have died in the space 
of four hours. 

At last this fearful scourge began to 
be felt in England. About the begin- 
ning of August 1348, it appeared in 
the sea-port towns on the coasts of 
Dorset, Devon, and Somersetshire, 
whence it proceeded to Bristol. The 
people of Gloucestershire immediately 
interdicted all intercourse with Bristol, 
but in vain. The disease ran, or rather 
flew, over Gloucestershire. Thence it 
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spread to Oxford; and about the 
ist of November reached London. 
Finally, it spread itself all over Eng- 
land, scattering every where such de- 
struction, that, out of the whole popu- 
lation, hardly one person in ten was 
left alive. 

Incredible as this statement may 
appear, it seems borne out by the 
details of contemporary annalists. In 
the churchyard of Yarmouth 7052 per- 
sons, who died of the plague, were 
buried in one year. In the city of 
Norwich, 57,374 persons died in six 
months, between the ist of January 
and the ist of July. In the city of 
York the mortality was equal. We 
find no general statement of the total 
amount of the mortality in London ; 
but there are details sufficient to shew 
that it must have been horrible beyond 
imagination. The dead were thrown 
into pits, forty, fifty, or sixty, into 
one; and large fields were employed 
as burial-places, the churchyards being 
insufficient for the purpose. No at- 
tempt was made to perform this last 
office with the usual care and decency. 
Deep and broad ditches were made, 
in which the dead bodies were laid in 
rows, covered with earth, and sur- 
mounted with another layer of bodies, 
which also was covered. Sir Walter 
Manny (whose name is so well known 
from his connexion with the affecting 
meident of the surrender of Calais to 
Edward IIT.) benevolently purchased 
and appropriated a burial-ground, near 
Smithfield, in which single place more 
than fifty thousand people were buried. 
Stow says that he had seen, on a stone 
cross in that burial-ground, the follow- 
ing quaint inscription : “ Anno Domini 
MCCCXLIX. regnante magn’ pesti- 
lentid, consecratum fuit hoc ccemite- 
rium ; in quo, et infra septa presentis 
monasterii, sepulta fuerunt mortuo- 
tum corpora plusquam LM. preter 
alia multa abhinc usque ad presens. 
Quorum animabus propitietur Deus. 
Amen.” 

This pestilence gave occasion to 
some diplomatic intercourse between 
England and France, which is striking- 
ly characteristic of the manners of the 
age. While the mortality was raging 
in those countries, Pope Clement VI. 
never ceased importuning the mo- 
narchs of both to put an end to their 
mutual hostility, and, by doing so, to 
avoid the continuance of a calamity 
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sent by Heaven to punish the sins of 
mankind. Edward and Philip were 
induced by these pious exhortations 
to appoint commissioners, who met 
between Calais and St. Omers to 
negotiate a treaty. The French in- 
sisted on the restoration of Calais, or 
the rasing of its fortifications ; a pro- 
position which the English would not 
listen to. At last, however, a truce 
was agreed upon for six months, till 
September following, in order to allow 
time to negotiate for a peace; and it 
was further agreed, that if, at the end 
of the truce, a final treaty was not 
concluded, the crown of France was 
to be brought to a convenient place 
within that realm, and the right to it 
decided by a pitched battle, without 
further appeal. The death of the 
French king, however, which happened 
in August 1350, before the expiration 
of the truce, put an end to this smooth 
and amicable plan of accommodation. 

The mortality fell chiefly upon the 
lower classes of society, and among 
them, principally on old men, women, 
and children. It was remarked, that 
not one king or prince of any nation 
died of the plague; and of the English 
nobility and people of distinction, very 
few were cut off by it. Among the 
higher orders of the church the deaths 
were rare; but such havoc was made 
among the inferior clergy, that num- 
bers of churches were left wholly void, 
and without any one to perform Di- 
vine service, or any offices of religion. 
At the same time, all suits and proceed- 
ings in the courts of justice ceased ; 
and the sitting of parliament was inter- 
mitted for more than two years. 

This terrible visitation was every 
where attended by a total dissolution 
of the bonds of society. An excellent 
old writer * gives the following eloquent 
description of the state of England :— 
“ We are told the influence of this 
disease was so contagious, that it not 
only infected by a touch or breathing, 
but transfused its malignity into the 
very beams of light, and darted death 
from the eyes; and the very seats and 
garments of such proved fatal. Where- 
fore parents forsook their children, 
and wives their husbands; nor would 
physicians here make their visits, for 
neither were they able to do good to 
others, and they were almost certain 
thereby to destroy themselves. Even 
the priests also, for the same horrid 


* History of Edward I1]., by Joshua Barnes, b.D., Cantab. 1688. 
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consideration, forebore either to admi- 
nister the sacraments or absolve the 
dying penitent. But yet neither priests, 
nor physicians, nor any other who 
sought thus to escape, did find their 
caution of any advantage: for death 
not only raged without doors as well 
as in chambers, but, as if it took 
indignation that any mortal should 
think to fly from it, these kind of 
people died both more speedily and 
proportionably in greater numbers. 
Then was their death without sorrow, 
affinity without friendship, wilful pe- 
nance and dearth without scarcity, 
and flying without refuge or succour. 
For many fled from place to place 
because of the pestilence; some into 
deserts and places not inhabited, either 
in hope or despair. But quick-sighted 
destruction found them out, and nim- 
ble-footed misery was ever ready to 
attend them. Others, having hired 
boats or other vessels, into which they 
laid up provision, thought, or at least 
hoped, so to elude the power of the 
infection: but the destroying angel, 
like that in the Revelations, had one 
foot upon the waters as well as on 
the land ; for, alas! the very air they 
breathed being tainted, they drew in 
death together with life itself. The 
horror of these things made others to 
lock themselves up in their houses, 
gardens, and sweet retired places; 
but the evil they intended to exclude 
pursued them through all their de- 
fences, and they had this only differ- 
ence, to die without the company of 
any that might serve or pity them. 
No physician could tell the cause, or 
prescribe a cure; and even what was 
saving to one was no less than fatal to 
another. No astrologer could divine 
how or when it would cease; the 
only way left was to be prepared to 
receive it, and the most comfortable 
resolution to expect it without fear.” 

The pestilence extended into Wales, 
where it raged violently ; and soon 
afterwards, passing into Ireland, it 
made great havoc among the English 
settled in that island. But it was 
remarked that the native Irish were 
little affected, particularly those that 
dwelt in hilly districts. 

As to the Scots, they are said to 
have brought the malady upon them- 
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selves. Taking advantage of the de- 
fenceless state of England, they made 
a hostile irruption, with a large force, 
into the country. But they had not 
proceeded far, when the calamity which 
they courted, and so well deserved from 
their unyenerous conduct, overtook 
them. They perished in thousands ; 
and, in attempting to return home, 
they were overtaken, before they could 
reach the border, by a strong body of 
English, who routed them with great 
slaughter. The remnant carried the 
disease into Scotland, where its ravages 
were soon as destructive as in the 
southern parts of the island. ‘“ Scot- 
land,” says the writer whom we have 
already quoted, “ partook of the uni- 
versal contagion in as high a degree, 
aud in same manner, as other coun- 
tries had done before; only in this 
there was a difference, that whereas 
other nations sat still and waited for it, 
the Scots did seem ambitious to fetch 
it in among themselves.” However 
much Scotland may have had to 
complain of the oppression and tyranny 
of England under the Edwards, it was 
ungenerous and unworthy of a brave 
people to attempt to retaliate on a 
nation laid prostrate by the hand of 
Ileaven. At the same time, there is 
no reason to doubt that the general 
cause, whatever it was, of the pesti- 
lence, would at any rate have soon 
extended to Scotland, as well as Wales 
and Ireland. 

Early in the year 1349, the plague 
began to abate in England; and by 
the month of August it had entirely 
disappeared. Its consequences, how- 
ever, continued for some time to be 
severely felt. During the prevalence 
of the disease, the cattle, for want of 
men to tend them, were allowed to 
wander about the fields at random, 
and perished in such numbers as to 
occasion a great scarcity. Though the 
fields, too, were covered with a plenti- 
ful crop of corn, much of it was lost 
for want of hands to reap it and gather 
itin. The scarcity of hands naturally 
produced excessively high wages. A 
reaper was not to be had under eight- 
pence per day, nor a mower under 
twelvepence, besides victuals ; and 
every other sort of labour was paid in 
proportion.* This gave occasion to the 


* In the time of Edward III., tenpence contained half an ounce of silver, and 


was, consequently, equal to half-a-crown of our present money. 


The above wages 


therefore, were equivalent to two shillings and three shillings of our money. At 
that time the quarter of wheat was at six shillings and eightpence, or twenty 
shillings of modern monev.— Wealth of Nations, Bock I. chap. 11. 
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act of the 25th of Edward IIT., known 
by the name of the Statute of Labourers ; 
which, on account of “ the insolence 
of servants, who endeavoured to raise 
their wages upon their masters,” or- 
dained that they should be contented 
with the same wages and _ liveries 
which they had been accustomed to 
receive in the 20th year of the king. 
In spite of this statute, high wages 
continued to be given by people who 
preferred doing so to losing their 
grain and other fruits of the earth, 
till Edward enforced obedience to it 
by severe measures both against mas- 
ters and labourers. The enforcement 
of this statute is said by old writers to 
have prevented a famine from raging 
in England, similar to the one which 
afflicted the other countries that had 
undergone the visitation of the pesti- 
lence. How far it could have produced 
so salutary an effect, however, may well 
be questioned. 

The last dregs of this calamity were 
drained by that unfortunate race, the 
Jews. <A belief spread over several 
countries that they had produced the 
pestilence by poisoning the wells and 
fountains ; and, in many places, they 
were massacred in thousands by the 
infuriated populace. In several parts 
of Germany, where this persecution 
chiefly raged, the Jews were literally 
exterminated. Twelve thousand of 
them were murdered in the single city 
of Mentz; and multitudes of them, in 
the extremity of their despair, shut 
themselyes up in their houses, and 
consumed themselves, and their fami- 
lies and property, with fire. The 
extent of such atrocities, in a barbarous 
age, may well be imagined, when we 
remember the outrages which were pro- 
duced by the cholera panic, only a few 
months ago, in some parts of the con- 
tinent. 

Though the pestilence ceased in 
England in 1349, yet the destroying 
angel continued his progress through 
other regions for several years longer, 
marks of his presence remaining on 
record down to the year 1362. The 
world has suffered no similar visitation 
since; nor does its older history afford 
any instance of a calamity of the same 
kind, equally extensive and destructive. 
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Even the pestilence, so eloquently 
described by Gibbon, which ravaged 
a great part of the Roman empire, 
seems to have been inferior in mag- 
nitude; and the famous plague of 
Athens was confined within a. still 
narrower compass. In almost every 
other memorable instance of the plague, 
it has been limited to a particular dis- 
trict, or even a particular city. 

Our present object has been merely 
to collect some circumstances of the 
history of this most remarkable event, 
and not to enter into the question of the 
theory of pestilence. We may, how- 
ever, observe, that not only was the 
great plague, of which we have been 
speaking, preceded and accompanied 
by disorders of the elements, tending 
to produce a general corruption of the 
atmosphere, but the very same pheno- 
mena are recorded in the other cases 
where the plague extended itself over 
various regions. In those eastern 
countries, too, where the plague is 
found to prevail almost constantly, it 
always occurs at times and places 
where the atmosphere is corrupted, 
either by physical causes or by the 
shockingly filthy habits of the inha- 
bitants, or by both together. That a 
corrupted state of the atmosphere, 
therefore, is a cause of the plague, 
cannot be doubted ; and it is a ques- 
tion whether, to this certain cause, it 
is necessary to join the additional cause 
of contagion. As the ascertained cause 
suffices to account for every fact con- 
nected with the disease, we confess 
we do not see the necessity for having 
recourse to two separate causes for 
the same effect. And it is a strong 
circumstance, that in those countries 
where the disease is most familiarly 
known, little fear is entertained of 
contagion. ‘ The more intelligent 
among the Turks,” says a recent writer 
on this subject, “ seem to be aware 
that the plague is not contagious ; 


“and we are assured that they do not 


destroy the bedding or clothes of 
those who die of the distemper, but 
often immediately put them on and 
wear them, without any ill effects, or 
the smallest apprehension from con- 
tagion.”* 


* Hancock on Cholera and Pestilence ; —an able pamphlet, which contains a great 


quantity of evidence, in a small compass, on the question of the contagious or non- 


contagious nature of these diseases. 


















































































































































































































































































Tur Common-law Commissioners ori- 
ginally appointed have now made their 
third a last Report; and although a 
new set have been recently named, the 
general understanding is, that the com- 
mission is virtually at an end. Much 
expense has been incurred by reason 
of this commission, and the opinion of 
the public is, we fear, that it was from 
the first a ministerial job ; but we are 
firmly persuaded, that the men ap- 
pointed upon it were not the persons 
to be made tools for such a purpose, 
and that, however great the expense 
incurred may be, the resulting benefit 
would be immeasurably greater, if even 
a small part of the proposed im- 
provements were adequately and ho- 
nestly carried into effect. 

The public have of late years mani- 
fested a considerable degree of dissa- 
tisfaction at the manner in which the 
laws are administered, and this dis- 
satisfaction has, in many instances, 
extended to the laws themselves; and 
though the expression of it has been 
in some degree silenced by the clamour 
for parliamentary reform, there can be 
no doubt that it continues still un- 
abated. Much of this disapprobation 
has arisen from erroneous views of the 
principles of jurisprudence ; much from 
the dissemination of plausible but un- 
founded theories, by men who, while 
dealing in the most monstrous absurdi- 
ties themselves, allow no epithet but 
that of absurd to the argument of others ; 
but still more, from attributing the im- 
perfections of particular departments 
to the whole system, and condemning 
all our courts for the defects peculiar 
toa few. The admitted abuses of the 
Court of Chancery, the astonishing in- 
stances of delay which so frequently 
occur there, and the enormous expense 
which attends an appeal to its juris- 
diction even in the simplest cases, 
have not merely tended to excite dis- 
approbation of our courts of equity, 
but have also given a character in 
public estimation to our courts of 
common law, of which they are by no 
means deserving. 

It is in vain to desire the simple 
modes of decision peculiar to the ear- 
lier stages of civilisation, in a system 
of society so complicated as ours. 
When the wants, the possessions, and 
consequently the rights of individuals 
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are few, the subjects of litigation which 
can arise amongst them must be re- 
stricted in their number, and simple 
in their character; but when those 
wants are multiplied, when possession 
ceases to be the only symbol of pro- 
perty, and men begin to acquire right 
to things distinguished from actual 
possession, or even ownership, and 
these rights become involved with the 
increasing involution of their social 
relations, much of the original sim- 
plicity of legal administration must be 
sacrificed, for the purpose of securing 
rational certainty, and a due satisfac- 
tion to the parties litigant. 

And yet such has been the improve- 
ment in the science of jurisprudence, 
and in the mode of administering the 
laws, that though questions every day 
arise, which in difficulty and com- 
plexity almost infinitely surpass any 
that could occur in the earlier eras of 
our history, we doubt much if a suit 
in our courts of common law is not 
now at least as expeditious a remedy 
as at any other period. Much of the 
unwieldy machinery of our ancestors 
has been dispensed with ; mere form is 
scarcely permitted to interfere with the 
progress of substantial justice ; and the 
ability of the advocate is directed ra- 
ther to the investigation of truth than 
to the invention of subtle devices, 
wherewith to entrap his opponents. 

It would weary, without interesting, 
our unprofessional readers, to mark 
out the various points in which the 
actual progress of a cause has been 
facilitated ; and to our professional 
readers such a course would be un- 
profitable, because the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the machinery of the 
law in ancient times must satisfy 
them of the fact, that, at the present 
day, if either of the parties be anxious 
for despatch, a cause can be advanced 
to the stage of hearing, or trial, in a 
much shorter period than it could 
formerly have been. 

But, while we thus maintain, that in 
the progress of a suit to the trial or 
hearing, much improvement has been 
made; and while we condemn the 
popular demands for change, as un- 
reasonable in their extent, and founded 
onerroneous views; we readily concede, 
that the present system admits of and 
demands many important improve- 
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ments. It was the general sense of 
this which enabled Lord Brougham, 
when in the House of Commons, to 
obtain the appointment of the two law 
commissions; and it is our own con- 
viction of its vast importance, which 
induces us now to direct the attention 
of our readers to the reports furnished 
by one of those commissions, and the 
measures founded upon those reports. 

It should never be lost sight of, in 
such an inquiry as this, that litigation 
is any thing rather than an evil; that 
it is the necessary consequence, and 
the natural symptom, of advanced ci- 
vilisation ; and that, while human pas- 
sions continue to influence, and im- 
perfect reason to guide, human actions, 
mistakes, and errors, and misunder- 
standings, and wrongs, will occur, to 
disturb the smooth current of society ; 
and unless these can be corrected or 
redressed by the intervention of the 
law, the heart-burnings and evil feel- 
ings they engender will eventually 
seek relief in the gratification of re- 
venge by fraud or force. Every means, 
therefore, should be taken to facilitate 
and encourage appeals to the decision 
of the law; and for this purpose every 
possible effort should be made to ren- 
der such an appeal cheap, expeditious, 
and satisfactory to the parties. 

In order, however, to secure the 
latter of these three objects, which, after 
all, is the most important, much of 
cheapness, and much of expedition, 
must be sacrificed. To be satisfied 
with the conduct and result ofa suit 
in which he is engaged, it is necessary 
that the client should have confidence 
in the ability and integrity of his ad- 
vocate and adviser; and, therefore, 
that the expected .remuneration should 
be such as to induce men of ability 
and integrity to resort to the profession. 
Of the men who pass through life with 
honesty and fair reputations, many are, 
no doubt, solely actuated by the love 
of justice itself; but many also, by a 
sense of the value of an untainted cha- 
racter, and a regard for the opinion of 
the world : and the best chance, there- 
fore, of securing integrity in the advo- 
cate, is by placing him in that situation 
in life in which fair dealing and ho- 
nourable conduct is most necessary to 
his own well-being in society. The 
profession of the bar is by far the most 
laborious and the most precarious ; and 
the only inducement it holds out to 
men of ability, is, that when success 
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does come, its rewards are high, and, 
for the most part, independent of pa- 
tronage or favour; but let these high 
rewards be taken away, let the ordi- 
nary goal of a lawyer’s expectation be 
mere independence and the means of 
life, and the men of genius and talent, 
whose co-operation is most needful to 
a due administration of the law, will 
turn from an unhealthy, anxious, and 
laborious profession, to one in which 
there is more enjoyment, and a better 
prospect of reward. The profession 
being thus lowered, the unsuccessful 
suitor, wanting confidence in the abi- 
lity of his advocate, will look upon 
defeat as the consequence, not of a 
bad cause, but of bad management; 
and this view will be strengthened by 
the knowledge, that the adverse de- 
cision has been made by a judge 
chosen from the ranks ofa profession 
from which respectability and talent are 
excluded. Necessary, however, as it 
is, that a considerable sacrifice of ex- 
pense should be made for securing to 
the bar a resort of able men from a 
respectable rank in society, it is no less 
necessary that encouragement should 
be given to persons of honest character 
and industry to undertake the business 
of attorneys; and this can only be 
effected by allowing to these function- 
aries a legalised and sufficient remu- 
neration, not only for the labour ac- 
tually bestowed in the conduct of a 
cause, but also for the expense and 
labour they have been at in qualifying 
themselves for the duties of their office. 
The responsibility of an attorney is 
very great, the indulgence accorded to 
him very small; and though it must 
be confessed, that, by one means or 
another, the greatest number of them 
contrive to be compensated for both 
these disadvantages, it is too often by 
a recourse to practices unfavourable 
to the general reputation of the pro- 
fession ; and this arises from the ab- 
sence, in many cases, of a sufficient 
authorised remuneration for the work 
actually and properly done. 

But while we advocate the justice 
and policy of affording ample remune- 
ration to those who are actually and 
substantially engaged in the conduct 
of a cause, and whose characters, abi- 
lities, and industry, are essential to its 
proper conduct, we cannot too strongly 
express our disapprobation of any ex- 
pense thrown in the way of suitors, 
for the benefit of those, who take no 
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part, or, if any, a mere formal and un- 
necessary part, in the proceedings, and 
whose agency is unfelt, save in the 
drain it occasions on the pockets of 
the parties. We desire—and in this 
desire, we believe, we are backed by 
all the respectable portion of the pro- 
fession—that real labour should be 
well paid for, but that all fees and 
charges not substantially earned, and 
for which no real value is given, should 
be abolished, whether those fees are 
destined for what are called the officers 
of the court, or for barristers or at- 
torneys.* 

It is also necessary to the satisfaction 
of the suitor, in the conduct and result 
of his action, that he should have due 
notice of the various steps taken by 
his adversary, and be allowed sufficient 
time to consult with his advisers, and 
prepare his own proceedings ; and this 
is so necessary, not merely for the sa- 
tisfaction of the parties, ‘but for the 
ends of justice, that no desire for ex- 
pedition should be allowed to interfere 
with it. Until a plaintiff has delivered 
his declaration, which is, or ought to 
be, a precise and certain statement of 
the legal injury of which he complains, 
and, in most actions, of the facts from 
which that legal injury arises, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for a de- 
fendant to prepare for the attack. 
When. the declaration is delivered, it 
is necessary, in all but the.most simple 
cases, that the facts involved in it 
should be inquired into and examined, 
as well as all other facts which may 
tend to justify or excuse the conduct 
complained of; and it is then neces- 
sary that those facts should be sub- 
mitted to a pleader, that their bearing 
on the suit and their legal effect may 
be ascertained and stated. This ne- 
cessarily requires some time; and we 
are sure that the practice of the court 
admits of no improvement in this re- 
spect beyond that which the commis- 
sioners have recommended, of obliging 
the parties to continue their pleadings, 
without reference to the terms. 

There are many who object | to the 
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system of pleading used in our courts, 
that which lawyers consider to be its 
chief excellence; namely, that after 
the facts are collected, their bearing on 
the suit and legal effect must be ascer- 
tained and stated. Very little atten- 
tion, however, is necessary, to shew 
how ill-founded this objection is, and 
how much a change of system would 
tend to increase expense and delay. 
Were the parties, as the enemies of 
the present system desire, allowed to 
state in their pleadings all the facts 
and circumstances which occur to them 
as connected with the cause, there 
could be no bounds placed to the 
length of the pleadings; and if any 
limitation whatever be made to this 
license, a resort to the pleader will be 
as necessary as under the present sys- 
tem, lest it should happen, that the 
points most material to the legal ques- 
tion should be omitted, by persons 
ignorant of what that legal question is. 
But great as the evil of such lengthened 
pleadings would be, it would by no 
means be the greatest of which we 
should have to complain; for it would 
be necessary for the decision of the 
dispute, that the court should collect 
from the multiplicity of facts stated, of 
which many would of course be imma- 
terial, what the real question for their 
decision was ; and then to inquire into 
the truth of the facts in support of 
either side of that question. To effect 
this, it would be necessary either that 
a preliminary appeal should be made 
to the court to settle the question in 
dispute, before the evidence was 
brought forward ; or that the question 
to be tried should be ascertained, and 
the truth of the material facts inquired 
into at the same time. Now, every 
one is aware, that the most expensive 
part ofa cause is that which is trans- 
acted in open court, either by a trial 
of fact or an argument in law; and 
yet the system proposed would involve 
the necessity of two appeals to the 
court —an argument and a trial; or of 
bringing up and paying a number of 
witnesses, to be ready to depose to all 


* By a reference to the bill of costs set forth in the Ap; endix to the first Re sport, 
page 696, it will at once be seen in what pri —, the expenses of a suit are distri- 


buted. 


fees to counsel only 91. 19s. 


In a bill, amounting altogether to 861. 4s. 4d., 
are 45/. 12s., the fees paid at various offices, and stamps, are 10/, 13s. 6d., 
Most of the sums included in the second item might 


the expenses of witnesses 
and the 


be safely dispense xd with ; and, by adding a little to the expense of the ple: dings, at 
least one-fourth of that incurred by the production of witnesses eh be spare “dl : 
so that the whole expense of an ordinary suit might without difficulty be reduced 


by one-fourth of its present amount. 
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the facts stated, many of which may 
turn out to be wholly immaterial : thus 
vastly increasing that expense, which is 
already the most oppressive in the 
conduct of a cause, namely, the ex- 
penses of bringing up and maintaining 
witnesses, and greatly protracting the 
period of decision, by increasing the 
occupation of the court, and thus ag- 
gravating the cause of delay now most 
complained of. 

Our system requires, that each party 
should ascertain and state the legal 
effect of the facts in such a precise and 
logical form, that, on the face of the 
pleadings, the question for decision 
may appear without the intervention 
of the court; and, as we shall here- 
after shew, the commissioners propose 
still farther to enforce this mode of 
proceeding, by requiring greater strict- 
ness in the pleadings, and doing away 
with many loose and general forms of 
defence, which simplified the allega- 
tions, but greatly added to the expense 
of proof. Though our system thus 
throws upon the parties themselves 
and their legal advisers a burden, 
which the opponents of that system 
would lay upon the courts, it is certain, 
that the stages of the cause, which 
depend on the parties themselves, can 
be carried on with very great expedi- 
tion, while it has hitherto been found 
impossible to discover any means by 
which the delays incident to an appeal 
to the court can be materially dimi- 
nished. After the facts are ascertained, 
two or three days are sufficient, even 
in cases of difficulty, to enable the 
pleader to prepare the pleadings, 
while, after all the preliminary stages 
are gone through, and the cause is at 
full maturity for trial, term after term 
frequently goes by before the dispatch 
of the causes previously set down 
enables the court to try it. For these 
reasons, then, we are fully persuaded 
that the present system of pleading is 
the most conducive to cheapness and 
expedition; and we only desire that 
the recommendations of the commis- 
sioners, for making the practice more 
conformable to the theory, may be fully 
carried into effect. 

The certainty of the law is another 
point to which attention must be con- 
stantly turned, in every inquiry like 
that in which we are engaged ; and it 
is one of such vast importance, that 
cheapness and expedition must alike 
be sacrificed, if necessary, to its attain- 
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ment. We do not just now remember 
by whom it was said, that it is of more 
importance that laws should be certain 
than that they should be good, but we 
are much inclined to agree to the 
proposition. Nothing is more neces- 
sary to the repose of society than the 
security of private rights, and this can 
only be accomplished by certainty in 
the law which regulates those rights. 
Were it possible to prepare a code so 
detailed and so accurate as to provide 
for every possible case that might arise, 
it would, no doubt, be very useful to the 
practitioner, but it would not dispense 
with the necessity of resorting to legal 
advice, as the provisions would be so 
numerous, as to render a knowledge of 
them unattainable to the great majority 
of persons not actually devoted to the 
study; and, unless such a code were 
possible, there would always be great 
risk of uncertainty from the applica- 
tion of general principles to particular 
facts. Different judges might apply 
the same principle in different ways, 
and contrary decisions upon the same 
state of facts would frequently arise. 
Now, in this country we have no 
actual code of laws, but we have that 
which tends much more to certainty 
than any code could do. We have 
the principles of the common law to 
be found in text books of approved 
authority, and we have the parlia- 
mentary enactments to be found in 
the statutes. These, in fact, form our 
code, the general principles of law, 
on which the decisions in particular 
cases are to be founded ; and we have 
in our books of reports an incredible 
number of particular cases, in which 
those principles have been applied, 
and which are almost as binding on 
the judges as the principles themselves. 
It will be readily conceded, that great 
evil must arise from discordant deci- 
sions upon the same state of facts, 
because property acquired, and acts 
done on the faith of one decision, 
may be rendered insecure and illegal 
by another; and we have seen that, 
if decisions are to be made by an 
application of general principles to 
each individual case as it arises, 
without reference to other cases, in 
which the same question has been 
involved, such discordance is inevit- 
able. Under a code, each decision 
must derive its force from that code, 
and the judge may or may not refer 
to former decisions for his guidance ; 
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under our system, he must refer to the 
cases, and must be guided by their 
application of the general principles, 
unless that application is manifestly 
contrary to reason. Under both sys- 
tems, a reference to decided cases by 
the advocate or the judge will inevit- 
ably be made, and an acquaintance 
with them be requisite.* But, in the 
latter, they will for the most part 
furnish safe rules of conduct, and a 
certain knowledge of our rights ; while, 
in the former, they will merely afford 
ground for uncertain conjecture. 

Numerous, therefore, as the cases 
at present are, in which the law is 
mistaken by the legal adviser to whom 
a party refers, and the suits which are 
instituted in consequence of erroneous 
opinions, they would be much more 
numerous under any code that could 
by possibility be devised; and we 
therefore see no ground for altering 
our present system, either on the score 
of cheapness and expedition in the 
attainment of rights, or of certainty in 
ascertaining those rights. 

Not only the manner in which rights 
are ascertained, and the general prin- 
ciples of our system of pleading, but 
the trial of questions involving civil 
rights by jury, and even the system 
of vivd voce evidence, have been fre- 
quently attacked; but neither of these 
latter have fallen within the scope of 
the commissioners’ inquiry, and our 
present limits preclude the possibility 
of our entering on a defence of them. 

While thus, however, endeavouring 
to vindicate our present system in its 
general features, we would not be 
understood as at all denying the 
numerous imperfections by which its 
efficacy is diminished. We have al- 
ready admitted those imperfections ; 
and we shall now proceed to offer a 
general view of the alterations proposed 
by the commissioners, who declare 
their great object to be “to render 
proceedings shorter, cheaper, and more 
certain ;” thus embracing all those 
objects which we have insisted upon 
as necessary, except that of satisfaction 
to the parties litigant. 

It would be impossible to give, 
within the limits to which we are 
necessarily confined, any but a very 
general view of the alterations recom- 
mended ; and, indeed, in a paper ad- 





* The library of a French is much more extensive than that ofan English lawyer, 
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dressed to the public, rather than to 
the profession, it would be tedious 
and useless to enter into a considera- 
tion of details with which none but a 
legal reader can be acquainted. We 
shall therefore rather direct attention 
to the objects proposed by the altera- 
tions suggested, than to the alterations 
themselves — merely dwelling upon 
those points which seem to be of a 
more popular and interesting nature, 
and which depend for their accom- 
plishment rather on the co-operation 
of the public than on the efforts of 
professional men. The great objects 
proposed by the commissioners are, to 
accelerate the hearing of cases, and the 
trial of causes after the former are set 
down for argument, and the latter for 
trial; to accelerate the progress of a 
cause towards hearing or trial; to 
abolish obsolete and useless forms of 
action, and the obsolete and useless 
appendages of other actions still to be 
retained ; to simplify the practice ; to 
cut off useless expense; to discourage 
unnecessary length of pleading; to 
enlarge the powers of the common-law 
courts, so as to enable them in some 
cases to prevent, as well as redress, 
wrong; and, particularly, to diminish 
the expense resulting from a multi- 
plicity of witnesses—being convinced 
* that whatever may be the cost, delay, 
or vexation, occasioned by unnecessary 
forms, by interlocutory applications, or 
even by prolixity of pleadings, in 
actions which proceed to the extent 
of trial, there is no burden imposed 
upon the parties to be placed at all 
in comparison with the expense and 
inconvenience occasioned by requiring 
the personal attendance of witnesses, 
for the proof of facts which there is no 
real ground to dispute.” 

The first of these objects they seek 
to attain by such arrangements, as will 
enable the judges of the several courts 
to dispatch the business now before 
them with increased expedition, and 
by effecting such an equal distribution 
of legal business between the three 
courts as will enable all te contribute 
equally to its dispatch, and prevent 
any one from being oppressed with a 
large arrear of causes. 

The second object they propose to 
effect by simplifying the form, and 
diminishing the steps of the process 





notwithstanding the boasted simplicity of the Code Napoleon. 
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for compelling appearance, and, parti- 
cularly in bailable actions, by sepa- 
rating the two objects of process, 
namely, the enforcement of an appear- 
ance on the part of the defendant, and 
the obtaining of security by the deten- 
tion of his person or the taking of bail. 
Where the cause of action is sworn to 
exceed the sum of 20/., the plaintiff is 
allowed to arrest the defendant as soon 
as he gives him notice of action, by 
serving him with the writ; and by an 
absurd complication, the time of the 
defendant's appearance, and of the 
commencement of the pleadings, is 
subjected to all the delays incident to 
an inquiry into the sufficiency of the 
bail and the forms for taking their 
security. This absurdity the commis- 
sioners propose to abolish, and to 
allow the plaintiff in all cases to enter 
an appearance for the defendant, if he 
himself fails to do so within the speci- 
fied time, and to proceed in the action 
without reference to the time bail may 
be perfected. Another source of delay 
is the arbitrary division of terms, and 
the rule that no party shall be com- 
pellable to take more than one step 
in the pleadings in each term or the 
following vacation. This rule they 
also recommend to be cancelled, and 
each party to be compelled to proceed 
in his pleadings within a certain num- 
ber of days after receiving the last 
pleading of his opponent, without any 
reference to the terms. 

With respect to the abolition of 
useless and obsolete forms, and the 
simplification of the practice, it is ob- 
vious that both were highly desirable ; 
but it is also obvious, that it required 
great caution, great ability, and great 
knowledge of the subject, to ascertain 
with certainty what was really obsolete 
and useless, and discover how far these 
forms might be disconnected from others 
whose utility is acknowledged, with- 
out substantial injury to the working of 
that complicated machinery with which 
they had to deal. This difficult, dan- 
gerous, and laborious task they have 
executed with a success truly sur- 
prising ; and though, as human, their 
efforts are necessarily imperfect, it was 
not to have been expected that they 
could have approached so near to per- 
fection as they really have. The most 
material simplification is in the pro- 
cess by which actions are commenced. 
At present, each court has peculiar 
forms of its own; and all these, 
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amounting in the whole to sixteen, 
have but two objects in view —the en- 
forcement of an appearance on the 
part of the defendant in all actions, and 
in bailable actions the obtaining se- 
curity, by detaining his person until 
he gives sufficient bail. This uniformi- 
ty of object naturally suggests a uni- 
formity of means ; and, accordingly, 
the commissioners propose one form of 
process for non-bailable and another 
for bailable actions, to be used for 
commencing suits in all the courts, 
and to be capable of being executed 
by the sheriff of any county in which 
the defendant may be found. 

This prevention of delay, abolishing 
of obsolete and useless forms, and sim- 
plification of the practice, will cut off a 
great amount of useless expense, by 
dispensing with the payment of various 
fees — such as remanet fees, term fees, 
and others incident to delay, fees of 
office relating to those forms, and a va- 
riety of motions and applications on 
which fees were paid to counsel, and 
other serious expenses incurred, and 
in particular all fees paid for mere sig- 
nature. 

Actions are calculated merely for the 
redress of injuries committed, and our 
courts of common law have no power 
to interfere for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the commission of a wrong. They 
have, or rather, till the report of the 
commissioners, they had, no power 
either to obtain the evidence ofa living 
witness who could not be produced in 
court. But as an appeal to a court of 
common law is at all times attended 
with much less delay and expense than 
to a court of equity, the commissioners 
propose to enable the former to issue a 
writ of prohibition, to prevent a threat- 
ened infraction of an agreement, where 
it appears that the recovery of damages 
would be an inadequate remedy; and to 
order the examination of witnesses upon 
interrogatories. Though the latter part 
of their recommendation has been al- 
ready carried into effect, we must be 
allowed to express some doubt as to 
the expediency of either. There is 
much danger in confounding the pro- 
vinces of equity and common law; 
and we are not without apprehension 
that those measures may have the effect 
of introducing the vagueness, expense, 
and delay of equity into common law, 
instead of engrafting upon the former 
the simplicity of the latter. The most 
valuable part of our system is the ne- 
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cessity for viva voce evidence. So 
much of the reliance to be placed on a 
witness depends on the manner in 
which his evidence is given, and the 
effect of a severe cross exainination 
upon him, that the value of evidence 
given upon interrogatories out of court 
must always be very inferior to that 
which the jury has an opportunity of 
hearing from the witnesses themselves ; 
and we sincerely believe that the new 
law will give rise to much additional 
false swearing. The issuing of prohi- 
bitions, too, will in a great measure de- 
pend on the weight of the affidavits ; 
and the system of affidavits has, as is 
universally allowed, been already car- 
ried to a mischievous extent. 

With a view to diminish the expense 
of witnesses, various alterations are pro- 
posed, the general principles of which 
are, to require a more accurate state- 
ment of the grounds of action and of 
defence than is now usual,— where it 
is necessary, to state on the face of the 
pleadings a certain number of facts, in 
order that the grounds of the right 
claimed may appear, but the other 
party has no ground for doubting the 
truth of many of the facts so stated, to 
prevent him from putting his adversary 
to the expense of proving them,— to 
provide for the proof of documents 
previous to trial, and, by narrowing 
the questions to a few precise issues, 
to give the parties more definite in- 
formation of the points on which they 
must be prepared with proof. There 
is nothing on which the commissioners 
have displayed a sounder philosophy 
than on this, and yet it is almost the 
only part in which they are at variance 
with the popular opinion. It has of 
late years been the fashion to decry 
pleading as the most odious and ex- 
pensive part of the system ; and this 
foolish clamour has, we regret to say, 
been encouraged by men filling high 
judicial situations, but owing their 
advancement rather to patronage than 
merit ; and, in particular, by one who, 
however distinguished by eloquence at 
the bar, has been only known upon 
the bench as a rash and ignorant and 
petulant judge. Unlearned in the law, 
unacquainted with the connexion of its 
various parts, and blind to the prin- 
ciples on which they rest, he remem- 
bered on the bench the embarrassment 
which his ignorance occasioned at the 
bar, and affected to despise a system 
which he could not comprehend ; but 
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though his foolish observations have 
occasionally elicited a cheer from per- 
sons equally ignorant with himself, 
public and professional disapprobation 
has signalised his legal inefficiency, and 
a manifest improvement in the business 
of his quondam court has marked his 
removal from its bench. 

We wish our limits would allow us 
to enter more at large into this part of 
the subject, as we consider it to be of 
the utmost importance, that the public 
should be satisfied with every thing 
connected with the administration of 
the law; and we have no doubt that 
we should be able to convince our 
readers of the propriety of the princi- 
ple recommended by the commission- 
ers; but we are obliged to pass on to 
other matters. We may perhaps here- 
after devote a paper to this particular 
subject, which we consider not only 
important but interesting ; but we can- 
not avoid observing here, that in the 
bill of costs already referred to, the 
whole expense occasioned by the plead- 
ings was between 5/. and 6/., while that 
incurred by producing three witnesses 
was upwards of 451. 

With reference as well to the neces- 
sity for an increased number of judges 
occasioned by the addition of the Welsh 
circuits (a subject on which we do not 
intend to touch), as with a view to a 
more satisfactory dispatch of the busi- 
ness in the courts at Westminster, it 
was recommended that a judge should 
be added to each court, and that re- 
commendation has been carried into 
effect. Of late years by far the greatest 
part of the legal business of the coun- 
try has been thrown upen the King’s 
Bench, and this has tended seriously 
to impede its general dispatch ; be- 
cause, while this court has been la- 
bouring, day after day, early and late, 
in endeavouring to get through the 
causes in its paper, the other courts, 
particularly the Exchequer, have been 
comparatively unoccupied, sitting fre- 
quently not above half an hour a-day 
in term, and not more than a 
few days after term. The necessary 
consequence was, that the arrear of 
business in the King’s Bench became 
immense; and though the astonishing 
energy and unremitting perseverance 
of the present chief justice battled, 
almost successfully, with the nisi prius 
causes, it was found impossible, with- 
out some new regulation, to prevent a 
constantly accumulating arrear of term 
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business. To effect this object, a court, 
commonly called “the Three-Judge 
Court,” was established about ten years 
ago, consisting of three judges of the 
King’s Bench, with power to hear and 
determine almost all questions which 
come within the description of term 
business; but, as this court sat imme- 
diately after term, and during the time 
the chief was occupied at nisi prius, the 
court consisted for the most part of the 
three puisne judges, who thus decided 
some of the most important cases in 
the absence of their chief, who, though 
the first judge of the land, was left in 
ignorance of the points of law laid 
down in his own court, and the want 
of whose sanction and concurrence de- 
tracted much from the weight of the 
decisions. This, however, was not the 
only objection to that very unpopular 
court: the difficulty of withdrawing 
eminent men from the nisi prius court 
to attend its sittings, the absence of the 
greater portion of the profession and 
the public, who flocked to the other 
courts, and other minor circumstances, 
tended to diminish its efficacy ; and its 
extinction has been a source of satis- 
faction to every practising member of 
the har. 

The experience of that court shewed 
the value to be placed on the presence 
of the chief, and the attendance of a 
full court; and principally with a view 
to secure this object during the whole 
of each term, the commissioners recom- 
mended the increased number of judges, 
so that one might be detached for the 
purpose of attending in chambers, to 
transact the necessary business there, 
while a full court was sitting. The 
greatest benefit, however, which has 
arisen from the appointment of a fifth 
judge to the Court of King’s Bench, is 
the establishment of an ancillary court, 
in which one of the puisne judges at- 
tends through the whole of each term 
in rotation. To this court are referred 
all questions which are not considered 
of sufficient importance to demand the 
consideration of the whole court, but 
which, being very numerous, necessa- 
rily occupy a great portion of time. 
The consequence is, that none but 
important cases come before the full 
court, which is thus enabled to dis- 
patch its business with greater ease 
than at any former period. The an- 
cillary court sits in the bail court ad- 
joining the Court of King’s Bench, so 
that counsel can easily pass from one 
VOL. V. NO. XXVIII, 
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to the other; and by a spirit of accom- 
modation in the presiding judge and 
the bar, no inconvenience arises with 
respect to the attendance of counsel. 

But, while the arrangement we have 
just adverted to has tended much to 
diminish the pressure of term business 
on the Court of King’s Bench, the diffi- 
culty still continues with respect to the 
nisi prius cases, which go on accumu- 
lating, notwithstanding that the sittings 
for the trial of them during term have 
been much more numerous of late, 
and it is necessary that some measure 
should be adopted to prevent this ac- 
cumulation. 

The additional sittings in term-time 
have not, we think, been attended with 
advantage, and have most certainly not 
increased the satisfaction of the suitors. 
The commissioners allege, that in their 
opinion nothing tends more to the 
satisfactory transaction of business than 
the undivided attendance of counsel on 
the causes in which they are engaged ;” 
and we have already pointed out how 
much of the satisfaction of a suitor in 
the result of a cause depends on his 
confidence in the advocate by whom 
that cause is conducted. We think, 
therefore, that as much facility as pos- 
sible should be given to the suitor of 
selecting his counsel, and as much 
certainty of being able to secure that 
counsel’s undivided attendance. Now, 
though it may be necessary, for the 
dispatch of business, that there should 
be three courts, with, to a certain ex- 
tent, a distinct bar for each — yet, 
when the business of the same court 
comes to be so distributed that dif- 
ferent branches of it are sitting in 
two different places, and at a distance 
of between two and three miles from 
each other, it is impossible for a party 
to count with any fair probability on 
the personal service of the barrister he 
engages, without restricting his choice 
to a very small number, and to a very 
unsatisfactory and improper degree. 

The very few barristers who arrive 
at eminence shews how rare the qua- 
lities are which can give general satis- 
faction to the suitors, and how neces- 
sary, therefore, it is that the range of 
choice should be left as wide as pos- 
sible. Under the present arrangement, 
however, counsel may be engaged in a 
nisi prius case at the Guildhall, while a 
special case is called on in the full 
court at Westminster, in which the 
entire reliance of his client is placed 
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on his exertion and ability, and which 
eannot be postponed without danger to 
the orderly proceeding of the court — 
or he may be engaged in the full eourt, 
while another client is submitting to a 
nonsuit, on some point on which his 
locum tenens is at fault, but which he 
himself would have been able to ex- 
plain. The dissatisfaction of the suitor, 
the failure of justice, and the most ha- 
rassing anxiety to the counsel engaged, 
is the result of this arrangement, which, 
after all, adds but little to the general 
dispatch of business. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that 
whatever delay it may occasion, no 
important cause should be tried during 
the term; and we think that the trial of 
undefended and unimportant causes 
might be provided for in a much more 
efficient and satisfactory manner, by 
extending the principle of the One- 
Judge Court to trials at nisi prius. It 
would be contrary to the principles we 
have been endeavouring to inculcate, 
to propose any measure which would 
have the effect of restricting a suitor, 
either in the choice of his advocate or 
his court, on any question actually 
disputed ; buta great number of causes 
are undefended, in which it is only 
necessary for the plaintiff to make out 
a prima facie case for the jury ; and 
there is no possible reason why parties 
should not be compelled to refer such 
cases to the ancillary court. We are 
aware that defendants anxious for de- 
lay would declare their causes to be 
defended when not really so, for the 
purpose of preventing such resort; but 
we can see no difficulty or impropriety 
in requiring an affidavit in support of 
such declaration. To this court, also, 
might be referred such causes as the 
parties themselves considered unim- 
portant, and agreed to try before it; 
and even some slight difference, in the 
way of costs, might be made, for the 
purpose of encouraging such a course. 
By this means, while the chief’s court 
was sitting for the trial of all special 
jury causes, and all but undefended 
common jury causes, which the parties 
chose to set down for hearing before it, 
the other court would be proceeding 
with unimportant and undefended 
causes, in which the attendance of 
eminent counsel would be unnecessary, 
without in the least interfering with the 
dispatch of business in the superior 
court. 

We have already directed the atten- 
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tion of our readers to the fact, that 
almost the only delay, not absolutely 
necessary for the ends of justice, which 
now occurs in the course of an action, 
is in the difficulty of bringing it to trial, 
or, if a question of law arises at the 
trial, bringing that question before the 
court. We have also shewn that the 
delay in term business has been much 
diminished; and it therefore follows 
that, at present, the grievance of delay 
almost entirely arises from the arrear 
of nisi prius cases. To the reduction 
of this arrear every effort consistent 
with the principles we have pointed 
out should be directed; and unless 
some valid objection can be urged 
against the alteration we have suggest- 
ed, it ought certainly to be tried. 

But whatever means may be disco- 
vered for enabling the Court of King’s 
Bench to dispatch the business brought 
before it, it must still continue to be 
most desirable that the public should 
resort in a more equal degree to the 
other two courts. The judges of the 
King’s Bench enjoy a somewhat higher 
rank, and the chief a somewhat higher 
salary than the others; but all are 
chosen from the same bar, all the 
puisne judges are equally well paid, 
and each court should be equally fitted 
to afford justice to the publie by whom 
their services are rewarded. Not- 
withstanding all this, however, “ the 
world,” 


«That rarely blames unjustly,” 


has decided in favour of the King’s 
Bench, with a constancy and uni- 
formity that proves there must be 
something more than caprice in the 
selection. It therefore naturally occurs 
to inquire what are the points in which 
the King’s Bench essentially or acci- 
dentally differs from the other two, in 
order to ascertain whether to these 
points of difference we can ascribe its 
superiority. 

Until very lately, indeed, it differed 
essentially from the Common Pleas, 
in exercising an appellate jurisdiction 
over it, and being, with respect to the 
bar, an open court, besides some minor 
points relating to the practice and the 
costs, in which the advantage was de- 
cidedly on its side. The appellate 
jurisdiction, which could not but mili- 
tate against the equal distribution of 
business, has been lately abolished, 
and some steps have been taken to 
assimilate the practice in all the three 
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courts; so that the principal essential 
difference remaining is the exclusion 
of all but serjeants from practising in 
the Common Pleas. 

The Exchequer, until very lately, 
differed most widely, and still, though 
in a mitigated degree, differs in con- 
struction and practice from the other 
two. As the bar of the Common Pleas 
was exclusive, so was the office of at- 
torney in the Exchequer, none but 
clerks in court being allowed to prac- 
tise there. Of late, however, the court 
has been thrown open, all attorneys are 
admitted to practise, and many most 
important improvements have been 
made with respect to practice and 
costs, which have already produced an 
increased resort to that court. 

But, great as the effect produced by 
the permanent and essential points of 
difference have been, that occasioned 
by others of an accidental and tempo- 
rary nature have been much greater. 
For many years the King’s Bench has 
been presided over by a chief justice, 
who, but for a rarely appearing infir- 
mity of temper and an occasional rude- 
ness of manner, might constitute the 
beau ideal of a judge: learned, pro- 
found, quick, firm, and energetic, the 
strength of his character, the extent of 
his attainments, and a dignity arising 
from the consciousness of superiority, 
command universal respect, and enable 
him to rule, without effort, the most 
unwieldy and the most irritable spirits 
of his court. A keen and early per- 
ception of the real question at issue, 
and a love for and habit of close and 
concise reasoning, qualify him for cor- 
recting the rambling propensities of 
loose and vagrant minds, whether dis- 
played in an argument to the court, an 
address to the jury, or an examina- 
tion of a witness ; and he does correct 
them with an unshrinking hand. 

Until very lately, indeed, the other 
two courts were presided over by 
judges not adequate to the situations 
they held, and the trials at nisi prius 
were conducted in a manner calculated 
rather to deter than to encourage the 
resort of honest suitors. To the Court 
of Common Pleas, indeed, many re- 
sorted, rather through the hope of en- 
listing the prejudices of the judge, and 
winning the advocacy of his ardent 
temper on their side, than with a view 
to obtain a calm and patient trial. Nor 
was the insufficiency of the chiefs the 
only evil; for the puisne benches were, 
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for the most part, filled by equally in- 
sufficient occupants ; and indeed, when 
a vacancy occurred in the Exchequer, 
the appointment was always considered 
the perquisite of the chancellor, and 
made without the slightest regard to 
the candidste’s fitness for the office. 
This error has, in a great degree, been 
rectified. Lord Lyndhurst presides 
over the Exchequer with a vigour and 
a talent that has raised his reputation 
as a judge to the level of Lord Tenter- 
den, and Sir Nicholas Tindal is at least 
an efficient chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas; measures have been also 
taken to improve the character of 
the puisne bench; and although the 
fitness of a recent appointment may 
be questioned, and the superiority of 
the King’s Bench is still great, the 
other courts are much improved in 
every respect. 

The exclusive nature of the Com- 
mon Pleas has been a subject of 
much discussion; and its evil effects 
were never more sensibly felt than at 
the present moment, when Serjeant 
Wilde sways the proceedings with 
such paramount influence, as almost 
to insure success to the cause which 
he espouses. The commissioners in- 
cline to preserve the “ancient and 
honourable order of serjeants,” but re- 
commend that other barristers should 
have the privilege of being heard on 
all questions arising out of trials in 
which they have been engaged; and in 
the propriety of this recommendation 
we fully agree. It will open the court 
upon almost all important business ; it 
will draw to it a great quantity of the 
circuit causes; and it will restrict the 
choice of counsel only in cases in 
which, for the most part, a more 
extended choice is umnecessary, and 
would, by diverting the attention of 
the other barristers, obstruct the gene« 
ral business of the King’s Bench and 
Exchequer. These alterations, with a 
little more attention to the choice of 
judges, and an assimilation of the 
practice, would, we have no doubt, 
Insure a fair distribution of the busi- 
ness, without having recourse to any 
arbitrary measures for restricting the 
suitor either in the choice of his court 
or his counsel. We should have a 
separate set of men for each court in 
all unimportant causes; and when the 
importance of the case required a more 
extended choice, the selection might be 
made from the whole bar, without re- 
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ference to the court in which the ques- 
tion was to be determined. 

We may here be permitted to ob- 
serve, that fewas the alterations already 
pointed out may seem, they would, if 
fairly carried into effect, amply suffice to 
remedy the evils now complained of by 
the public, and to satisfy their demands 
for reform. Cheapness and expedition 
is what they call for—a degree of cheap- 
ness and expedition which shall not 
interfere with the proper and satisfac- 
tory conduct of a cause, but which shall 
arise from the cutting off of unnecessary 
expense and needless delay. We 
have shewn that this desired expedition 
must be sought for in the means of ac- 
celerating the trial of a cause, and the 
hearing of a question, after the one is 
set down for argument, and the other 
for trial; that that cheapness must be 
obtained by abolishing the various 
sinecure and unnecessary offices so nu- 
merously appended to our courts of 
law ; and that while the preventing of 
arrears of business will diminish ex- 
pense, so will the abolition of useless 
offices mitigate delay. We have shewn 
the means by which the former object 
can be effected,— those necessary for 
the attainment of the latter are too 
simple to require observation. It only 
remains, therefore, to inquire into the 
probable causes, why those changes, so 
strongly urged by the commissioners, 
so evidently consistent with reason, 
and so calculated to allay the dissatis- 
faction of the public, have not been 
carried into full effect. 

The first step in this inquiry is to as- 
certain on whom the changes depend ; 
and here it is necessary to observe, 
that the objects of our jurisprudence 
are twofold,— first, rights, and, second- 
ly, the manner of pursuing those rights. 
Rights are established by the common 
law and by statutes; they are altoge- 
ther independent of the courts, and are 
without the range of our present in- 
quiry. But with respect to the manner 
of pursuing those rights, the choice ofa 
court is in the discretion of the suitor; 
the form of the action, the right of ap- 
peal, and, in general, the laws of plead- 
ing and evidence, and the mode of 
trial, depend upon the principles of 
the common law, and are as much be- 
yond the control of the judges as if 
they were founded on positive enact- 
ments. We say as much, because, al- 
though principles are sometimes over- 
ruled by the judges, the question on 
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such occasions is, not whether the prin- 
ciples are proper, but whether they are 
the principles of the common law. 
But with respect to what is generally 
called “ the practice of the court,” the 
different steps to be taken between the 
issuing of the writ and the execution, 
and the time for taking them ; notice 
to opposite parties, service of writs, 
amending pleadings, and other mat- 
ters, motions in court for various pur- 
poses, and in general all matters in 
which a fault committed amounts to 
irregularity and is cognisable by the 
court itself, and not error to be insisted 
on before another court of appellate 
jurisdiction; with respect to all these, as 
they rest for the most part on general 
rules published from time to time by 
the respective courts, the power of the 
judges is very great; and it is their 
province and their duty to examine 
and amend the state of the law re- 
lating to them. They have already 
done something towards the fulfilment 
of this duty, by publishing two sets 
of general rules; the first set having 
for their object the abridgment of 
pleadings and the simplification of the 
practice with respect to bail; and the 
second, the assimilation of the practice 
in the three courts. But when we 
consider what power they derive under 
the statute 1 William IV.c.70, for esta- 
blishing a simple and uniform practice, 
and recollect how much leisure the 
puisne judges have in the intervals 
between terms, we are bound to say 
that they have not displayed sufficient 
industry. The little they have done has 
been done in a little way, and shews 
a manifest reluctance to grapple with 
real difficulties, or trench upon the spoil 
which useless forms supply to the vast 
swarm of our official sinecurists. 

With respect to writs used for the 
purpose of commencing actions, it is 
very doubtful how far the authority of 
the judges extends ; and, indeed, 
these, and the greatest portion of the 
proposed amendments, depend on the 
co-operation of the government, as 
well by an exercise of the power 
vested in them, as by introducing bills 
into parliament for the purposes for 
which the interference of the legisla- 
ture is necessary. Although, there- 
fore, the judges may not have been 
sufficiently alert in their peculiar pro- 
vince, the chief blame of protracted 
abuses rests with the government. 
Every one knows how difficult it is to 
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carry any measure through either house 
of parliament unless supported by mi- 
nisters; how sensitive our legislators 
become to the interests of parties, how 
feelingly alive to the danger of giving 
offence, and how one objection to the 
details occurs after another, until the 
principle of the measure is at last de- 
stroyed; and the mortified originator 
prefers its withdrawal to the chance of 
its passing in a mutilated form. Why 
then have ministers not interfered ? 
First, because it would be incon- 
sistent with the only principle to which 
the present Lord Chancellor has al- 
ways uniformly adhered; namely, of 
never carrying into effect any measures 
of the utility of which he has previously 
expressed a strong conviction. The 
Whigs have all sufficiently exhibited 
the difference between ins and outs ; 
they have learned how much easier it 
is to censure than amend, to promise 
than to perform: but Lord Brougham 
in particular, alihough “ raised to an 
eminence from which he can survey 
new fields of usefulness,” has merely 
contented himself with surveying, with- 
out taking the trouble of cultivation. 
He instituted the London University, 
and vehemently declaimed in its fa- 
vour; he has since acquired the power 
of assisting it by something more sub- 
stantial than a speech, and he has 
accordingly abandoned it. This we 
mention in illustration of his princi- 
ples, and not because we regret the 
smothering of that unpropitious hive. 
He preached against West Indian 
slavery, to obtain the suffrages of the 
people of York; but now that he is 
armed with the power of a minister, he 
feels scared by its responsibility from 
any attempt at realising the unfounded 
dreams with which he deluded his 
constituents. He displayed his vigour, 
his eloquence, and the vast powers of 
his mind, in the cause of local courts ; 
and local courts are now no longer 
thought of. He fascinated his au- 
dience with a beautiful picture of a 
reformed Court of Chancery; he pro- 
pounded doctrines from which no one 
could dissent, and laid down principles 
based on the soundest philosophy, and 
likely to lead to the most beneficial 
measures ; but the Court of Review Bill 
has convinced us that, as usual, those 
principles were laid down, and those 
(loctrines enforced, merely for the pur- 
pose of shewing how widely he could 
depart from both. 
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To this, which we believe to be a 
very strong motive with his lordship, 
we must add the laziness of all the 
individual members of the government, 
their consciousness of inability to deal 
with any practical subject, their pro- 
verbial fears of giving offence, their in- 
difference to the real interests of the 
public unconnected with their own, 
and, perhaps, their anticipations of a 
result which, by overturning all sys- 
tems, will render nugatory the reform 
of any one in particular. 

There is one other obstacle in the 
way of reform: the various unneces- 
sary forms to which we have alluded 
give rise to a multiplicity of offices, 
and at each of these offices fees are 
paid. The abolition of the forms, 
therefore, would occasion the abolition 
of the fees; it would deprive many, as 
well judges as ministers, of extensive 
patronage; and it would trench upon 
the system of providing for junior 
branches of great families, almost as 
dear to the hearts of chief justices as to 
those of Lords Grey and Plunkett. 

But though the ministers will not 
interfere, though they have proved their 
indifference to the cause of justice, by 
the strong contrast of their legal ap- 
pointments with those of their prede- 
cessors, is there no one else who will? 
Is there no independent Tory in the 
House of Commons to bring forward 
a bill upon the subject, and to tell the 
gentlemen of the treasury bench, that 
as the Lord Chancellor himself has 
declared that it is the first duty of a 
government to provide for the due ad- 
ministration of the law; and as the 
same Chancellor has also declared 
that the present administration of the 
law is defective; he considers himself 
bound by those declarations to bring 
forward his bill, even at the risk of 
delaying the measures of the govern- 
ment? 

By whomsoever introduced, the re- 
form of the law will confer ample 
credit on its author; and, when the 
influence of other measures has ceased 
to be felt, and the remembrance of 
them has passed away, the gratitude of 
future ages will embalm the memory 
of him who shall succeed in opening 
wide the doors of justice, and render- 
ing a resort to legal decision as simple, 
as cheap, and as expeditious, as is con- 
sistent with the satisfaction of the suit- 
ors, and the complicated relations of 
civilised society. 
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THE SOCK AND THE BUSKIN. 
No. III. 


MISS FANNY KEMBLE'S “ FRANCIS THE FIRST,” AND MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S 
“ HUNCHBACK.” 


{In one of our former Numbers of the “Sock and the Buskin,” we spoke 
differently to what we now do on the merits of Miss Fanny Kemble. 
The present paper, as may be easily seen, is not by the same hand that in- 


dited the other. 


We have had nothing to do, digitally speaking, with either. 


The views of our two friends are in direct opposition; but we have neverthe- 
less determined that the present paper should find grace and favour in the 
pages of Recina, since there is nothing that elucidates the truth so much as 
free discussion. We have neither partiality nor enmity to gratify. Our wish 
is that every subject should be fairly canvassed, and the merits of every 


person duly weighed and rightly estimated. 


One word more may, perhaps, 


be necessary: the writer of this article is not known, even by name, to any 
member of the Kemble family.—O. Y.] 


It is a noble sight, says the poet, to 
Witness a good man struggling with 
misfortune: equally so is it to be- 
hold the undaunted bearing of a fra- 
gile woman in the midst of adver- 
sity. The authoress of Francis the 
First has known either extreme of 
fortune. She was educated in the 
bosom of a family which was courted 
for its talent by the noble, the rich, 
and the aristocratic. Pride was obliged 
to vail its plume, its pomp, and its 
circumstance, when it crossed the 
threshold of Genius. Fashion forgot its 
frivolity, its contortions, and grimaces, 
while listening to the manly sentiments 
which it heard pronounced by the ora- 
cular lips of those who had attained to 
the highest eminence of that profession 
which most conspicuously requires the 
happiest possible combination of phy- 
sical and intellectual perfection. Such 
was the distinction won by the Kemble 
family. 

The origin of dramatic poetry is 
to be found in the religion of the 
Greeks. Derived from so holy a 
source, it has also as holy ‘an end in 
view,—the improvement of mankind. 
It is the most efficacious, as well 
as the most difficult, method of in- 
struction. Didactic poetry becomes 
tiresome. Epic wants the power of 
concentrating attention upon the per- 
sonages introduced, by the necessi- 
ty for frequent descriptions and epi- 
sodes. Sculpture and painting shew 
only one form and one unchanging 
view; though from the power with 
which that form and view are con- 
ceived and wrought by the chisel and 
the pencil of the artist, the widest lati- 
tude is given to the imagination of 
the beholder. A novel affords oppor- 


tunities for minute accounts of scenery, 
and for the circumstantial mention of 
the attitudes and proceedings of the 
characters ; but this advantage is much 
counteracted by the certainty, that the 
employment of those opportunities by 
the artist must distract the attention 
and discompose the unity of action. 
In the drama, the unity of action is 
pervading and unbroken. The per- 
sonages describe every thing for them- 
selves; and the artist,during the perusal 
or the spectacle, is entirely forgotten. 
Independently of this peculiarity, living 
representatives of the characters deli- 
neated are brought upon the scene, 
who go through the display of the 
passions and emotions with which the 
originals are supposed to have been 
actuated. Thus the drama has been, 
is, and must be, when rightly conceived 
and rightly executed, the very best 
mode of instruction for the multitude. 
And as the powers requisite for the 
writer are manifold and multiform, 
so in their combination they point out 
the possessor as one containing the 
highest and best qualities of heart and 
of head, of which human nature is 
capable. Of this mankind are aware, 
and have consequently accorded their 
acclamations and applause to the dra- 
matic authors of Europe. While the 
fame and the name of great command- 
ers, of ermined monarchs, and diplo- 
matists who set the world agape at the 
power of intrigue and trickery which 
they exhibited, have been washed down 
into the pit of oblivion, the names of 
JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
of Shakespeare, and Gothe, and Cal- 
deron, and Lope da Vega, and Molitre, 
possess an undying, eternal, and ever- 
youthful interest for mankind, Time, 
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which injures all else, increases the 
numbers of those who look on such 
mighty masters as the true teachers of 
the world—teachers, in sooth, who, 
without austerity of manner, or display 
of rigcrous authority, or wielding in 
firmly clenched hand the ferule of the 
pedagogue, have laid open the vast 
treasury of their wisdom and their 
acquirements for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. In their pages the 
hideous features of vice are portrayed 
with the masterly execution of Michael 
Angelo, the beauties of nature are dis- 
played with the discriminating touches 
and the melting colours of Claude Lor- 
raine, or her bristling and dense soli- 
tudes and antres dark with the vigor 
of Salvator himself. Indeed, all things 
considered, they transcend the painters, 
because the canvass of the latter can 
only give one side of the thing repre- 
sented, whereas the delineations of the 
poet are rounded and full. Folly, 
passion, emotion, madness—all things 
incidental to infirm human nature—are 
noted down in unfading language, and 
fullest and minutest description, in the 
pages of the dramatists. Nor were 
those achievements by them the effect 
of intuition. It was by intermingling 
with the world, by scrutinising into 
the condition of his fellows, as they 
actually appeared around him, that 
Shakespeare was enabled to produce 
his various characters. It was not 
because he wrote plays while almost a 
youth, that therefore he must have 
drawn from his own imagination, 
unassisted by intense study of man- 
kind. A man, in comparison to any 
other, may live doubly and trebly in 
the same given space of time. Shake- 
speare at thirty, in all that is dignified 
and excellent in man, was equal to the 
world combined, which had witnessed 
the revolution of many scores of cen- 
turies, 

If the poet’s character stand so 
high, as it most assuredly does, he 
who has to fulfil the poet’s intentions, 
and to embody his delineations, and 
enounce their minutest touches to the 
multitude, is in merit second only to 
the poet himself. Actors, we know, 
have, generally speaking, not been 
tolerated in society: theirs has been 
a degraded rank, and the actions of 
many of the class have, we confess, 
been the reverse of reputable. But 
the good are not to be mixed up with 
the bad, and to share in that scorn 
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and that contempt which the black 
members of the profession have de- 
servedly drawn upon _ themselves. 
While the lowest of the class get 
drunk at the Pig and Whistle and the 
Harp, the first of that class are not 
only men of cultivated minds in the 
highest possible degree (as they needs 
must be), but of unimpeachable re- 
spectability ; and they accordingly sit 
at the tables of princes, and are 
admitted into the mnermost of the 
saloons of fashion. Who was not 
proud of an acquaintance with Garrick, 
to say nothing of the actors of Greece 
and of Rome, or of Southampton and 
his Shakespeare ? who was not proud 
of the acquaintance of John Kemble 
and his sister Siddons? who would 
not gladly throw open his doors to 
Charles Young and Charles Kemble, 
and his accomplished and handsome 
daughter, who has produced the tra- 
gedy under discussion ? 

In Miss Fanny Kemble, the poet 
and the player are wonderfully com- 
bined. We do not say that her scenic 
representations are equal to those of 
Siddons or of O’Neil; but we see no 
reason why she should not greatly 
exceed, at a future period, that per- 
fection which she has already attained, 
and so admirably exhibited. It is 
observable that true genius is slow 
in its growth, and springs from seed 
perchance too minute for unassisted 
vision. The largest rivers take their 
rise in narrow fountains, and sportive 
travellers have leaped across the in- 
fant streams of the Rhine and the 
Thames. Perfection is the silent work 
of years. It is easy to quote names to 
prove the contrary; but those names 
can be as easily shewn to be the 
exceptions to the rule, and not the 
rule itself. This is borne out in the 
history of the Kemble family. Siddons 
came before a London audience and 
failed —the effort was premature (did 
not Demosthenes fail for the same rea- 
son, long before the glorious Siddons ?) ; 
Kemble, feeling his own imperfection, 
travelled about the country from barn 
to playhouse in indigence, till his 
strength was matured, and he became 
assured that he was a man; Charles, 
his brother, we all remember, was for 
many of his early years an unsuccessful 
performer—a mere stick, as he was sig- 
nificantly called ;—and if Miss Fanny 
Kemble have not accomplished all that 
injudicious friends preconised in her fa~ 
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vour, and sycophantic journalists pro- 
mised on her part, are we to shut oureyes 
to that ability and commanding talent 
which she really possesses, because 
she has not come up to the high mark 
of public expectation? She, however, 
has youth before her—she has won- 
derful capabilities—she has a quick 
penetrating eye and expanded intellect, 
a solid and stern judgment—she has 
varied reading and much learning— 
she has an enviable memory, and, 
more than all, a strong mind and 
unwearied patience. She has only to 
make proper use of these appliances, 
and, trusting to her unassisted reason, 
we expect to see her reach an altitude 
in perfection which the envious will 
no doubt grieve in their very hearts’ 
core to behold. 

Miss Fanny Kemble was never 
destined to the stage. The misfor- 
tunes of the father made the daughter 
an actress. The former was reduced 
to beggary by the failure of his manage- 
ment and the lawsuits in which, as part 
proprietor of the theatre, he had been 
involved—his family circle was about 
to be broken up—his furniture was 
about to be seized by rapacious credit- 
ors: he was an unfortunate man, and 
the fate of misfortune he was daily 
undergoing in increasing bitterness : 
he expected sympathy, and encoun- 
tered disregard and desertion on the 
part of those who in his heyday of 
prosperity were proud (the contempt- 
ible reptiles!) to call themselves his 
friends. While the gloom was settling 
in denser wreaths over his once cheer- 
ful hearth—while the bitterness of 
disappointment, and anxiety for the 
salvation and welfare of those who 
were to him dearer than life itself, 
was torturing his heart, his young 
daughter stept forward and averted the 
impending arm of fate, and dispelled 
the darkness from his dwelling. The 
hoydenish girl had suddenly assumed 
the sedate aspect of the thoughtful 
woman : all youthful visions and day- 
dreams, and secret and silent aspira- 
tions, were at once banished from her 
bosom, and, with the intrepidity of an 
Amazon armed in a holy cause, she 
deliberately came before the gaze of 
multitudes, to wage war against For- 
tune on behalf of those who had given 
her life, and for whom she determined 
to dedicate that life, in spite of the 
incessant anxiety that awaited her, and 
the wear and tear of public drudgery, 
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and the covert slanders or open ruffian- 
ly attacks of whosoever should be base 
enough or beastly enough to assault 
and malign an artless, and inoffensive, 
and innocent girl. The very act which 
brought her on the stage proclaimed 
her worth and her virtue, and even 
had she miserably failed, should have 
given her a sacred character — pro- 
claimed possession on her part of that 
species of virtue which is the purest, 
and the best, and the most acceptable 
to the Father of Goodness and Mercies 
—Filial Piety. By this Miss Kemble 
manifested her superlative virtue, her 
wisdom, and her strength of mind. 
Talk of Grecian daughters after this! 
The piety of Virgil’s hero, though 
aided by the charms of poetry, is 
surpassed by the piety of the young 
girl obeying the hard and prosaic call 
of necessity and love. To abandon in 
a moment every cherished anticipation 
and scheme of life—to burst without 
scruple through the seclusion of her 
family circle—to devote her existence 
to the existence of her parents —to 
face a theatrical audience, unprepared 
as she was, and trusting only to her 
innate strength, was a manifestation of 
moral courage and devotion which was 
well calculated to evince her worth, 
and take captive the hearts of English- 
men. The experiment was attempted, 
and was hailed by a tempest of ap- 
plause. Well do we remember the 
night, and well do we remember the 
broken tones and tearful eye with 
which the father, in his abounding 
pride of heart, came forward to ac- 
knowledge the congratulations of the 
auditory. Happy father, to have so 
excellent a child! For surely, if 
Hieaven has rewards in store for mor- 
tals, its choicest blessing must descend 
like the silent dew upon the head of 
so worthy and good a daughter. 

Miss Fanny Kemble was courted 
and caressed — was the theme of gene- 
ral praise and invidious compliment. 
Foplings toasted her at the clubs, and 
spawned forth their flippant flatteries 
in her presence; ladies of fashion 
invited her, as a newly arrived lioness, 
to their mansions ;—she was the object 
of universal applause, wonder, and 
sympathy. An ordinary girl’s head 
would have been instantly turned : she 
would have begun by fancying herself 
some exalted person, and continued 
to receive the homage of the multitude 

as a matter of rightful accordance. 
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Her senses would soon have fled up- 
ward into the limbo of vanity, and the 
possessor would have quickly proved 
herself to be a consummate idiot. 
Miss Kemble was made of sterner and 
truer mettle. 

We have already said that Miss 
Fanny Kemble exhibited in her own 
person the happiest combination of poet 
and player. Specimens of both are be- 
fore the world. Of the former, her play 
of Francis the First is an admirable 
specimen. This production was writ- 
ten by her when ouly seventeen years 
ofage. We really do not pretend to 
know Miss Kemble’s age at present— 
perhaps it may be nineteen, perhaps 
one-and-twenty. Whether either, or 
any other, it matters little. We do 
not mean to speak of her play as of 
the production of any incompetent per- 
son, but as the composition of one who 
not only is fully equal to such a task, 
but of something infinitely beyond it. 

This play, after the fashion of the 
old Greek trilogies, has its three several 
departments, almost wholly distinct in 
inward elaboration, although in outward 
plot dependent one upon the other. 
The first portion is dedicated to Love, 
the second to Hatred, the third to 
Repentance. We wish that we had 
room to enter into an analysis which 
should demonstrate the correctness 
of this observation. It is also an his- 
torical play, although many glaring 
liberties have been taken with the 
dead letter of history. It is im- 
possible ever to vivify the skeletons 
of characters which history furnishes, 
without taking an extravagant license. 
We are acquainted with the actions of 
the personages recorded, but in nine 
cases out of ten we know nothing of 
the movements ofthe heart—the exciting 
emotions and the maddening passions 
which drove them to the commission 
of those deeds by which their names 
have been emblazoned in the chronicles 
of the world. The Greek writers, in 
ail their works, have employed an 
arbitrary discretion in the portraiture 
of their heroes. A representation ac- 
cording to common-place facts and 
well-known incidents, is by no means 
capable of exciting curiosity and keep- 
ing up public attention. The tales of 
the house of Atreus were varied by 
every artist according to his fancy. 
Close adherence to facts recorded was 
of secondary importance, while the 
whole force and power of the Greek 
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writers was applied to delineating, in 
the most spirited and moving manner, 
whatever actions they were pleased to 
ascribe to their heroes. 

With these few observations, we pro- 
ceed to a slight mention of the story, 
which we shall not be able to illustrate 
by many appropriate passages of the 
play. ‘The first scene is a court of the 
Louvre, and introduces Vendéme and 
Chabannes, old generals, who meet the 
Duke of Alencon, a prince of the blood. 
The first informs the other two that 
the King had returned from tennis, and 
that he was holding converse with the 
Queen’s confessor in an impassioned 
manner, and that the two had just 
entered the Queen’s apartment. “ And, 
as I think,” continues the warrior — 


And, as I think, the Duke de Bourbon’s 
name 


Full many a time escaped their anxious 
lips. 


He then proceeds to describe the man 
of mystery — 


Strange to say, he is a Spaniard, 
And, stranger yet, he hath not been at 
court 


But a brief space, which renders his 
estate 


(Being so trusted by the Queen) a riddle, 

Whereat we guess in vain. She is not 
wont 

To doff her wariness on slight acquaint- 
ance ; 

Yet is this monk for ever with her; 
holding 

In full possession her most secret counsels, 


From their discourse, we are told 
that the Constable de Bourbon (another 
prince of the blood) is reeatled from his 
Milanese government, though all France 
is curious to know the reason. It is 
supposed that this is effected by the 
mother of Francis, Louisa of Savoy, 
Duchess of Angouléme, but it is not 
known that her reason is a_ secret 
passion she bears for the Constable. 
This secret passion was the moving 
cause of many remarkable events on 
the continent. Let it here be remarked, 
that while the Queen Mother loves 
De Bourbon, he in his turn loves her 
daughter, Margaret of Valois, known 
in history as Renée. While the three 
are conversing, the jester Triboulet 
joins them (a character in imitation of 
the clowns of Shakespeare, though 
tamed down to the modern taste); and 
shortly after them comes De Bonnivet, 
a courtier by profession, and the King’s 
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favourite by accident. The clown of- 
fends his dignity, and a fracas ensues. 

Margaret de Valois by her presence 
appeases all anger ; and, after checking 
the excessive flattery of De Bonnivet, 
who compares her to the “ bright 
dazzling sun,” asks Chabannes if he 
intends to join the tournay held that 
day by the King in honour of De Bour- 
bon’s return. Then ensues the follow- 
ing exquisite passage : 


CHABANNES. 
Gracious madam, 
We all intend, as I believe, to be there : 
I to look on, and criticise as age 
Ever will do, drawing comparisons 
?Twixt that which is, and that which hath 
been once. 
MARGARET. 
Envious comparisons! say, are they not? 
Surely the world alters not every day, 
That those, who play’d their parts but 
some score years 
Gone by, should cry out, “‘ How the times 
are alter’d !”— 
I do appeal to thy philosophy ; 
Say, is it so, Chabannes ? 
CHABANNES. 
In sober truth, then, in philosophy, 
Since thus your grace commands, I do 
believe 
That at our feet the tide of time flows on 
In strong and rapid course ; nor is one 
current 
Or rippling eddy liker to the rest, 
Than is one age unto its predecessor : 
Men still are men, the stream is still a 
stream, 
Through every change of changeful tide 
and time ; 
And ’tis, I fear, only our partial eye 
That lends a brighter sunbeam to the 
wave 
On which we launch’d our own adven- 
t’rous bark. 


The confessor is the Queen Mother’s 
agent in her intrigue for acquiring 
De Bourbon’s love; but he also has 
subtle ends to accomplish, which con- 
stitute the mainspring of the whole 
drama. The feeling which actuates 
the friar’s conduct is darkly hinted at 
by Laval, the lover of Francoise de Foix, 
to Lautrec, her brother : 


Once, Iremember me, the Queen had sent 

By me some mission to this confessor ;— 

By chance, the Princess Margaret, by 
whose side 

He stood, let fall a jewel from her finger ; 

Both stoop’d, and, as we did, our hands 
encounter’d— 

He ae back as though a serpent stung 
nim. 
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At the joust Francoise attracts the 
King’s admiration, and he determines 
to possess her. On the other hand, 
we have an animated scene between 
De Bourbon and Margaret. The alter- 
nations of his vehemence and yielding 
and confiding love are finely managed 
throughout the interview. The same 
managing power triumphs over the 
difficulties of the Constable’s inter- 
view with the Queen Mother, wherein 
we see fhe scarcely curbed pride of 
the man in admirable contrast with the 
deep Italian cunning and dark treachery 
of the subtlest of women ; one, indeed, 
who, for the gratification of lustful 
passion, which burns at her heart with 
the intensity of hellish fire, has resolved 
to win the suitor of her own daughter 
for her paramour and husband, and to 
share with him the regal power. She is 
thwarted, and apostrophises the spirit of 
vengeance, and vows implacable hatred 
to,and the destruction of, De Bourbon. 

To Francoise de Foix the image of 
the knightly and handsome Francis has 
been present since the hour of the 
tournay. She, however, accepts the 
hand of her brother’s friend, and deter- 
mines to overcome her secret predilec- 
tion for the King. She mournfully says, 


I must not dwell on this sad theme ; and 
though 

Ihave read rightly in those dangerous 
eyes 

Which gazed so passionately on me, I 

Must e’en forget love’s first and fondest 
lesson, 

And write another in my lone heart's 
core. 


Clement Marot is immediately after 
introduced to the King, who intrusts 
him with a letter, containing a declara- 
tion of his love to Francoise, and a ring. 
The touching tenderness of this short 
passage could have only been imagined 
ny true poetic feeling. 


FRANCIS. 
How, now! I thought thee gone; why 
dost thou stop, 
And turn thy letter o’er and o’er, and 
look 
So sad and doubting? 
CLEMENT. 
May it please your grace, 
I had a sister once —my thoughts were of 
This lady’s brother. 
FRANCIS. 
Well, sir! what of him? 
CLEMENT. 
I pray you, pardon me, my noble lord, 
But if. 
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FRANCIS. That ever hung upon the eyes of iino- 


I will arrest the treason hanging 
Upon thy lip ; for, by my knightly word, 
Yon scroll is such as any gentleman 
Might bear to any lady. 
CLEMENT. 
For that word 
I thank your majesty with all my heart ; 
1'll bear your message trustily. 
FRANCIS. 
And quickly ; 
And meet me in my chamber with thine 
answer. 
Good speed—farewell!—be swift! I 
wait for thee. 


Meanwhile the Queen Mother, quick 
in expedients, and of unexhausted de- 
vices, has laid her plan of vengeance. 
We soon behold its operations in the 
council-chamber, where the King is 
seated in the midst of his council, 
in order to appoint a successor to 
De Bourbon. At first the Queen at- 
tempts, by sarcasms and petty insinua- 
tions, to vex the fiery Constable to 
madness. This failing, next comes 
open insult. As Francis is about to 
buckle the sword of authority around 
the person of Lautrec, the newly-ap- 
pointed governor of Milan, the Queen 
interrupts him, and commands Bourbon 
to deliver up the sword that graces his 
side; on which he bursts forth in a 
strain of just indignation, and is arrest- 
ed and conducted to prison. 

The Queen seeks the confessor, and 
despatches him to the cell of De Bour- 
bon, with the intent of still winning 
his hand by appalling him at the fatal 
doom that awaits him in case of his 
rejecting her proposals. Gonzales goes, 
and meets the Princess Margaret at the 
door of the prisoner's cell. She had 
bribed the warders, and had offered 
De Bourbon the means of escape, and 
urged him by entreaties the most elo- 
quent to avail himself of the favourable 
moment. Her lover informs her of her 
mother’s guilt. 


Aye, start! I tell thee that the Queen, 
thy mother, 

Hath loved—doth love me with the 
fierce desires 

Ofher unbridled nature ; she hath thrown 

Her crown, her kingdom, and herself 
before me ; 

And but I loved thee more than all the 
world, 

I might have wed Louisa of Savoy! 

MARGARET. 
Oh, be silent! 

For you have rent in twain the sacred’st 

veil 


cence. 


The scene between Gonzales and the 
poorer is the master-piece of the play. 
le first speaks to Bourbon of his 
message from the Queen, to the effect 
that compliance with her desire will 
effect his instant release. Bourbon 
rejects this offer haughtily. By degrees 
the priest works on his feelings ; then 
suddenly shifts his dress, and stands 
avowed for Garcia, the Spanish leader, 
and promises him whatever terms he 
shall name if the Constable will serve 
his master Charles of Spain. 

Bourbon is released by his new- 
made friend, who once more dons the 
priest’s cassock. Before the two sepa- 
rate, however, the constable informs the 
Spaniard that Lautrec and Laval have 
both proceeded to Italy, on which he 
execrates the foul fiend for spoiling his 
plot for vengeance, and darkly hints to 
Bourbon of some fearful measure of 
revenge which he has determined to 
take on the son for the injuries sus- 
tained by him at the father’s hands. 

The following scene exhibits Francis 
in a frenzy of passion at the news of 
Lautrec’s defeat by Colonna, and his 
flight. But he is arrested by the 
Count St. Pol as he passed in disguise 
towards the capital of France. The 
King’s anger is aggravated by the 
intelligence of De Bourbon’s escape. 
His temper, however, becomes calm 
on reverting to the lovely image of 
Francoise, whom he swears to win 


though the stars 
Link hands, and make a fiery rampart 
round her ; 
Though she bejce, steel, rock, or adamant. 


His purpose is more easily accom- 
plished than he at first suspected. 
Francoise, who, to fly the King’s im- 
portunities, has taken shelter at the 
Chateau de Foix, receives a letter from 
her unfortunate brother, dated from his 
prison-house, and conjuring her not to 
suffer him to lie and rot in his dungeon, 
but to hie to the King, fall at his feet, 
and implore his forgiveness. Although 
well aware of her own danger in en- 
countering the King, she determines to 
hazard every personal consideration to 
rescue her brother. In the very next 
scene she pays, by the loss of her inno- 
cence, the penalty of her brother’s par- 
don. She comes into the presence veiled. 
The King questions her as to who she 
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is, and Francoise reveals herself. In 
the midst of his impassioned declaration 
he is overheard by the Queen Mother, 
who, entering, finds him on his knees. 
Francoise is fiercely told to depart ; 
but the King’s anger is aroused, and 
he tasks his mother for her insolence. 
The Queen is awakened to her danger- 
ous situation, and determines that if she 
fall, all around her shall fal! with her. 
She speaks with the fervour and proud 
bearing of a modern Cleopatra— 


No rising foot shall tread upon my neck, 
And say I paved the way for its ascension. 


The friar enters very opportunely. 
The Queen insinuates that there is a 
deed of blood to be accomplished, and 
that his must be the hand to do it. 
Her companion is nowise backward. 
The intimation and the fuil avowal of 
purpose are dexterously and eloquently 
managed. Listen, whispers the Queen, 


Listen, there is one 
Whose envious beauty doth pluck down 
my power, 
Day after day with more audacious hand ; 
That woman! 





GONZALES. 
Ha, a woman! 
QUEEN. 
Well! how now! 
Blood is but blood, and life no more than 
life, 
Be’t cradled in however fair a form ! 
Dost shrink, thou vaunting caitiff, from 
the test 
Thine own avowal drew upon thee? 
Mark me! 
If, ere two suns have risen and have set, 
Francoise de Foix 
GONZALES, 





How ? 
QUEEN. 
The young Lautrec’s sister, 
Count Laval’s bride. 
GONZALES. 
What, John de Laval’s bride? 
Hell! what a flash of light bursts in on 
me! 
Revenge! Revenge! thou art mine own 
at last ! 


The fourth act discovers Francoise 
sitting pale and motionless by a table, 
with Florise, her attendant, kneeling 
near her. Her earthly happiness has 
flown away to find a resting-place in 
some less guilty bosom: she has fallen 
a victim for her brother. While her 
heart is harrowed by the recollections 
of her state of innocence, the monk 
presents himself, and receives her 
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confession. On learning the fact of 
the crime, he exults in the anticipation 
of his approaching vengeance. A letter 
is now delivered to him from the Queen, 
ordering him to despatch his victim 
speedily, for Laval approaches the 
chateau to claim his bride. Laval 
himself enters, breathless with haste, to 
see his love. The scene changes to 
another apartment, where Francis, by 
the assistance of Florise, is concealed 
behind the tapestry. Francoise on 
seeing Laval shrieks; and as the lover 
rushes to embrace her, the monk arrests 
his progress, taunts her with her guilt ; 
and the poor victim to brotherly love, 
on being adjured to assert her inno- 
cence, stabs herself in despair. The 
King and Queen approach ; and Gon- 
zales, leaning over the dead body, 
proclaims, like Zanga in The Revenge, 
the origin of his cherished and impla- 
cable hatred. 


FRANCIS. 
Peace, mother, prithee peace! look here! 
look here ! 
Here is a sight that hath more sorrow in it 
Than loss of kingdoms, empires, or the 
world ! 
There lies the fairest lily of the land, 
Untimely broken from its stem, to wither! 
(Going towards the body.) 
LAVAL (breaks from attendants). 
Stand back, King Francis! lay not e’en 
a finger 
On this poor wreck, that death hath 
sanctified ! 
This soulless frame of what was once 
my love ! 
Oh! thou pale flower, that in death’s 
icy grasp 
Dost he, making the dissolution that we 
dread 
Look fair ;—farewell! for ever, and for 
ever! 
Thou should’st have been the glad crown 
of my youth, 
Maturer life’s fruitful and fond com- 
panion,— 
Dreary old age’s shelter. 
GONZALES. 
Tears, my lord? 
LAVAL. 
Ay, tears, thou busy mischief; get thee 
hence! 
Away! who sent for thee 1—who bade 
thee pour 
The venom of thy tongue intomy wounds? 
What seek’st thou here ? 
GONZALES. 
To see thee weep, Laval! 
And I am satisfied! Look on me, boy! 
Dost know Garcia—first scion of a house 
Whose kindred shoots by thine were all 
cut down? 
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LAVAL. 

For dead I left thee on Marignan plain! 

Art thou from thence arisen! or from hell! 

To wreak such ruin on me? 

GONZALES. 
They die not 

Who have the work I had on hand 
unfinish’d ; 

The spirit would not from its fleshly house, 

In which thy sword so many outlets made, 

Ere it had seen its fell revenge fulfill’d. 

LAVAL. 

Revenge ! —for what ?— wherefore dost 

thou pursue me ? 
GONZALES. 

Look on thy bride! look on that faded 
thing, 

That e’en the tears thy manhood showers 
so fast, 

And bravely, cannot wake to life again ! 

I call all nature to bear witness here ;— 

As fair a flower once grew within my 
home, 

As young, as lovely, and as dearly Jov’d. 

I had a sister once, a gentle maid — 

The only daughter of my father’s house, 

Round whom our ruder loves did all 
entwine, 

As round the dearest treasure that we 
own’d, 

She was the centre of our souls’ affections ; 

She was the bud, that underneath our 
strong 

Aud sheltering arms, spread over her, 
did blow. 

So grew this fair, fair girl, till envious 
fate 

Brought on the hour when she was 
withered. 

Thy father, sir—now mark !—for ’tis 
the point 

And moral of my tale—thy father, then, 

Was by my sire in war ta’en prisoner ;— 

Wounded almost to death, he brought 
him home,— 

Shelter’d him,—cherish’d him,—-and, 
with a care 

Most like a brother’s, watch’d his bed 
of sickness, 

Till ruddy health, once more through all 
his veins, 

Sent life’s warm stream in strong return- 
ing tide. 

How think ye he repaid my father’s love ? 

From her dear home he lured my sister 
forth, 

And, having robb’d her of her treasur’d 
honour, 

Cast her away, defil’d,—despoil’d,— 
forsaken ! — 

The daughter ofa high and ancient line ! 

The child of so much love !—she died !— 
she died !— 

Upon the threshold of that home from 
which [corse 

My father spurn’d her !—over whose pale 

Iswore to hunt, through life, her ravisher ; 


Noreverfrom my bloodhound track desist, 
Till due and deep atonement had been 
made — 
Honour for honour given—blood for 
blood. 
LAVAL. 
These were my father’s injuries,—not 
mine, 
Remorseless fiend ! 
GONZALES. 
Thy father died in battle ; 
And as his lands and titles, at his death, 
Devolv'’d on thee, on thee devoly’d the 
treasure 
Of my dear hate ;—I have had such 
revenge ! 
Such horrible revenge !—thy life, thy 


honour, 

Were all too little;—I have had thy 
tears ! 

I’ve wrung a woman’s sorrow from thine 
eyes, 


And drunk each bitter drop of agony, 

As heav’nly nectar, worthy of the gods ! 

Kings, the earth’s mightiest potentates, 
have been 

My tools and instruments: you, haughty 
madam, 

And your ambition,— yonder headstrong 
boy, 

And his mad love,—all, all beneath my 
feet, 

All slaves unto my will and deadly 
purpose. 

The Queen orders Gonzales to in- 
stant death. He produces her order 
for the death of Francoise, and pro- 
claims her wickedness. Sheis degraded, 
and confined in a convent. Thus ter- 
minates the play as acted at Covent 
Garden Theatre. The portion given to 
the repentance of De Bourbon, and the 
high deeds of the battle of Pavia, 
constitute the fifth act. There is much 
fault here in the execution: the only 
extenuation in favour of Miss Kemble is, 
that the play was composed by her at a 
very youthful and inexperienced age, 
and with no intention, perhaps, of pub- 
lication. The battle of Pavia should 
have been blended into the main 
action, and worked up as the crowning 
scene ofthe whole. As it is, the fifth act 
has an interest separated from the rest 
of the play, and drags, in spite of many 
beautiful passages, its weary length 
along, after the highly wrought catas- 
trophe of the fourth. The fiery passions 
of the Constable have been assuaged 
by affliction and by time. Formerly he 
was all for action—now he is medi- 
tative, and his woes have made him 
a philosopher. Look at this poetical 
description : 
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BOURBON. 

Ay, see the sun, that gorgeous conqueror, 
Upon thewestern gate of heav’n doth halt. 
PESCARA. 

A conqu’ror call you him, Bourbon? 

BOURBON. 
Ay, marry. 

Hath he not ridden forth, as though to 
battle, 

Armed with ten thousand darts of living 
flame ? 

Hath he not, in his journey ’thwart the 
sky, 

Encounter’d and o’ercome each gloomy 
cloud, 

Each fog, or noisome vapour, that i’ th’ 
air 

Hover’d, like foul rebellion, to put out 

His glorious light ; and having conquer’d 
them, 

Hath he not forced them don his livery,— 

The amber glow,—thut all he looks on 
wears ? 

And now, behold, he stands on the last 
verge 

Of his career, and looks back o’er his 
path, 

Mark’d with a ruddy hue,—how like a 
conqueror ! 

Now sinks he in that glowing mass of 
light, 

Which he hath fired ; and look, Pescara, 
yonder 

Comes on the night, who draws her sable 
veil 

Over the whole; and this bnght pa- 
geantry, 

This gorgeous sunset, and this glorious 
sun, 

Shall be forgotten in to-morrow’s dawn- 
ing ! 

So comes in death, and so oblivion falls 

Over the mighty of the earth ! 


The recollection of Margaret, whom 
he may now never possess, is upper- 
most in his heart ; and amid the clan- 
gour of trumpets and the din of war 
he reverts with the deepest emotion to 
her image :— 

Oh, Margaret! 
Thou star, that all alone, in this thick 
darkness, 
Still shin’st upon my troubled destinies 
With an eternal constancy ; to thee 
How often veers my soul! But ‘tis no 
more ; 
With the fond looks of hope, but with 
the gaze 
Of one to whom despair is grown familiar. 


He is sought by Lautrec, who, to 
avenge his sister's wrong, and his 
friend Laval’s death (by a broken heart), 
proposes to join the Constable, and, 
taking the King unawares, assassinate 
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him. This is the Constable’s dispas- 
sionate answer : 


Fair sir, Care and her sister, Thought, 
have been 

Companions of my dreary days and nights 

Of late, and they have left their cautious 
traces. 

I should be loth to tell, since last we 
parted, 

How sorrow hath, in envy of my youth, 

Sown age’s silver tokens on my head, 

And furrow’d o’er my brow. But I have 
thought, 

E’en in this moment’s space, enough to 
tell thee 

I cannot grant thy suit. 
have cool’d, 

Lautrec, since I was driven forth from 
France ; 

And now their busy tongues begin to scan, 

With a misprising censure, my revenge, 

My fame—my last, best-guarded trea- 
sure—is 

Melting beneath the fiery touch of slan- 
der: 

And, when men speak of Bourbon, it is 
now, 

Bourbon the traitor—the revolted Bour- 
bon— 

But let that pass ! —’tis undeserv’d ; and, 
therefore, 

Again I say it, let it pass! But yet 

There is, among the scornful eyes, that 
look 

Upon my venturous career, one eye, 

That, like the guarding gaze of Provi- 
dence, 

Keeps me from all offence. 
if I 

Do make my army a retreat and welcome 

For rebels,—for so injured men are 
deem’d,— 

To one, moreover, who hath sworn to 
plunge 

Ilis sword, up to the hilt, in the King’s 
heart,— 

T shall do sorrow to the one I love, 

And therein merit all the rest do say. 


Men’s hearts 


Therefore, 


The famous battle ensues. Francis 
is led in wounded by Henry of Navarre 
and Triboulet the jester, when Lautrec 
rushes to slay him; but Triboulet re- 
ceives and falls a victim to the blow, 
and Pescara strikes down Lautrec’s 
sword. ‘The last scene is the inside of 
a church. Francis is supported in; 
and shortly after the Spanish troops 
fall on and rout the priests, who are 
officiating and singing the De profundis, 
and begin to strip the altar, when 
De Bourbon comes forth, followed by 
Spanish officers, strikes down the im- 
pious soldiery, and recognises the 
King: 
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Wounded—alone—a prisoner! Qh, sir, 

Had you but hearken’d timely to true 
counsel, 

This ne’er had come to pass—you had 
not fallen 

To this estate—nor Italy been drench’d 

With the best blood of your best chivalry. 

FRANCIS. 

This is a strange encounter for us two, 

My lord —full of deep thoughts that need 
no comment, 

That thou wert wrong’d, the world will 
bear thee witness ; 

That wrong endured hath made thee 
commit wrong ; 

The world and all its aftertimes will 
judge thee: 

For my own part, though fate has play’d 
me false, 

I will not wrangle with the lot she 
throws me, 

Nor hold this day the darkest of my life, 

Though thou hast won, and I lost all 
save honour. 

(To Pescara )—Sir, take my sword, Iam 
your prisoner, 

BOURBON (to an officer). 

Go, bid our trumpets sound to the recall. 

All slaughter and despoiling of the dead 
forbear. 

And for our royal prisoners, their fate 

Hangs at the mastery of Charles of Spain. 

From us all courtesy their rank doth claim, 

And admiration for their noble valour. 

Now sheath your bloody swords, and all 
prepare 

To march to Spain this very hour, that 
there, 

By well-improved victory, we may 

Crown the strange tale of this eventful 
day. 

We have little or no room for com- 
ment. Miss Kemble’s ear is generally 
very musical, but crude and harsh lines 
occur occasionally. This is the fault 
of tyroism. We hear that she is work- 
ing at a second play, in which we 
shall be much disappointed if we do 
not see many and considerable improve- 
ments. The old dramatists of England 
have, no doubt, been the exemplars by 
which she has composed her drama ;— 
reflection and practice, however, will 
prove to her that too close an adherence 
to their plan and manner will scarcely 
do for the present day. In the Grecian 
times, the poet was generally manager 
of the troop of players, and often took 
part in the performance. Miss Kemble’s 
knowledge of the stage will soon tell 
her what situations are best calculated 
for effect, and how scenic display and 
dramatic success may most completely 
be attained. At the same time she will 
learn to avoid that rock which has 
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proved the destruction of all modern 
playwrights,—the considering the com- 
position of the play subordinate to the 
stage situations. Of this glaring error, 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles (save in this last 
instance, the Hunchback) is a lament- 
able instance. How the noble subject 
which the story of Virginia furnishes is 
marred by a constant attention to Mr. 
Macready’s movements! Scarcely is 
there a passage of halfa dozen unbroken 
lines. When Shakespeare wrote his 
Coriolanus, his imagination worked out 

a Roman of the true antique stamp: 
the character is generalised by the com- 
bination of the various feelings and 
— by which a man high born, 
1igh deserving—proud, imperious, and 

revengeful—might probably be actuated 
under certain given circumstances. Not 
so with Virginius. Mr. Knowles seems 
never to have got Mr. Macready out of 
his head ; his whole thought appears to 
be, “ how would Mr. Macready, had 
he been the veritable Virginius, have 
looked, moved, behaved, talked?” The 
peculiarities of the man Macready have 
hence been closely observed and written 
for, while the probable characteristics 
of the man centurion, indignant and 
furious before suborned witnesses and 
perjured and prostituted power, have 
been wholly forgotten. Hence the play 
is bad as a drama, though good asa spec- 
tacle dedicated to the proper display of 
Mr. Macready’s powers. The conse- 
quence is, it is impossible to read any 
two pages of it with ordinary patience. 
Some hypercritics have objected to 

a few of the incidents of the plot of 
Miss Kemble’s tragedy, as ill calculated 
for the thoughts of a young girl hardly 
risen into womanhood. We do not 
envy the state of mind and heart of 
those gentlemen who have given utter- 
ance to such sapient sentiments. Evil 
be to him that evil thinks. Mr. Bowdler, 
though a good man, was a silly man in 
emasculating Shakespeare: it was a 
work ofsupererogation. If Shakespeare 
must be emasculated, why should not 
almost every specimen of ancient 
sculpture be veiled, lest it should shock 
the eyes of the female portion of the 
community—in the same manner as 
on high days they clothe the famous 
mannikin at Brussels? If this spirit 
of fastidiousness were to be allowed 
full sway, some men of over-scrupulous 
delicacy might next attempt a family 
edition of an existing book of higher im- 
portance than what a thousand Shake- 
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speares could produce. It is for guilt to 
be ashamed — innocence walks abroad, 
and with discursive eye looks forth on 
the face of nature, without experiencing 
the mantling blush of shame upon the 
cheek. Is one limit to be placed to 
the female and another to the male 
writer? This would indeed be to bind 
genius in fetters ofiron. Who, besides, 
is to be appointed the arbiter of deli- 
cacy? to decide if the limits of suppo- 
sititious refinement have been pro- 
perly observed, when hardly two per- 
sons hold to the same standard of 
meaning? All this, however, is well 
for argument’s sake. Miss Kemble, 
in the course of her play, has had to 
depict various characters, each impelled 
to action by various motives and various 
passions ; and these she has described 
with the purest taste and good dis- 
crimination. Love within her pages 
has been painted in various hues. There 
is the ardent and ungovernable desire 
of Francis to be distinguished from the 
intemperate passion of the Queen — 
and the lofty, soul-enmoving attach- 
ment of De Bourbon, from the delirious 
fondness of Laval. All these she has 
powerfully drawn and beautifully shad- 
ed, and their happy opposition shews 
Francis the First to be one of the best 
dramatic productions of the age. 


We have already spoken of Mr. She- 
ridan Knowles; but in so doing we 
made an exception, as to merit, in 
favour of his late comedy, the 
Hunchback. Between this and all his 
former dramatic attempts the separation 
is very wide. The others were only 
indications of moderate abilities in the 
author: this last demonstrates him as 
a man of good conception and vigor- 
ous execution. The secret of its excel- 
lence is, that Mr. Knowles did not write 
this play for the peculiar powers of 
Mr. Macready. The author is also a 
close imitator of our olden writers ; 
but his is the merit akin to that of the 
author of Gil Blas, for he imitates in 
spirit and not in substance. The story 
of the comedy is simple. Julia, the 
supposed ward of Master Walter, falls 
suddenly and desperately in love with 
Sir Thomas Clifford, who has the good 
fortune to rescue the guardian in an 
affray at a tavern, and whom the latter 
takes home (having conceived a sudden 
affection for the young man), that he 
may woo his fair ward and marry her. 
Julia, at the outset, is represented as a 
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country girl. She accepts Sir Thomas ; 
but on coming up to town, her head 
grows giddy with fashionable frivolities, 
and she assumes a coolness to her lover 
which is really very foreign to her heart. 
The knight leaves her in indignation; 
but, immediately after the painful part- 
ing, he finds himself stript of honours 
and wealth. A nearer relation than 
himself to his predecessor exists, who 
steps in inopportunely to rob him of 
his title and possessions. His deter- 
mination is that of a man of honour; 
for thus he directs his servants — 
CLIFFORD. 
Stephen! 
STEPHEN. 
Sir Thomas ! 
CLIFFORD. 
From my door remove 
The plate that bears my name. 
STEPHEN. 
The plate, Sir Thomas ! 
CLIFFORD. 
The plate—collect my servants and 
instruct them 
To make out each their claims, unto the 
end 
Of their respective terms, and give them 
in 
To my steward. Him and them apprise, 
good fellow, 
That I keep house no more. 
home 
Call at my coachmaker’s, and bid him stop 
The carriage I bespoke. The one I have 
Send with my horses to the mart whereat 
Such things are sold by auction. They're 
for sale— , : 
Pack up my wardrobe —have my trunks 
convey’d 
To the inn in the next street—and when 
that’s done, 
Go round my tradesmen and collect their 
bills, 
And bring them to me at the inn. 
STEPHEN, 


As you go 


The inn! 
CLIFFORD. 
Yes; Igo home no more. Why, what's 
the matter? : 
What has fallen out to make your eyes 
fill up! ; F 
You'll get another place. I'll certify 
You’re honest and industrious, and all 
That a servant ought to be. 
STEPHEN. 
I see, Sir Thomas, 
Some great misfortune has befallen you? 
CLIFFORD. 
No! 
I have health; I have strength; my 
reason, Stephen, and 
A heart that’s clear in truth, with trust 
in God. 
No great disaster can befall the man 
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Who’s still possessed of these! Good 
fellow, leave me ; 

What you would learn, and have a right 
to know, 

I would not tell you now. Good Stephen, 
hence! 

Mischance has fallen on me—but what 
of that? 

Mischance has fallen on many a better 
man. 

I prithee leave me. I grow sadder while 

I see the eye with which you view my 
grief. 

*Sdeath they willout! I would have been 
aman, 

Had you been less a kind and gentle one. 

Now, as you love me, leave me. 

STEPHEN. 

Never master 

So well deserv’d the love of him that 
served him. 


Master Walter, the supposed guardian 
of Julia, is the agent to the foppish 
Lord Rochdale, and by him is com- 
manded to propose to the young lady, 
who, in her anger at being cast off like 
an old glove by Clifford, readily em- 
braces the nobleman’s proposal. 


(Master Walter discovered looking 
through title-deeds and papers.) 
So falls out every thing as 1 would have it, 
Exact in place and time. This lord’s ad- 
vances 
Receives she,—as, I augur, in the spleen 
Of wounded pride she will,—my course 
is clear. 
She comes—all’s well—the tempest rages 
still. 
(Julia enters, and paces the room 
in a state of high excitement. ) 
JULIA, 
What have my eyes to do with water? 
Fire 
Becomes them better! 
WALTER. 
True. 
JULIA. 
Yet, must I weep 
To be so monitor’d, and by a man! 
A man that was my slave! whom I have 
seen 
Kneel at my feet from morn till noon, 
content 
With leave to only gaze upon my face, 
And tell me what he read there,— till the 
page 
I knew by heart I ’gan to doubt I knew, 
Emblazon’ dby thecommentofhistongue ! i 
Andhetolessonme! Let him come here 
On Monday week! He ne’er leads me to 
church ! 
I would not profit by his rank or wealth, 
Tho’ kings might call him cousin, for 
their | sake ! r 
I'll shew him I have pride! 
VOL. V. NO. XXVIII, 
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WALTER, 
You’re very right! 
JULTA. 
He — have had to-day our wedding 
a 
I fix’d Cinicil from this. He pray’d and 
pray yd, 
Idropp’d a week. He pray’d and pray’d 
the more! 
I dropp’d a second one. Still more he 
pray’d! 
And I took off another week,—and now 
I have his leave to wed, or not to wed! 
He’ll see that I have pride ! 
WALTER. 
And so he ought. 
JULIA. 
O ! for some way to bring him to my foot ! 
But he should lie there! Why, ’twill go 
abroad 
That he has cast me off. 
should live 
The man could say so! Or that I should 
live 
To be the leavings of a man! 
WALTER. 


That there 


Thy case 
I own a hard one. 

JULIA. 
Hard! °*T will drive me mad ! 
His wealth and title! I refused a lord— 
I did! that privily implored my hand, 
And never cared to tell him on’t! So 


much 
I hate bim now, that lord should not in 
vain 
Implore my hand again! 
WALTER. 
You'd give it him? 
JULIA. 
I would. 
WALTER. 
You'd wed that lord? 
JULIA. 


That lord I’d wed ; — 
Or any other lord,—only to shew him 
That 1 could wed above him! 

WALTER. 
Give me your hand 
And word to that. 

JULIA. 

There! Take my hand and word ! 

WALTER. 
That lord hath offered you his hand again. 

JULIA. 

He has? 

WALTER. 
Your father knows it: he approves of him. 
There are the title-deeds of the estates, 
Sent for my jealous scrutiny. All sound ; 
No flaw, or speck, that e’en the lynx-eyed 

law 
Itself could find. A lord of many lands ! 
in Berkshire half a county ; and the same 
In Wiltshire, and in Lancashire! Across 
The Irish Sea a principality ! 
And not a rood with bond or lien on it! 
Hu 
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Wilt give that lord a wife ? 
thyself 
A countess? 
hand, 
Write thou content, and wear a coronet ! 
suLta (eagerly). 
Give me the paper. 
WALTER. 
There! Here’s pen and ink. 
Sit down. Why do you pause? A 
flourish of 
The pen, and you're a countess. 
JULIA. 


Wilt make 


Here’s the proffer of his 


My poor brain 

Whirls round and round! 
wed him now, 

Were he more lowly at my feet to sue 

Than e’er he did ! 


I would not 


WALTER, 
Wed whom? 
JULIA. 
Sir Thomas Clifford. 
WALTER. 
You’re right. 
JULIA, 


His rank and wealth are roots to doubt ; 
And while they lasted, still the weed 
would grow, 
Howe’er you pluck’d it. No! 
o’er—that’s done! 
Was never lady wrong’d so foul as [! 
WALTER. ( Weeps.) 
Thou’rt to be pitied. 
JULIA (aroused). 
Not so bad 


That’s 


Pitied ! 
As that, 
WALTER. 

Indeed thou art, to love the man 
That spurns thee ! 
JULIA, 
Love him! Love! If hate could find 
A word more harsh than its own name, 
I'd take it, 
To speak the love I bear him! 
WALTER, 
Write thy own name, 
And shew him how near a kin thy hate’s 
to hate. 
JULIA (writes). 


( Weeps.) 


Tis done ! 
WALTER. 
*Tis well! I'll come to you anon! 
jut (alone). 
I’m glad ’tis done! I’m very glad ’tis 


[ Exit. 


done ! 
I’ve done the thing I ought. From my 
disgrace ; 
This lord shall lift me *bove the reach of 
scorn 


That idly wags its tongue, where wealth 
and state 

Need only beckon to have crowds to laud ! 

Then how the tables change! The hand 
he spurn’d 

His betters take! Let me remember that ! 

I'll grace my rank! Iwill! Ill carry it 

As Il was born toit! I warrant none 
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Shall say it fits me not :—but, one and all 

Confess I wear it bravely, as I ought! 

And he shall hear it! ay! and he shall 
see it! 

I will roll by him in an equipage 

Would mortgage his estate—but he shall 
own 

His slight of me was my advancement ! 
Love me! 

He never loved me! If he had, he ne’er 

Had given me up! Love's not a spider's 
web 

But fit to mesh a fly—that you can break 

By only blowingon’t! Heneverlovedme! 

He knows not w hat love is—or, if he does, 

He has not been o’er chary of his peace ! 

And thathe’ll find when I’manother’s wife, 

Lost!—lost to him forever! Tears again! 

Why should I weep for him?) Who make 
their woes 

Deserve them! what have I to do with 
tears? 


Master Walter, notwithstanding his 
assumption of favouring the Lord Roch- 
dale, in reality upholds Clifford, in spite 
of his fallen condition. The latter, 
therefore, though become secretary to 
Lord Rochdale, gets easy access to the 

ward. When the secretary of her noble 
suitor is announced, she little expects 
to see her old lover. 


Enter a Servant, conducting C lifford, 
plainly attired as the Earl of ‘Rochdale’s 
Secretary. 

SERVANT. 

His lordship’s secretary. 

JULIA, 

Speaks he not? 

Or does he wait for orders to unfold 

His business? Stopp’d his business till I 

spoke, 

I'd hold my peace for ever! 

(Clifford kneels, presenting a letter.) 

Does he kneel? 

A lady am I to my heart’s content ! 

Could he unmake me that which claims 

his knee, 

I'd kneel to him,—I would! I would '!— 

Your will? 
CLIFFORD. 
This letter from my lord. 
JULIA. 
O fate! who speaks ? 
CLIFFORD. 
The secretary of my lord. 
JULIA. 


[ Exit Servant. 


I breathe! 
I could have sworn ’twas he! 
( Makes an effort to look at him, 
but is unable.) 

So like the voice— 

I dare not look, lest there the form should 
stand ! 

How came he by that voice ? 
ford’s voice, 


Tis Clif- 
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If ever Clifford spoke ! 
back — 
Clifford the secretary of my lord! 
Fortune hath freaks, but none so mad as 
that! 
It cannot be—it should not be !—a look, 
And all were set at rest. 
(Tries to look at him again, but 
cannot.) 
So strong my fears, 
Dread to confirm them takes away the 


My fears come 


power 
To try and end them! Come the worst, 
I'lllook. (She tries again, and again 


is unequal to the task.) 
I’d sink before him, if 1 met his eye! 
CLIFFORD. 
Wilt please your ladyship to take the 
letter? 
JULIA. 
There Clifford speaks again ! 
ford’s heart 
Could more make Clifford’s voice ! 
Clifford’s tongue 
And lips more frame it into Clifford's 
speech ! 
A question, and ’tis over ! 
CLIFFORD. 
Reverse of fortune, lady, changes friends : 
It turns them into strangers. What lam 
I have not always been! 
JULIA. 
Could I not name you? 
CLIFFORD. 
If your disdain for one, perhaps too bold 
When hollow fortune call’d him favourite, 
Now by her fickleness perforce reduced 
Totakean humble tone, would suffer you— 
JULIA. 


Not Clif- 


Not 


Know I you? 


I might? 
CLIFFORD. 
You might! 
JULIA. 
O Clifford! is it you? 
CLIFFORD. 
Youranswer tomy lord, (Gives the letter.) 
JULIA. 
( Mechanically taking it.) 
CLIFFORD. 
Wilt write it? 
Or will it please you send a verbal one? 
I'll bear it faithfully. 
JULIA. 


Your lord! 


You'll bear it? 
CLIFFORD» 
Madam, 
Your pardon, but my haste is somewhat 
urgent, 
My lord’s impatient, and to use despatch 
Were his repeated orders. 
JULIA. 
Orders? Well, 
I'll read the letter, sir. "Lisright youmind 
His lordship’s orders. They are para- 
mount ! 
Nothing should supersede them !--stand 
beside them ! 
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They merit all your care, and have it! 
Fit, 
Most fit they should ! Give me the letter, 
sir. 
CLIFFORD. 
You have it, madam. 
JULIA. 
So! How poor a thing 
I look! so lost, while he is all himself? 
Have I no pride? 
(She rings ; the servant enters.) 
Paper, and pen and ink ! 
Ifhe can freeze, ’tis time that I grow cold! 
I'll read the letter. 
(Opens it, and holds it as about to 
read it.) 
Mind his orders! So! 
Quickly he fits his habits to his fortunes ! 
He serves my lord with all his will! His 
heart’s 
In his vocation. So! Is this the letter? 
’Tis upside down—and here I’m poring 
on’t! 
Most fit I let him see me play the fool ! 
Shame! Let me be myself! 
(A servant enters with materials 
for writing.) 
A table, sir, 
And chair. (The servant brings a table and 
chair, and goesout. She sits 
awhile, vacantly gazing on 
the letter —then looks at 
Clifford.) 
How plainly shows his humble suit! 
It fits not him that wears it! Ihave 
wrong’d him ! 
He can’t be happy—does not look it! 
is not. 
That eye which reads the ground is 
argument 
Enough! He loves me. 
him stand, 
And I am sitting! 
(Rises, takes a chair, and 
approaches Clifford.) 
Pray you, take a chair. 
(He bows as acknowledging, 
and declining the honour. 
She looks at him awhile.) 
Clifford, why don’t you speak to me? 
(She weeps.) 


There I let 


CLIFFORD. 
I trust 
You're happy. 
JULIA, 
Happy! Very, very happy ! 
You see I weep, lam so happy! Tears 
Are signs, you know, of nought but 
happiness ! 
When first I saw you, little did I look 
To be so happy! Clifford! 
CLIFFORD. 
Madam? 
JULIA, 
Madam ! 
I call thee Clifford, and thou call’st me 
madam ! 
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CLIFFORD. 

Such the address my duty stints me to. 

Thou art the wife elect of a proud earl— 

Whose humble secretary sole am I. 

JULIA. 

Most right! Ihad forgot! I thank you, 
sir, 

For so reminding me ; and give you joy, 

That what, I see, had been a burthen to 
you, 

Is fairly off your hands. 


The fifth act brings with it a happy 
issue. When the nobleman, with his 
suite, comes to claim his bride of 
Master Walter, she avows her passion 
for the secretary. 


TINSEL. 
Task your hand to give it to his lordship. 
JULIA. 
Not to his lordship —save he will accept 
My hand without my heart! but I'll 
present 
My knee to him, and, by his lofty rank, 
Implore him now to do a lofty deed 
Will lift its stately head above his rank ,— 
Assert him nobler yet in worth than 
name,— 
And, in the place of an unwilling bride, 
Unto a willing debtor make him lord,— 
Whose thanks shall be his vassals, night 
and day ° 
That still shall wait upon him! 
TINSEL. 
What means this ? 
JULIA. 
What is’t behoves a wife to bring her 
lord? 
WALTER. 
A whole heart and a true one, 
JULIA. 
I have none! 
Not half a heart —the fraction ofa heart! 
Am I a woman it befits to wed ? 
WALTER. 
Why, where’s thy heart ? 
JULIA. 
Gone —out of my keeping ! 
Lost—past recovery! right and title to 
it— 
And all givenup! and he that’s owneron’t, 
So fit to wear it, were it fifty hearts, 
I'd give it to him all! 
WALTER. 
Thou dost not mean 
His lordship’s secretary ? 
JULIA. 
Yes. Away 
Disguises' In that secretary know 
The master of the heart, of which, the 
poor, 
Unvalued, empty casket, at your feet,— 
Its jewel gone,—I now despairing throw ! 
( Kneels.) 
Of his lord's bride he’s lord! lord para- 


mount! 
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To whom her virgin homage first she 
paid,— 

*Gainst whom rebell’d in frowardness 
alone,— 

Nor knew herself how loyal to him, till 

Another claim’d her duty —then awoke 

To sense of all she owed him—all his 
worth — 

And all her undeservings ! 


Master Walter relents, though the 
nobleman is inexorable; but he meets 
the penalty of his hard-heartedness. 


WALTER. 
Is it your will, 
My lord, these nuptials should go on? 
ROCHDALE, 


It is. 
WALTER. 
Then is it mine they stop! 
TINSEL, 


I told your lordship 

You should not keep a Hunchback for 
your agent. 

WALTER. 

Thought like my father, my good lord, 
who said 

He would not have a Hunchback for his 
son,—— 

So do I pardon you the savage slight! 

My lord, that I am not as straight as you, 

Was blemish neither of my thought nor 
will, 

My head nor heart. 
mine,— 

Yet did it curdle nature’s kindly milk 

E’en where ’tis richest—in a parent’s 
breast — 

To cast me out to heartless fosterage, 

Not heartless always, as it proved —and 
give 

My portion to another! the same blood— 

But I'll be sworn, in vein, my lord, and 
soul— 

Although his trunk did swerve no more 
than yours— 

Not half so straight as I. 

TINSEL. 


It was no act of 


Upon my life 

You’ve got a modest agent, Rochdale! 
Now 

He'll prove himself descended —mark 
my words— 

From some small gentleman ! 

WALTER, 

And so you thought, 

Where nature play’d the churl, it would 
be fit 

That fortune play’d it too. 
have had 

My lord absolve me of my agency! 

Fair lord, the flaw did cost me fifty times— 

A hundred times my agency : —but all’s 

Recovered. Look, my lord, a testament 

To make a pension of his lordship’s rent- 
roll! 

It is my father’s, and was left by him, 


You would 
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Tn case his heir should die without a son, 
Then to be opened. Heaven did senda son 
To bless the heir, Heaven took its gift 


away. 

He died—his father died. And Master 
Walter— 

The unsightly agent of his lordship 
there — 


The Hunchback whom your lordship 
would have stripp’d 
Of his agehcy,—is now the Earl of 
Rochdale ! 
TINSEL. 
We've made a small mistake here. 
Never mind, 
’Tis nothing in a lord. 
JULIA. 
The Earl of Rochdale ! 
WALTER. 
And what of that? Thou know’st not 
half my greatness ! 
A prouder title, Julia, have I yet ; 
Sooner than part with which I'd give 
that up, 
And be again plain Master Walter. 
What! 


Dost thou not apprehend me? Yes, 
thou dost! 
Command thyself—don’t gasp! My 


pupil—daughter ! 
Come to thy father’s heart ! 
(Julia rushes into his arms.) 


There is a short under play, whereby 
Master Modus is married to Helen, 
another ward of the Hunchback. 

That this is a play of the true old 
stamp is undeniable; and its eminent 
success, together with that of Francis 
the First, bids fair for a resuscitation 
of the languishing drama of England. 
If the two plays shall accomplish this, 
they will have achieved a double ho- 
nour—they not only will have been me- 
ritorious in themselves, but the cause 
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of merit in others. Whoever shall put 
to flight the numerous herd of tawdry 
translators from the French that now 
infest the British stage, will deserve the 
thanks of every intellectual man; and 
we do not think so badly ofa British 
audience as that, after having witnessed 
such admirable specimens of original 
talent as the two plays under considera- 
tion, it will bray forth its bestial applause 
at the crude and pert insipidities of the 
Poole, Planché, and Peake school of 
dramatists and second-hand retailers 
of flat and unprofitable wit. 

There is one glaring fault in Mr. 
Knowles’s drama. The play might be 
called any thing else with as much pro- 
priety as the Hunchback. In it none of 
the peculiarities of a mishapen person 
are observed. Sir Walter Scott, in one 
or two of his novels, has depicted, by 
a few masterly strokes, the behaviour 
and the temperament of these person- 
ages:—they are lively, affectionate, 
conceited, beneficent, or malignant and 
devilish. The former of this class are 
wrought on by a shrinking delicacy, 
from a consciousness of their imperfect 
form, and the encounter of the sneers 
and contumely of their fellow-creatures 
—the latter, with diabolic hatred to 
mankind, for the same reason, which 
makes them eternally thirst for ven- 
geance. In the true delineation of 
his principal character, therefore, Mr. 
Knowles has wofully failed; but the 
many excellencies of his play are more 
than an ample counterpoise to this defi- 
ciency, and make us hope for some- 
thing more, and that very speedily, 
from his pen. 
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ON PARTIES. 
No. I. 


Tue regular strife of party once more 
rages, and an examination of the 
strength, conduct, and prospects of each 
belligerent, is made, by the aspect of 
the times, a matter of the first import- 
ance. The strife exhibits new men, 
creeds, objects, tactics, parties — little 
that is old and known save names; 
and the latter by being given to what 
is different only serve to confound and 
mislead. As a preface to this exami- 
nation, another is of still higher import- 
ance, to wit, one of the nature and 
operation of parties in the abstract. 
These matters are little noticed, and 
most erroneously judged of by society 
at large, while, by the turn which party 
warfare is taking in every direction, a 
correct knowledge of them is rendered 
essential for the preservation of all 
social good. 

Whether parties be beneficial or the 
contrary, it seems to be as much a 
natural law that they shall exist, as 
that the human race shall: in man, 
their principle shews itself, and only 
dies with reason. Nature evidently 
abhors uniformity of thought aud ac- 
tion, as much as of face and disposi- 
tion ; and while she incessantly labours 
to divide and reduce great parties, her 
toil is equally unremitting to create 
and enlarge small ones. 

On looking into the single dwelling, 
we find it, if it contain more than two 
souls, the theatre of party feeling, stra- 
tagem, and contention. The nursery 
and kitchen, workshop and manufac- 
tory, have their divisions and _ broils, 
as well as the parlour; and the forces 
of party within are constantly aided by 
kindred and friends without. Rising 
to the village, we perceive only party 
feuds and animosity, instead of the 
peace and harmony with which poetry 
delights to endow it. Proceeding to 
the large town, it displays such feuds 
and animosity in still greater variety 
and more restless bitterness of spirit. 
Placing before us society in the aggre- 
gate, it is divided into an infinity of 
parties private and public, parochial 
and national, political and religious ; 
and each, almost to the most minute, 
has its subdivisions. Lovely and ten- 


der woman is as active a member of 


these multifarious parties as man: in 
the more domestic and private ones, 


she is frequently the eloquent founder 
and leader; and in the others, she 
labours zealously, though unseen,— 
achieves as much by influence as man 
by power, and too often forms the 
invisible spirit which guides and go- 
verns. 

An arbitrary government can, to a 
high point, restrain party from acting 
and multiplying, but not from being. 
A free one has no such power : in pro- 
portion as politieal and religious liberty 
may be enjoyed, political and religious 
parties will be numerous and mighty, 
the government itself will be positively 
and negatively a source of parties, and 
it will be under the controul of one or 
another of them. A free government 
must consist of a party. 

Literty can only exist in and through 
parties ; they form the moving, direct- 
ing, ruling power, while laws and in- 
stitutions are only the inert machinery. 
A constitution, whether monarchial or 
republican, is a lifeless, defenceless in- 
strument, made for the use of parties; 
by them its fruits must be regulated, 
and they can easily convert it into a 
grinding tyranny, or destroy it. 

The spirit, objects, and conduct of 
party must always, in the nature of 
things, be more or less vicious and 
despotic. It seeks both private gain 
and dominion, it is kept in constant 
exasperation by conflict, it is far less 
under the controul of morality and 
honour than an individual, and it fre- 
quently can only obtain or preserve 
what it contends for by profligacy and 
tyranny. Its tyranny is infinitely more 
comprehensive, barbarous, guilty, and 
destructive, than that of an absolute 
monarch. 

From all this it self-evidently fol- 
lows, that in a free country the science 
of government must take extensive 
knowledge of the nature and operation 
of parties for its groundwork, or it 
will be in practice little better than 
the science of misrule, and that such 
kuowledge is essential for giving the 
best form of government beneficial use 
and stability. But what do we be- 
hold? Not the misconduct, but the 
existence of parties, is deplored as @ 
mighty evil: repeatedly it has been re- 
commended and attempted to extin- 
guish them by union, nay, by com- 
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pounding their heads into a “ broad- 
bottomed ministry,” for the sake of 
public benefit ; and, at present, the 
distinctions and laws touching their 
leaders, on which they depend for pro- 
per vitality, are, by common consent, 
regarded as injurious rather than the 
contrary. While this country and the 
rest of Europe are distracted with efforts 
io improve their forms of government, 
they make it a leading object to destroy 
and prohibit the party division and 
balance which form the only life-blood 
liberty can have. They seek to give 
omnipotence to one party, and this the 
least intelligent and most unprincipled ; 
of course, they really labour to establish 
the worst kind of tyranny, and confine 
its exercise to the most tyrannical 
hands. 

Regarding what I have written in 
the light of a text, I propose to illus- 
trate it by looking, in the first place, 
at the origin and nature of parties, 
then at their importance, next at the 
means for extracting from them the re- 
quisite benefits, and finally at their 
present state in this country. 

Personal interest constitutes the prin- 
cipal source of party. It divides wife 
and child against husband and parent. 
This maiden aunt has no small sum in 
the funds at her disposal; therefore 
parties of nephews and nieces conti- 
nually war for the first place in her 
favour. That aged couple will leave 
considerable property behind it; in 
consequence, its relatives form two fac- 
tions, which, for the sake of legacy, 
incessantly labour to destroy each other. 
A certain mode of managing parish 
affairs benefits one part of a village or 
town, but injures another; hence the 
inhabitants are involved in party com- 
motion and conflict. One workman 
in a manufactory has cause to believe 
that another seeks his dismissal, and 
the strife which this generates between 
them divides all the rest into parties. 
A tradesman, for the sake of business, 
bursts forth into a parish reformer, 
gathers around him the discontented, 
and keeps his neighbours in perpetual 
strife and question. 

The great national parties flow in an 
equal degree from the same source. 
Our constitution does not create the 
democratic, aristocratic, and crown 
ones —it finds them already created by 
personal interest; and though it takes 
them for its instruments, and places 
them under regulation and limit, it 
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still leaves them to be moved by their 
parent. The upper classes and the 
less wealthy ones, the village and the 
town, the agricultural and the trading 
parts of the population, have, from 
nature, separate clashing interests ; 
and this gives being to the aristocracy 
and democracy. The ruler and the 
ruled have separate, conflicting in- 
terests, and from this spring the govern- 
ment and the popular parties. The 
Whigs, Tories, &c. who grow out ofand 
lead them, owe being to personal in- 
terest ; the latter is the father and end, 
while the democracy, &c. form the 
mother and means. The first object 
of the Whig and Tory heads is con- 
fessedly the possession of office, or, in 
other words, place and stipend—pri- 
vate and personal gain for themselves. 
While the more exalted sigh for the 
highest places, the humbler seek clerk- 
ships, petty sinecures, patronage for 
relatives, and situations in the customs 
or excise: the county and parish leaders 
are thus influenced by personal profit, 
as well as the parliamentary ones. To 
secure followers, and promote a com- 
mon private benefit, they link the inte- 
rests of the democracy and dissenters,— 
aristocracy and church to their own; 
and therefore they contend partly for 
their individual and party aggrandise- 
ment as politicians, and partly for the 
separate gain of the divisions of the 
community they are connected with. 
As the followers cannot, in the nature 
of things, hope for individual prefer- 
ment, they are content to give their 
services for general corporate profit: 
the democracy, aristocracy, and other 
divisions of the community, support 
this political party, or that, on its pro- 
mises to defend and promote their sepa- 
rate interests, and frequently they do so 
on its pledges to sacrifice to them the in- 
terests of the rest of society. The Li- 
beral, Radical, and Catholic heads are 
not the less actuated by private interest, 
because they cannot expect to hold the 
reins of government: they have seats 
in parliament to obtain or preserve, 
reviews and newspapers to sell, or 
favours to extort from the higher par- 
ties; and they commonly carry sordid 
selfishness much farther than the Whig 
and Tory ones. Their followers, too, 
go beyond all others in acting for pri- 
vate benefit: the Whig and Tory fol- 
lowers oftefi pretend to seek the public 
good; but those of Liberal, Radical, 
and Catholic, always clamour for their 
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own aggrandisement at the cost of their 
fellow-subjects. 

No party perfectly disinterested, and 
acting impartially for the general weal 
of the empire alone, can be kept in 
being; if attempts be made to form 
one, they have no success, or they only 
produce a feeble, ephemeral body, 
which is speedily seduced into the path 
of private interest and destroyed. The 
upright and patriotic, no doubt, act 
together in emergencies, but it is for 
the moment, without concert and con- 
nexion; an organised, durable party, 
combating solely for the interests of 
the empire, is unknown. 

While common and corporate in- 
terest divides the population into a 
small number of gigantic parties, spe- 
cial and individual interest subdivides 
these into a great number of smaller 
ones: the one forms the aristocracy, 
democracy, Tories, Whigs, &c.; and 
then the other breaks each into divers 
distinct, and often hostile parties. Each 
individual and party has various in- 
terests, and this operates as a farther 
great cause of subdivision. 

Those democrats find they must sup- 
port the aristocracy to save or make 
their fortunes; these aristocrats see it 
will be very profitable to act with the 
democracy. This trading body has an 
advantage in being the ally of agricul- 
ture; and that agricultural one, from 
the same reason, is combined with the 
friends of trade. Whiggism will not 
promise enough to certain parts of the 
people, therefore they embrace Radi- 
calism. These Whigs find they will 
lose much if they do not, on particular 
questions, act with the Tories; in con- 
sequence, they form a minor party. 
That Tory leader thinks justice is not 
done him by his colleagues, sets him- 
self up as a head, and divides the 
Tories. Here political interest arrays 
one part of the democracy against the 
other, although both have the same 
pecuniary interest,—there a host of 
peers, to save their political party, and 
gain office for themselves, lead the 
democracy in its war against their own 
order. On one hand, a large part of 
the community contends against its 
pecuniary or political interests for the 
sake of its religious ones; and on the 
other, the upper classes, to a large ex- 
tent, are led, by religious interest, to 
join the lower ones in party warfare. 

Thus each individual and division of 
the community may be said to have 
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three separate interests — pecuniary, 
political, and religious ; and although 
these are connected, and often produce 
each other, they come continually into 
collision. By appealing to one or 
another of them, the founders and 
leaders of party, for their own personal 
benefit, render parties innumerable. 

Amidst the secondary sources of 
party, personal envy, jealousy, rivalry, 
animosity, &c. take the first place. To 
a large extent they follow from, and 
are identified with, interest; but often 
the case is different, and they divide 
those whom it would keep combined. 
An accidental quarrel between two 
leading members of a family, parish, 
or body, will frequently split it into 
hostile parties. An individual, influ- 
ential from station or talent, is ill-used 
by his party, and, to be revenged, he 
sets up a new one against it. The 
lower classes envy the wealth and mag- 
nificence of the upper ones; the rich 
are jealous of those below them ; and 
this operates powerfully, when interest 
is not concerned, to keep the democracy 
and aristocracy in conflict. A pique 
against the clergyman fills the dissent- 
ing chapel. The animosity generated 
by difference of religious doctrine, has 
a leading share in supporting religious 
parties. 

Difference of personal disposition 
and intellect has much to do with the 
production of party. The bold, san- 
guine, and turbulent, see things alike 
and act together; the timid, cautious, 
and peaceable, dissent from and oppose 
them. Some are passionately fond of 
change and novelty, therefore they are 
always in readiness to give the new 
political or religious teacher a party ; 
others are devotedly attached to old 
things, and, in consequence, ensure a 
party to the old teacher. Very many 
men cannot think for themselves; no 
instruction can give them a particle of 
originality, or enable them to speak 
without using the faculties of other 
people: quick, voluble, and sometimes 
eloquent, apparently sensible and in- 
telligent, still every opinion they hold 
is a bor:owed one, and they borrow it 
solely because it has been promulgated 
by this individual or that body. Of 
course, they can be nothing but fol- 
lowers. A few men have minds so 
constituted that they take nothing on 
trust; they cannot adopt the best 
established conclusions without inves- 
tigation : always distrustful and incre- 
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dulous touching the opinions of others, 
they can only utter and practise the 
demonstrations of their own reason. 
They, therefore, can be leaders alone. 
There are also men who are incapa- 
citated for following any one by the 
love of contradiction, disputation, 
and wrangling: they cannot examine, 
and never attempt it, but they reject 
this opinion, and espouse that, solely 
because this is held and that is dis- 
avowed by others. Although they 
are as little able to lead as to follow, 
they have infinite effect in dividing 
parties and giving success to new 
leaders. Nature makes diversity of 
mind as powerful an engine as diver- 
sity of circumstance and condition, for 
the multiplication of parties. 

In such multiplication, ignorance 
and imbecility have gigantic influence. 
The former delights the most in the 
incredible and impossible; the latter 
swallows the most greedily error and 
falsehood. Place before the ignorant 
man naked fact, promise him only 
what is practicable, and he will disre- 
gard you; but address monstrous fic- 
tion to his passions, flatter his hopes 
with what miracle alone could bestow, 
and he will be your slave. His be- 
nighted and torpid reason knows not 
the bounds of possibility; it cannot 
judge of the probable, it never inves- 
tigates or calculates, but it eagerly 
sanctions every thing that is palatable 
to his wishes. The imbecile man takes 
the wrong side in all matters; to his 
intellect the nature of truth and rea- 
son, falsehood and folly, is reversed. 
In judging and calculating, he rejects 
all but improper data; in arguing, he 
must either use erroneous premises, or 
draw fallacious deductions from true 
ones : bewildered by minor points, 
superficial deceptions and counterfeits, 
he never can discover and comprehend 
essentials, substance and reality. Such 
a man cannot bear your teachers of 
great ability; they may be, for any 
thing he knows, very clever men, but 
still he cannot go along with them or 
enjoy what they utter: he loves those 
whose minds resemble his own—they 
see and reason as he does, therefore he 
finds them unerring and irresistible. 

_In consequence, the upright and 
gifted teacher, who deals only in true 
statement, solid argument, and just, 
practical benefit, is disliked by the 
many ; he utters common-place instead 
of marvels, is unintelligible, raises no 
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magnificent hopes, pampers not the 
passions, and even calls for disagree- 
able sacrifices. Nevertheless he gets 
his few followers. After him comes 
the violent superficial party man, who 
misrepresents, distorts, declaims, and 
flatters, but without going very far 
into sheer fiction and impossibility. 
He is more favourably received, but 
still he exhibits great deficiencies; he 
keeps too near the credible, and only 
scatters around him half the desired 
folly, absurdity, and offers of gain. 
However, he wins a potent host of dis- 
ciples. Next comes the profligate, 
brainless, rampant, demagogue. At 
once he bounces over your laws of 
morality, honour, and decency, to revel 
in downright lies and physical impos- 
sibilities : these he dresses up in 
astounding nonsense, careful only to 
avoid truth and reason, and to leave 
nothing unsaid which can please, de- 
lude, and inflame his hearers. He is 
the man for the multitude. The case 
is the same in religion as in politics. 
One minister confines himself to the 
naked precepts of the Divine Founder 
of Christianity, therefore he is deserted 
as a cold moralist, who only preaches 
what is common and cheap to all; 
another passes over life as a minor 
matter, plunges into experimentals, di- 
lates on impulses, feelings, and opi- 
nions,— adds a mystical religion of 
his own to the simple one taught in 
the New Testament, and he draws a 
large congregation; a third uses the 
Scriptures as a peg to hang his own 
inventions on — pours forth a flood of 
absurdities fiercely at variance with 
them — utters incoherent rhapsodies 
above human comprehension — and 
sends all to perdition save himself and 
his worshippers ; and he is the idol of 
the many. In both politics and reli- 
gion, the lower teacher draws his suc- 
cess in a very great degree from his 
ignorance and incapacity ; they qualify 
him for captivating, and disable him 
for offending, the taste and under- 
stand.ng of his followers. 

As to creed, which is boasted of as 
the great parent of party, it is rather 
the child, instrument, and convenience. 
Speaking of human things only, the 
best creed is but the offspring of in- 
terest. The man who looks at the 
public weal alone, frames and applies 
his creed according to the dictates of the 
public interests: he makes this an ar- 
ticle of it because it will give trade or 
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riches, and that another, because it 
will secure property and life. But 
party looks solely, or principally, at 
its own interests, and fashions its creed 
accordingly. Taking our stand where 
difference of principle begins and ends, 
the aristocracy or democracy holds 
peculiar principles because they will 
give it peculiar benefits,— it can gain 
from them wealth, allies, power, and 
ascendency ; the case is similar with 
the parties of agriculture, trade, &c. 
In other words, the tenets of each 
body are an enumeration of the things 
it deems necessary for defending and 
promoting its separate interests. It 
may plead the public good, and the 
latter may sanction what it claims, 
but still its leading object is the good 
of itself. Separate creed ends with 
separate interest, and becomes com- 
mon. 

Political party, of necessity, takes its 
creed in the main from the interests of 
those divisions of society which give 
birth to and sustain it. Community 
of interest connects the crown, aristo- 
cracy, church, and agriculture; the 
Tory party flows from them, and it 
combats for their benefit as: the means 
of promoting its own. The same cause 
connects against them the democracy, 
dissenters, and traders; these produce 
the Whig party, which, for the sake of 
existence and triumph, makes their 
defence and gain tenets of faith. The 
Radical party springs from the lower 
orders, and fashions their separate profit 
into its creed. Then the separate in- 
terests of the party are naturally added 
to the string of tenets. Often enough 
the benefit of the body is sacrificed to 
that of the heads, but this is done un- 
der the pretext of promoting it. While 
the political party takes creed in many 
particulars from the divisions of society 
on which it stands, they, in others, take 
creed from it; but the motive is on 
both sides prompted by interest. The 
personal feelings and characteristics [ 
have mentioned as contributing to the 
creation of party, also share in forming 
its creed. A political party perfectly 
impartial, and founding its faith on 
strict truth and justice cannot prosper, 
because it can gain none of the great 
divisions of society; rival ones, by 
addressing themselves to interest, pre- 
judice, passion, and ignorance, turn 
all against it. In proof, we need only 
glance at a general election: the in- 
dependent candidate can scarcely find 
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a supporter, and only decided party 
ones are chosen. 

The creed of each body may be di- 
vided into two parts: the one relates 
to general, abstract, eternal principles ; 
and the other to special, practical, 
occasional matters of policy. The first 
part is so vague and pliant, that it may 
be made to mean, oppose, or support 
anything; and its practice is governed 
by interest. The Tory, aristocratic, 
and church party, long took its stand 
on the antagonist principles to those of 
foreign revolutionists ; then, for several 
years, it threw its weight into the scale 
with the latter against them. From the 
time when Mr. Canning became the 
foreign secretary, to the fall of the Wel- 
lington ministry, it professed to agree 
generally with the Whigs, and to 
favour “ liberal principles,” against 
those it had previously held: now it is 
again fiercely opposed to Whig and 
Liberal principles. Professing to sup- 
port the Crown and Peers against the 
Commons, it, touching the Catholic 
question, forced both into subjection 
to the Commons ;—professing to defend 
the church, it destroyed her privileges 
and securities, and placed the Catho- 
lics, as well as Protestant dissenters, 
on a level with her ;—professing to be 
the protector of agriculture, it took the 
side of manufactures against it, and 
inflicted on it grievous injury ;—and 
professing to be the champion of the 
aristocracy, it, on the reform bill, fought 
for the destructive privileges of the 
multitude. In all these matters it acted 
on the leading general principles of 
the Whigs, in violation of its own; 
and it obviously did so for the sake of 
popularity, place, and ascendency, al- 
though the fruit was its ruin. 

The Whig, democratic, and dissent- 
ing party, pretends to base its creed on 
hostility to regal tyranny, and affection 
for popular liberties; yet it regularly 
took the side of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
the most savage and successful tyrant 
known to modern history, and with- 
stood all attempts to liberate the na- 
tions which groaned under his yoke. 
Pretending to struggle for the redress 
of popular grievances, it, for many 
years before it gained office, supported 
the executive in disregarding almost 
every complaint and petition of the 
people ;—pretending to combat for the 
independence of parliament against the 
crown, it is labouring to give the latter 
absolute dominion over one house ;— 
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pretending to oppose all encroachments 
of the crown, it is endeavouring to 
give it a monstrous portion of arbitrary 
power ;—and pretending to fight the 
battles of religious liberty, it at this 
moment is striking at the root of such 
liberty, by officially granting, to an 
ecclesiastical tyranny the right to sup- 
press the Holy Scriptures and the ex- 
ercise of private judgment in religious 
matters. All this is flatly at variance 
with the great principles of the party : 
in divers points it goes beyond those 
of the Tory one, and it demonstrably 
has been dictated by interest. 

The Radical or Liberal party affects 
extreme hatred of the tyranny of rulers, 
yet, when its members happen to rule, 
it lauds in them the worst cruelty and 
oppression. It has taken the lead in 
urging ministers to make the crown 
regularly despotic over one house of 
parliament, and it continually calls for 
the slavery of all who stand in its way. 
Pretending that the will of the lower 
orders ought to be irresistible, it is their 
most furious and despotic opponent 
when they will not obey its mandates ; 
I need only point in proof to its con- 
duct when the Catholic Bill was passed ; 
— preaching up the sovereignty of the 
people, it is anxious, in this country, 
Portugal, and other parts, to put down 
such sovereignty by the will of the 
government and the bayonet, in favour 
of its own tyrants ;— pretending to 
combat for the interests of the working 
classes, it supports every thing calcu- 
lated to cut down wages and employ- 
ment, opposes the establishment of 
poor-laws in Ireland, insists that no re- 
lief shall be granted to the distressed 
silk-weavers, &c., assails religion, and 
defends the sources of immorality ;— 
in a word, it is the most determined 
foe of these interests. Whenever the 
latter are calculated to unite the lower 
with the upper classes against itself, 
it fiercely attacks them. Thus it con- 
stantly tramples on its leading prin- 
ciples when they come into conflict 
with its profit. 

With regard to the portion of party 
creed which relates to special and occa- 
sional matters of policy, it is com- 
monly adopted from almost any thing 
rather than upright examination and 
conviction. ‘The party in opposition 
arrays itself, with little reference to 
their merits, against the measures of 
the ruling one, because they either 
emanate from the latter, or are likely 
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to do itself injury. Then it moves for 
various things solely to embarrass and 
discredit its opponent. Farther, to gain 
favour and support, it takes up the sor- 
did schemes of the divisions of society 
which follow it, produces measures to 
gratify them, and joins in any guilty 
clamour. In consequence, it enters on 
office solemnly pledged to a course of 
policy which has been framed through- 
out on the principle of making na- 
tional subservient to party and private 
benefit — solemnly pledged to regulate 
foreign affairs, colonial interests, trade, 
currency, and finance, on grounds 
which have been dictated by vicious 
private interest, personal profligacy, or 
popular delusion —and probably so- 
lemnly pledged also, on the same 
grounds, to change and innovate, sub- 
vert institutions, and attack the pro- 
perty and bread of vast portions of the 
community. 

Each party, on becoming the go- 
vernment, is more or less pledged in 
this manner ; and then in devising its 
measures, it has to consult its own 
separate interests and the wishes of its 
supporters, as well as those of the 
community at large ; and it, of course, 
sacrifices the latter to the former in all 
cases of collision. As the government, 
it must stand in no small degree by 
resisting, no matter what their character 
may be, the propositions of the oppo- 
sition party ; and occasionally it can 
only stand by adopting these proposi- 
tions, with the same disregard for their 
character. 

The history of parties abounds with 
illustration alike curious and melan- 
choly. It would be superfluous to 
cite proof of what is proverbial, that an 
opposition is, from party reasons, as 
ready to oppose the good as the bad 
measures of a ministry; or, of what is 
notorious, that it must adhere, as a 
ministry, to the opinions it promul- 
gates as an opposition. When we look 
behind us, we perceive that the opinions 
of the Whigs on the Catholic disabi- 
lities, colonial slavery, free trade, cur- 
rency, reform, &c., were taken up, 
enlarged, modified, pressed, or sus- 
pended, in exact accordance with the 
variations of party profit. When the 
present ministers obtained office, the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord J. Russell 
were pledged in the strongest manner 
against some of the leading provisions 
of their reform bill; and Lord Pal- 
merston, and the rest of the Canning 
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arty, were pledged against all reform. 

early all the ministers were, in one 
way or another, rege against the 
more important of the changes which 
the bill is to make ; and their party, on 
the whole, was hostile to these changes. 
Party benefit has demonstrably pro- 
duced the apostasy. The Tories long 
fought against Catholic emancipation 
as a vital matter, and then granted it— 
long ridiculed the Whig dogmas on 
free trade, currency, &c., and then 
reduced them to practice ; and no 
ground can be discovered for believing 
that they were not prompted by party 
reasons. The Canning party, after zea- 
lously opposing all reform, and con- 
stituting itself the especial guardian of 
the peers, now supports the sweeping 
reform bill, and aids in practically de- 
stroying the House of Peers; many of 
the old Tories, while the Wellington 
ministry existed, called for comprehen- 
sive reform as loudly as the Whigs, 
and at this moment they follow the 
most fierce anti-reformers. No one 
can mistake the motives of either. 
The opinions of both the Whigs and 
Tories on free trade and currency were 
evidently embraced principally on party 
grounds. Ample experiment has proved 
them to be erroneous—has demon- 
strated that the assumed principles on 
which they stand are flatly at variance 
with fact, yet they are obstinately 
adhered to. That party gain, which 
led to their adoption, prohibits in- 
quiry and re-consideration, in total 
disregard of the injury they have in- 
flicted on the empire. 

Looking at the members of a party 
individually, here are two or three 
leading men who follow politics as a 
profession ; they employ themselves in- 
cessantly in labouring to destroy the 
ministry that they may rule in its stead, 
and their hope of success lies chiefly 
in attempts to cover it with odium, 
and ingratiate themselves with, not the 
whole, but certain parts of the com- 
munity. If they be honourable, they 
see every thing through the medium of 
personal interest, envy, prejudice, and 
animosity ; in consequence, they are 
almost disabled for forming other than 
fallacious opinions. Moreover, they are 
constantly impelled to advocate the 
unjust aggrandisement of a portion of 
society by inroads on the rights and 
weal of the other portion and the 
country at large. But in many cases 
they are the reverse of honourable ; 
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their profession is of a kind to destroy 
the most stubborn integrity, and it fre- 
quently leaves them without any re- 
straints which can interfere with their 
own benefit. It is scarcely possible 
for them to circulate opinions on pub- 
lic affairs which are not partial, vicious, 
and injurious. 

In like manner, here are two or three 
ministers who follow politics as a pro- 
fession, and are pledged as I have 
stated. However pernicious their po- 
licy may be, they must adhere to it: 
all that public necessity may call for 
must be neglected or resisted, if it will 
injure themselves; they must consult 
the wishes of a part of the nation in 
hostility to those of the rest; the pub- 
lic weal must continually clash with 
their own, and, in framing their mea- 
sures, they must studiously make the 
former subservient to the latter. In 
regard to national matters, the opinions 
they utter must be interested, and fre- 
quently alike erroneous and destructive. 

Well, these men attack this measure, 
or propose that, promulgate one set of 
opinions, or make war on another; 
and, lo! a large part of parliament, the 
press, and the community, instanta- 
neously echo their sentiments. They 
reverse their opinion on some vital 
question, and the gigantic host does 
the same. What produces this mira- 
culous unanimity ? 

In parliament, one man takes creed 
from them because he expects they will 
bestow on him preferment — another, 
because the opposite party has hugely 
offended him——a third, because his 
family is connected with them —a 
fourth, because they bear a certain 
party name—a fifth, because what they 
advocate will benefit his trade — and 
a sixth, because he was elected to fol- 
low them in every thing. 

Their press was established to repeat 
their words and act as their instrument. 
In respect of proprietors and pub- 
lishers, it is their humble slave for the 
sake of sale, advertisements, and other 
kinds of pecuniary benefit. In regard 
to writers, there are not only the bonds 
of the employer that such and such 
parties and interests shall be fought 
for without reference to object — shall 
be as hotly supported in error and 
villany, as in truth and virtue, but 
also introductions, notice, dinners, 
worthless promises of patronage, and 
empty hopes of preferment, to make 
its slavery perfect. Their press even 
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avowedly exists to take creed from them, 
in utter scorn of its nature, for the sake 
of sordid gain of one description or 
another. 

Amidst the general community, one 
individual implicitly adopts the opi- 
nions of these men on one subject, 
because he owes his fortune to them, 
or they have promised him a place, 
or he dare not offend some great man, 
or it will gain him friends and business, 
—another does it in obedience to his 
parish party, or favourite newspaper. 
This man is a fierce Whig or Tory, 
without knowing any thing of party 
creeds, because he was reared one, 
or became one in early life through 
accident, —that man devoutly believes 
in every thing Whigs or Tories utter, 
because he is a churchman and land- 
owner, or a dissenter and manufac- 
turer. Here a man outrageously lauds 
a measure, because his neighbour abuses 
it; and there one execrates a principle 
because it strikes at his property. In 
a county, these newspapers, for profit, 
servilely follow certain public men, and 
they are servilely followed by their 
readers: those peers and gentlemen, 
from connexion, patronage, &c. follow 
such public men with equal servility ; 
and their tenants, tradesmen, and de- 
pendents, generally are compelled to do 
the same. 

Thus, if we analyse society, we can 
scarcely find one party man who has 
chosen his party from a careful exami- 
nation of its creed, or who judges im- 
partially of public measures as they 
come before him; and we find com- 
paratively few who are not prohibited 
by bonds of different kinds from judg- 
ing of such measures according to their 
nature. 

From all this it follows, that when 
the two or three leaders, from vicious 
motives, attack the best measure or 
propose the worst, it is from no other 
reason than because they do so, vehe- 
mently denounced or applauded by the 
whole party. Their press examines the 
measure to give, not a fair description 
of it, but the most unjust and decep- 
tious one possible. It distorts, misre- 
presents, suppresses, and conceals — 
execrates what is wise and necessary, 
or lauds what is destructive, in utter 
scorn of truth, and to mislead its readers 
to the utmost. We have before us at 
this moment a very striking illustration. 
The Reform Bill could not be surpassed 
in importance, yet the press, on the one 
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side, carefully hides its defects, and 
puffs it as perfection ; and on the other 
hides its merits with equal care, and 
condemns it as ruinous: no effort is 
made by either side to separate the bad 
from the good, or supply the grounds 
of correct judgment; and every nerve 
is strained by both to prevent it from 
being properly understood. In like 
manner acts the general body of fol- 
lowers throughout the united king- 
dom. Country gentlemen, manufac- 
turers, and merchants—farmers and 
shopkeepers—mechanics and labour- 
ers, ate horror-struck by this measure, 
or enraptured with that. Why? Have 
they laboriously examined and weighed, 
and do they duly understand, what they 
so furiously rail against or praise ? 
No: they have never essayed to judge 
impartially—in all probability they 
know nothing of the real character of 
the measure ; they read their press 
only to find food for the opinion they 
have adopted, and they would throw 
it from them in disgust should it place 
before them the truth. They and their 
journals would have panegyrised what 
they condemn, or withstand what they 
advocate, with equal fury, if their lead- 
ers in parliament had set the example. 
The ministers may scatter injustice and 
oppression far and wide; they may 
trample on laws, batter down the best 
institutions, and plunge public affairs 
into ruin; nevertheless, all they say 
and do will be as fiercely supported 
by their press and party as though it 
were distinguished by the extreme of 
virtue and wisdom. 

A party, through personal animosity, 
must commonly differ in every thing 
from its antagonist: if, therefore, one 
put forth an opinion on a question not 
connected with party interests, another 
at once stoutly inculcates an opposite 
opinion, The Tory thinks cheap beer- 
shops an evil, and this assures the 
Whig that they are the contrary. The 
Whig pronounces the laws relating to 
bankruptcy or forgery need amend- 
ment, and the Tory is convinced by it 
that change would be injurious. By 
the Tory the cholera is stated to be 
contagious, and this reveals to the 
Whig that it is the reverse. A poem 
or novel is hugely extolled by the Whig, 
and in consequence it is profusely 
abused by the Tory. One party asserts 
a trade, or the country at large, is in 
great distress, this impels another to 
maintain it is highly prosperous. This 
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newspaper intimates that the King is 
seriously ill, whereupon that swears his 
Majesty is in the best health possible. 
Because those public prints take a side 
touching a duel, a matrimonial affair, 
or a family squabble, these take the 
opposite one. Thus, what escapes the 
leaders is dragged into the arena by 
the followers, until every thing which 
attracts public notice is made a party 
question : the leaders are tempted, and 
almost compelled, to misrepresent and 
delude to the utmost; and when they 
are silent, the followers still adopt 
opinion on the same vicious grounds, 
without inquiry, and in disregard of 
truth. 

Religious creed may too often be 
traced to a similar source. It is gene- 
rally obvious that the founder of a new 
sect is moved by loss, hope of benefit, 
disappointment, or affront, as well as 
conscience ; and that the latter is little 
better than the instrument of the former. 
Frequently he can only commence and 
prosper as a minister by inventing some 
new faith of his own. Amidst the old 
sects, the ministers are perhaps reared 
for their profession, and embrace their 
creed, as a matter of course, without 
investigation. Placing before us the 
followers, one man professes a religion, 
without being acquainted with its pecu- 
liar tenets, because his parents belonged 
to it, and taught him to dislike every 
other; a second is a profligate, desti- 
tute of religious knowledge, yet he is 
the furious champion of a sect, because 
another opposes his party in politics ; 
a third follows a religion, without 
thinking it better than the rest, for the 
sake of worldly gain; a fourth is a 
fiery zealot, whose knowledge of his 
faith is drawn solely from teachers as 
ignorant as himself, and who never 
attempted to discover its scriptural 
truth, or make himself acquainted with 
the tenets of those he consigns to per- 
dition; and a fifth embraces a creed 
without investigation, through the in- 
fluence of friends or employers. Here 
a professional man or tradesman, on 
establishing himself in life, joins a sect 
solely for the purpose of gaining busi- 
ness ; there an individual abandons his 
sect for an opposite one, because it will 
not allow him to dictate in its affairs. 
Few indeed amidst ministers, and still 
fewer amidst followers, embrace their 
creed from dispassionate examination 
and comparison. 

While creed is chosen in this manner, 
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attachment to it is continually strength- 
ened by interest and animosity. The 
regular clergyman deems the dissenting 
minister a rival and enemy, therefore 
he denounces the latter’s tenets, and 
lauds his own, to preserve his flock. 
The Catholic priest excludes all from 
heaven who differ from him—the 
Independent minister cries up election 
and execrates free-will—the Methodist 
one extols free-will and assails election, 
—each confines truth to his own doc- 
trines, and pronounces all other to be 
dangerous heresies, as the great means 
of retaining and increasing followers, 
and with them both importance and 
subsistence. Thus affection for his 
own faith, and hostility to every other, 
are made to the minister, on worldly 
grounds even, matters of necessity. 
The layman, on joining his sect, is 
interested in its prosperity, and in- 
flamed by attacks on it ; in consequence, 
the doctrines on which it stands are, in 
his eyes, putting their truth out of the 
question, precious, personal, and party 
possessions—and opposite ones, no 
matter how true they may be, are 
hateful. 

As the political creed of those who 
care little for religion frequently governs 
their choice in following a religious sect, 
so the more zealous of religious pro- 
fessors commonly take their political 
from their religious creed. Although 
the dissenting bodies are rivals and 
enemies, they still, for what they believe 
to be common protection and gain, act 
together against the established church ; 
therefore they ally themselves with the 
political party which is opposed to her: 
because a man is a warm dissenter he 
must be a Whig, and of course believe 
on all political questions as the Whigs 
do. The fruits are equally incongruous 
and deplorable. We daily see the in- 
fidel and the outrageous religious fanatic 
fighting side by side in politics, and 
frequently for that which openly strikes 
at both morals and religion. The dis- 
senter holds drunkenness to be a hein- 
ous sin, but still he must defend cheap 
beer-shops ; he shudders at the name 
of blasphemy, but he must not tolerate 
the prosecution of blasphemous publi- 
cations ; he laments the awful spread 
of sin and crime, but he must join in 
bringing the national church into con- 
tempt, and reducing her means of im- 
parting religious instruction ; he re- 
nounces Catholicism as idolatry and 
religious tyranny, but he must aid it in 
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its struggles for power and ascendency ; 
he insists that the Scriptures ought to 
be disseminated everywhere, but he 
must support government in making it 
the rights of the Catholic priesthood to 
suppress them at pleasure. That party 
which carries in its train the open 
blasphemer, the enemy of all religion, 
and the regular assailant of morals, 
also comprehends the more fiery and 
fanatical dissenters; and the latter 
support it in almost any attack on re- 
ligion which it thinks good to make. 
The dissenting bodies in this manner 
take opinion from the party on political 
questions, in disregard of nature and 
consequences, solely because it pro- 
fesses to combat for them against the 
Church. On the other hand, the 
members of the national religion follow 
in politics the party which professes to 
defend their religious interests, even 
when the latter are sacrificed by its 
measures. 

While party creeds are adopted 
with so little reference to their truth, 
they are commonly twisted and _tor- 
tured to such an extreme, that truth is 
converted into error, If the leaders 
keep within the bounds of moderation 
in what they openly utter, they disre- 
gard them in what they anonymously 
write. At public meetings, unadorned 
fact and sober argument can make no 
impression ; therefore the orators, how- 
ever exalted they may be, riot in in- 
flammatory hyperbole, misrepresenta- 
tion, and fable. The press, seeking to 
please its heads on the one hand and 
readers on the other, is impelled to 
push every thing to the extreme; and 
extremes only can be thought of by the 
interested, maddened followers. In 
consequence, the best principle is ren- 
dered false by application, and mea- 
sures founded on wisdom receive shape 
and operation which make them de- 
structive. The principle, that the de- 
mocracy ought to have its share in the 
government enters into the essence of 
freedom, but in practice one party uses 
it to establish democratic tyranny, and 
another reduces it toa shadow. Econo- 
my in the management of the public 
purse is necessary, but party strains it 
into a source of national loss and evil. 
Reform in the House of Commons, or 
the Church, is wanted, but party can 
only accept such a plan as will sacrifice 
the institution to itself and be ruinous. 
In religion, the doctrines of faith and 
grace are stretched into blasphemy : 
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impulses and feelings are blown into 
such importance, that morals are treated 
as minor things, and even as worthiess 
ones; and the abstract, non-essential, 
disputed points, on which sects esta- 
blish themselves, are so much attend- 
ed to, that the leading precepts of 
Christianity are trampled on. So far 
is perversion carried, that the Holy 
Scriptures are made a source of wicked 
delusion, and religion one of hatred, 
malice, contention, blasphemy, and 
perdition. 

Party creeds, in their practical cha- 
racter, generally consist of questions 
which are the least necessary to the 
public weal, or militate against it, to 
the exclusion of such as it demands. 
For a long time the Whig creed was 
composed mainly of giving assistance 
to foreign revolutionists, Catholic eman- 
cipation, parliamentary reform, gold 
currency, free trade, repeal of taxes, 
and the abolition of colonial slavery. 
Not one of these matters was in any 
material degree necessary for the na- 
tional good, and nearly all were di- 
rectly opposed to it. The first scat- 
tered the seeds of wars, and had no 
small share in producing the present 
revolutionary state of Europe. As to 
Catholic emancipation and reform, 
they were intrinsically of little conse- 
quence to those who were the most 
deeply interested in them: the body of 
the Catholics and Radicals could not, 
in the nature of things, gain from them 
any real benefit ; and they had vital 
bearing on the best institutions of 
the empire. The other questions 
could not, on the shewing of their ad- 
vocates yield material advantage ; and, 
with one exception, they were ob- 
viously calculated to produce gigantic 
evil. But because they were pressed, 
measures which were on _ public 
grounds imperiously necessary could 
not be thought of. Such legislation 
was urgently called for touching Ire- 
land as would give the people food, ci- 
vilisation, law, and order; but the 
Catholic question was used to prohibit 
it: the Catholic champions virtually 
declared, you shall do nothing for 
Ireland until this question is carried. 
Manufactures and trade were griev- 
ously distressed, but the free trade 
and currency questions prevented the 
mention of relief,—the labouring po- 
pulation was in extreme misery, but 
these questions and reform would not 
permit remedy to be named,—the 
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West India colonies were sinking into 
ruin, but the slavery question would 
only allow the ruin to be hastened. 

The Tories, to a large extent, held 
the same creed. Defending the church, 
they made it a tenet, that the defects 
and abuses which were manifestly 
bringing her to the dust should be 
preserved. Hostile to reform, they 
fought for the vices and corruptions 
which were excluding themselves from 
the House of Commons and virtually 
establishing universal suffrage. Pledged 
to Mr. Huskisson’s theory, they were 
bound from applying any remedy to 
public suffering, or admitting its exist- 
ence. While the one party could not 
listen to any really beneficial measure, 
lest it should prevent the success of its 
party ones, the other was equally deaf, 
lest it should disable it for defend- 
ing its own. 

The Radicals or Liberals rigidly 
restricted their creed to pernicious and 
destructive matters. Their scheme of 
reform was to throw the middle classes 
as well as the upper ones into the 
minority, and exalt the ignorent, demo- 
ralised, maddened multitude into the 
government. Their church amendment 
was robbery and subversion —their re- 
duction of taxes was confiscation. In 
clamouring for the abolition of the corn 
law, it was obvious that, not the benetit 
of the poor, but the ruin of the great, 
was their object. They contended not 
more bitterly for such things as were 
calculated to produce distress and 
convulsion, than against such as 
were likely to yield prosperity and 
peace. Knowing that their hope of 
triumph rested on national loss and 
misery, they were sagacious enough to 
oppose all efforts to remove the latter 
or impede their progress. 

Hence, while in late years changes 
of law, system, and institution have 
been made, which for number and mag- 
nitude are without example, scarcely 
one has yielded any sensible benefit 
to the body of the community, few 
have produced as much good as evil, 
and nearly all have had the most bale- 
ful operation. On examining the fruits 
of the new legislation touching trade, 
currency, the Catholics, combinations, 
free beer-shops, &c &c., we find beg- 
gary, starvation, vice, crime, insubor- 
dination, disaffection, and rebellion. 
Never was any civilised country so 
scourged and ravaged by mal-govern- 
ment as this has been, During the 
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period in question, changes of remedy 
and relief have been called for even as 
the means of preventing revolution, and 
they have been constantly refused. 

At this moment, Ireland is distressed, 
lawless, and on the brink of rebellion ; 
the West India Colonies are in a dread- 
ful condition ; a vast part of the com- 
munity is in grievous suffering; to a 
very large extent the lower classes are 
without places of worship and religious 
instruction ; the church is sinking, in- 
fidelity is spreading, vice and crime 
abound, law is despised, the monarchy 
totters, and the worst feelings pervade 
the population. Are parties employed 
in devising remedies? No; they are 
wasting their energies on speculative 
reform, converting tithes into a new 
and more pernicious question, heaping 
additional misery on different interests, 
and making petty changes which can- 
not possibly yield more than trifling 
individual or local advantage. Bank- 
ruptcy courts must be amended, but 
colonial bankruptcy must be fed; a 
new police must be invented, but the 
distress of the glove and silk trades 
must be disregarded or en!arged ; the 
people must have votes at elections, 
but not churches or food ; Ireland must 
have new magistrates, a different mode 
of paying tithes, and still more destruc- 
tive power for her Catholics, but not 
bread for the destitute and bonds for 
the rebellious ; the church must be 
subjected to change and mutilation, 
but not strengthened. Parties are not 
only silent touching rational remedy 
for the leading evils, but almost all 
they are employed with is calculated, in 
one way or another, to protect and in- 
crease them. Ifsuch remedy be pro- 
posed, it encounters party pledge here 
and party profits there, consequently it 
sinks under general hostility. By a 
strange fatality, Whig, Tory, and Li- 
beral have got entangled in a common 
interest to oppose effective measures of 
relief and correction. 

The case is much the same with the 
creeds of religious parties in their prac- 
tical character. To uphold petty points 
of abstract belief, the extension of 
Christian practice is neglected or re- 
sisted. Instead of endeavouring to re- 
claim the godless, one sect must em- 
ploy itself in excluding from heaven 
all religious people who dissent from 
its peculiar doctrines ; another must 
disparage morals, and insist only on 
what is unintelligible to the ignorant ; 











and a third must inveigh against en- 
thusiasm. Thus, to the infinite benefit 
of irreligion and infidelity, the war of 
the pulpit is directed less against sin 
and sinners than religious belief and 
pious people. The Bible Society and 
its diffusion of the Scriptures are struck 
at, because it circulates the Apocrypha, 
or has Unitarian members, or consists 
partly of other dissenters. Jn the 
Church, the feud between the evan- 
gelicals and their adversaries must be 
enlarged, though it do her grievous in- 
jury: to promote the interests of the 
richer part of the clergy, the latter must 
have inefficient ministers, and be to 
a great extent without places of wor- 
ship. A measure for increasing reli- 
gion here falls to the ground because it 
will benefit the Church, and there be- 
cause it will serve her rivals. An 
enormous part of the population is 
really destitute of places of worship and 
religious instruction— infidelity, as well 
as every kind of wickedness, prevails 
in the most deplorable manner, yet the 
religious bodies rather endeavour to 
keep remedy from this apalling state of 
things than to apply it: they have con- 
trived to place their tenets and in- 
terests in opposition to effective en- 
deavours for the spread of religion and 
morals. 

Parties make too often the practical 
part of their creed, independently of its 
nature, a prolific source of public mis- 
chief. For many years the Catholic 
question was used to fill Ireland with 
the most deadly ills; at the best, to 
confer a little advantage on a handful 
of individuals, the bonds of society 
were severed, the laws were trampled 
on, crime was generated, property and 
food were destroyed, and the people 
were kept in a state bordering on civil 
war, and displaying not a few of its 
horrors. Parliamentary reform, which, 
as the honest part of its friends own, 
cannot yield any mighty profit to the 
body of the population, has been ren- 
dered an engine for covering public 
institutions with hatred, and placing 
the empire on the verge of evolution. 
The abolition of tithes could only 
benefit landowners, and yet the party 
clamour for it has raised a war against 
the church and religion. Colonial 
slavery inflicts no injury on the home 
population, nevertheless the outcry 
against it has been a great means of 
involving the West India colonies in 
ruin. An insignificant question, like 
VOL. V. NO. XXVIII. 
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that contained in the abrogation of the 

game laws, was magnified into a grave 
source of disaffection, contempt of law, 
aud crime. Looking at all the party 
questions which have been agitated of 
late years in the aggregate, they have 
even in appearance offered little promise 
of important national benefit; they 
have, in the main, related to minor 
theoretic defects, individual grievances, 
or ideal gain; yet the mere use of them 
has distressed agriculture and trade, 
produced idleness and hunger, wasted 
hundreds of millions of property, under- 
mined the constitution, rendered law a 
dead letter, destroyed the morals and 
loyalty of the subject, and made the 
dismemberment of the empire almost 
certain. It is demonstrable that these 
questions were taken up, and used as 
they were, principally for the sake of 
vicious party profit. The Whigs and 
liberal Tories shunned the Catholic 
question when it militated against their 
party strength; and they only made 
that touching slavery a leading one 
when it was taken up by the religious 
portion of the community. The Whigs, 
as a party, were divided on reform, 
until it was called for by the lower 
orders. Party never thought of the 
questions concerning tithes and game, 
until they were pressed by the multi- 
tude and its newspapers ; the mass of 
the Catholics clamoured for emancipa- 
tion without caring for it, chiefly as a 
means of indulging their hatred of the 
Protestants, and love of turbulence and 
strife ; the body of the Radicals in- 
sisted on reform, that they might pull 
down their superiors, and enrich them- 
selves with their spoils; the religious 
people laid hold of the slavery question, 
In a great measure for the sake of sec- 
tarian warfare and gain; those who 
railed against tithes and game laws 
were scarcely touched by either, and 
were actuated by hostility to the church 
and aristocracy. Toa very large extent, 
these questions originated with publi- 
cations which sought only their own 
sordid benefit. In this manner the 
community stimulated party, and party 
in its turn seduced and inflamed the 
community, until the results were so 
afflicting and destructive. Throughout, 
the public good was despised and 
assailed, rather than desired. 

With regard to religious parties, 
Catholicism protects and enlarges itself 
by trampling on the best interests of 
Ireland and the rest of the empire: 
11 
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that it may flourish, landlord and 
tenant, neighbour and neighbour, the 
high and the low, must be mortal foes, 
the people must be disaffected, laws 
must be disregarded, and public insti- 
tutions must be eternally warred against. 
The Dissenters in England support 
themselves by throwing their weight 
into the scale of strife, convulsion, 
insubordination, and disloyalty: that 
they may prosper, the Church must be 
incessantly attacked, the people must 
be incited to hate the clergy and 
aristocracy, the flame of religious and 
political madness must be blown, the 
well-disposed must be combatted, and 
the whole social system must be sub- 
jected to change and subversion. The 
religious parties rank amidst the most 
furious enemies of internal peace, and 
they have had a leading share in pro- 
ducing the calamities which have so 
long sat on the empire. 

Independently of their ordinary per- 
nicious modes of seeking success, 
parties will commit almost any direct 
iniquity to compass their projects. 
Insensible to honour and despising 
law, nothing can effectually restrain 
them save physical impossibility. The 
Catholic Association was tolerated by 
one, and protected by another, until it 
virtually triumphed through treason 
and rebellion: the Whigs openly placed 
it above both the law and government. 
From it—that is, in reality, from the 
guilt of the Tories who encouraged, 
and the Whigs who defended it— 
sprung the numberless clubs which are 
now usurping the sovereignty through- 
out the United Kingdom. The Tories 
carried the Catholic question in viola- 
tion ofall that can bind upright men, 
and in such scorn of national opposi- 
tion as made the deed flagrant tyranny. 
The Whigs declare, if they can carry 
reform in no other way, they will do it 
by the practical suppression of the 
House of Peers: many of them, in the 
last few months, have called on the 
executive to strip, by pure despotism, 
the aristocracy and clergy of their 
rights, and make itself dictator to the 
Commons, as well as the Lords. The 
battle touching reform has furnished 
daily proof that party laeks nothing 
but power at present for perpetrating 
the foul crimes which disgraced it in 
the darker ages. The banishments and 
burnings of former times will shew 
what religious parties are capable of 
committing ; and we find evidence, in 
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both Ireland and England, that if it 
depended on will alone, they would 
now be repeated. 

Party power is necessarily influenced 
by a variety of causes: frequently 
trifling accident gives it, or takes it 
away; and that which ought in reason 
and justice to bestow, or destroy it, 
does the contrary. The power of poli- 
tical is largely governed by that of re- 
ligious party. Ifa people be knit to- 
gether by religion, and led by their 
pastors, there can be no party balance 
in politics ; religious interest, actual or 
supposed, will operate against other 
kinds of interest to prevent division. 
The Tories have regularly lost power 
with the decline of the Church, the 
Whigs have gained it with the increase 
of the Dissenters, and, alas! to the 
Liberals it has grown with the growth 
of infidelity. Mere preference or dis- 
like to the Church, amidst the lower 
and middle classes, must go far to- 
wards deciding whether the Tory or 
the Whig shall predominate. 

Thus a few enthusiasts, led by dis- 
tempered imagination, diseased reason, 
or something still worse, found new 
sects, enlarge old ones, and assail 
established systems of faith ; and a 
cause like this, in due time, gives rule 
and destiny to a great empire. A re- 
ligion, by ignorance, superstition, in- 
tolerance, and tyranny, gains despotic 
,olitical power over mighty nations. 
The negligence or inefficiency of a 
clergy turns the scale between good 
and bad government; the error or 
misconduct of the ruler in regard to 
religion plunges his country into ruin ; 
and a nation, by embracing erroneous 
religion, or becoming irreligious, brings 
on itself all the evils of misrule. 

The state of feeling between the 
lower and upper classes has mighty 
effect on the power of political party. 
Turning the scale between the aristo- 
cracy and democracy, it must do the 
same between the Tories and Whigs: 
the aristocracy depends very largely for 
ascendency on its influence over those 
below it, and in consequence the hosti- 
lity of the latter places it in the minority. 
Hence the anger and animosity of the 
less exalted orders towards their supe- 
riors, which perhaps strive for nothing 
beyond an election triumph, transfer 
the reins of government from one party 
to another ; and a party becomes the 
ministry which enjoys far less of public 
confidence than its rival. Demoralis- 
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ation, convulsion, and disaffection, 
give the sceptre to a party, and then 
govern it. 

I need not dilate on the prodigious 
influence exercised by the press over 
party power. Independently of cause 
and creed, a party depends very great- 
ly on the talent alone of its press: 
powerful writers often make the worst 
doctrines triumph, while feeble ones 
gain only defeat for the best. A party, 
therefore, frequently wins or loses 
ascendency through the superiority or 
inferiority of its scribes, when it ought, 
from its character and measures, to do 
the contrary. A single publication can 
turn the balance. One may be esta- 
blished for no other purpose than to 
enrich its owners: it may seek to gratify 
popular passion and delusion, in total 
disregard of principle; it may eat its 
words, fight in turn on all sides, and 
even make a boast of the darkest pro- 
fligacy ; yet, by industry and ability 
alone, it may almost choose the ministry 
and dictate its measures. The Liberal 
or Radical journals have affected inde- 
pendence between Whig and Tory, 
and waged war against both; yet their 
influence has in effect gone with the 
Whigs. Labouring to create a party 
for their own mercenary, guilty benefit, 
or seeking sale alone, they have had a 
leading share in raising the Whigs to 
office. Thus a few poor, obscure 
individuals, possessing little ability 
and less honesty, seeking only private 
gain, and thriving by offering food to 
the evil feelings and desires of the 
multitude, have, even against their own 
intentions and interests, contributed 
very greatly towards changing the 
government in person and policy. 

The Catholic and Radical dema- 
gogues assailed the Whigs as bitterly 
as the Tories, and often rather favoured 
the latter; yet the Whigs reaped the 
fruit of their labours. The success of 
the Catholic ones in Ireland was almost 
sufficient for turning the scale against 
the Tories. A handful of men, by 
impudence and depravity, falsehood, 
slander, and evasion of law, may 
transfer ascendency from one party to 
another. 

A single measure, of little real value 
to those who advocate it, will often 
govern the balance between parties. 
The Catholic question long served the 
Tories as a counterpoise to the reform 
one: they preserved a bare majority 
at elections by using it against the 
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other; they favoured it, and sunk into 
the minority— passed it, and were 
ruined. The Whigs have prevailed in 
a great measure through the reform 
question ; and had their first bill passed, 
it would, in my judgment, have been 
as fatal to them as the Catholic one 
was to the Tories. From reasons which 
I shall state on another occasion, I think 
the latter have blindly fought for Whig 
benefit in much of their opposition to 
the English plan of reform. To me it 
seems incomprehensible that men who 
are constantly complaining of the revo- 
lutionary feelings of the lower orders, 
and who cannot be ignorant that the 
separate press and clubs which these 
orders possess will keep the feelings 
in permanent existence, should have 
combatted for retaining the creation of 
electors by birth and servitude; or, 
in other words, for what is about equal 
to universal suffrage. The slavery 
question has been for some time a 
source of great election strength to the 
Whigs. A party, from a mistaken hope 
of profit, may strip itself of power by 
conceding a single question to the 
minority, or it may depose itself by 
carrying one in obedience to the national 
wish. A comparatively small part of 
the community, to triumph on one 
minor peint, may pull down a ministry, 
and form another opposed to it in 
essentials. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge 
on the gigantic effect which the pos- 
session or lack of talent in the parlia- 
mentary leaders has on party power. 
Even one individual, by his eloquence, 
may render a feeble party triumphant, 
and enable it to carry the most destruc- 
tive measures. 

The party balance is greatly under 
the control of the independent part of 
the House of Commons. A small num- 
ber of unconnected individuals, holding 
their seats and principles through ac- 
cident, and really representing their 
own sentiments only, can, in spite of the 
majority of the country, exercise the 
prerogative of choosing the ruling party. 

Mere good or ill fortune, to a large 
extent, governs this balance. A party 
preserves or loses the ascendency, be- 
cause pure chance prospers its foolish 
and vicious deeds, or thwarts its wise 
and righteous ones. A trifling cireum- 
stance, which it has no share in pro- 
ducing, casts it from supremacy, or 
makes it all-powerful. The Whigs 
were almost annihilated, when Queen 
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Caroline raised a storm which well 
nigh gave them the cabinet. The 
Tories were invincible, when the death 
of the late Earl of Liverpool swept 
them from office. 

Party power varies with the state of 
the empire: the worst ministry carries 
all before it in the latter’s prosperity, 
and the best falls in its distress. Bad 
harvests, excessive production and im- 
portation of goods, the loss of foreign 
markets, and similar causes, are suffi- 
cient for turning the party scale: pro- 
bably, because they take place the wise 
party is deposed, and one of ruinous 
principle s is conducted to office. Va- 
riations in public morals operate in the 
same manner: the people are profligate, 
therefore the proflig yate party triumphs ; 
they are lawless, therefore they make 
for themselves a party tyranny. 

And the power in question is large- 
ly regulated by the character of the 
sovereign. The able and virtuous, or 
incapable and vicious, party rules, 
because he is able and virtuous, or 
incapable and vicious. 

Of many minor things, such as in- 
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trigues, personal quarrels, &c., I will 
say nothing. 

I have not mentiored faction, be- 
cause I know not how to distinguish it 
correctly from party. The worst body 
is sometimes a party, and the best is 
not seldom a faction, therefore I con- 
cede to all the more dignified title. 
In my eyes, a party degenerates into a 
faction when it does not fight its battles 
in strict obedience to the rules of mo- 
rality and honour—the laws and con- 
stitution, in letter and spirit, form, 
meaning, and common usage; conse- 
quently, [ am constrained to believe that 
both Whigs and Tories sometimes, to 
speak in the most gentle way, fall into 
the degeneracy. I fear the Tories were 
little better than an unprincipled faction 
when they passed the Catholic Bill, 
looking at the manner only, without 
reference to the bill; and l am con- 
vinced that the Whigs, in declaring that 
the crown has a right to create peers 
at will, solely to carry a political and 
party measure, are a faction infinitely 
more unprincipled. 

An InNDEPENDEN? Pittite. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.* 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL AND THE LANDERS. 


Tue hearts of many tender mammas 
were made glad by a reviewer some 
few months back, who summed up his 
praises of a tale of fiction by stating 
his belief that it would tend to diminish 
the mischievous fondness for a sea-life 
so early manifested by English boys. 
We forget the title of the book, but 
recollect that it purported to contain 
the history of a stripling, who, pleased 
with an uncle’s yacht at Cowes, re- 
solves to enter the navy. His relative’s 
interest soon procures the youngster a 
birth as midshipman on board a sloop 
of war, which is shortly lost in a white 
squall in the Mediterranean ; and after 
sundry disastrous adventures, the poor 
boy is brought home in a merchant- 
vessel, whose brutal master half starves 
and beats his unfortunate young pas- 
senger to death, and thus cures him 
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of his marine propensities. Such is 
the moral of the tale, which we own 
to be any thing but congenial with our 
taste; for though we would not, like 
a recruiting sergeant, entrap unwary 
youths on board ship by figured nar- 
ratives of enjoyment, yet, having long 
floated on blue water before we became 
critics, we cannot bring ourselves to 
concur with the landsman reviewer's 
approbation of fiction being made the 
vehicle of false alarm to deter from the 
service in which we so long delighted, 
and whose memory is still so proudly 
dear to us. Nay, sorry should we be 
did we apprehend the arrival of an 
hour in which, from softening refine- 
ments or other causes, the spirit of an 
English boy would no longer thrill at 
the names of Rodney or of Nelson, 
and cease to be interested in tales of 
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that mighty deep on which lie Bri- 
tannia’s march and home. In addition 
to these mere pleasurable feelings with 
which our heart is warmed, we think 
that, considering Britain’s best bulwarks 
are her wooden walls, every thing that 
promotes the improvement of her naval 
gainer is of political importance. 
Ve accordingly hailed with no ordi- 
nary delight the appearance of Captain 
Basil Hall’s first series of Voyages and 
Travels, as presenting most instructive 
and agreeable amusement to the merry 
reefers, the light-hearted companions 
ofourboyhood. In that bygone period, 
the tricks of that scapegrace Peregrine 
Pickle, or worse, the amours of Moll 
Flanders, too often furnished the only 
materials for our literary relaxation, 
after logarithms and Hamilton Moore. 
The announcement of a second series 
from the same gallant author awakened 
our eager hopes, and we anticipated in 
the perusal that wholesome treat which 
we have subsequently enjoyed. 

Ilas a man, whose first years were 
passed amidst the freshening breezes of 
ocean, but whose maturer days have 
witnessed his confinement to a smoky 
street and sedentary occupation, escaped 
for awhile from the “ fumum, et opes, 
strepitumque Rome,” to the cool sea- 
beach, where the plash of the wave, 
or the flapping of the curlew’s wing, has 
succeeded to the human hum of Lon- 
don ? — that man’s emotions were ours, 
when we turned from mawkish novels 
and angry pamphlets to the feast pre- 
pared for us by Captain Hall, ‘* where 
no crude surfeit reigns.” Do any of 
our good-natured readers smile at an 
enthusiasm beyond our wont, let them 
bear with an ancient mariner recalling 
the charms of his first love. Do readers 
of a moroser temper (if such we have) 
disdainfully sneer at our emotions, we 
can assure them how heartily we laugh 
at them as shore-going gentry, ignorant 
of life’s best pleasures, and who cannot 
tell 


“The exulting sense, the pulse’s mad- 
dening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that track- 
less way.” 


But those who have never left the 
land may feel, when the earth is bound 
up by frost, when nature’s energies 
seem constrained, the song of birds is 
hushed, and the snow-drop dare not 
bud—when rivers are arrested in their 
course, and the transit of commerce is 
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checked by thick-tibbed ice in the 
canal—how cheering it is to wander by 
the eternal freshness and purity of 
ocean, and mark how it rolls in unfet- 
tered freedom, the highway of nations, 
the diffuser of knowledge and of power, 
the civiliser of the world. On the 
other hand, who that has long traversed 
the waste of waters, and sought, after a 
distant voyage, the home of his youth, 
but has been taught by sad experience 
how changeable is all on earth? The 
honeysuckle no longer clusters round 
the porch, the old church tower has 
assumed a greyer tint, the churchyard 
turf heaves with many a mouldering , 
heap which we knew not at our de- 
parture, the castle on the bill now 
totters to its fall, man has marked the 
earth with ruin, and has himself de- 
parted —all has changed! Let the 
wanderer turn back to the watery plain 
on whose bosom he has so long been 
borne—he can trace no shadow of 
man’s ravages or nature’s changes 
there. 
** Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
ocean —roll! 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ 
play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure 
brow : 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou 
rollest now !” 


«* Although there can be no doubt,” 
observes Captain Hall, ‘‘ that a super- 
abundance of matter is a better source of 
composition than a scantiness of mate- 
rials, yet we may even in these respects 
have too much of a good thing, and be 
cast, at first, into a sort of despair, from 
the utter hopelessness of being able to 
do the subject any kind of justice.” 

These remarks were elicited by a 
contemplation of that strange spectacle, 
the bazaar of Bombay, and its asto- 
nishing crowd of new and curious 
objects—and, in a restricted sense, 
we may apply them to our task of 
reviewing the volumes before us. 
Justice demands ample and frequent 
quotations; our limits forbid. We 
will endeavour to steer a middle 
course; we will not pretermit any 
important topic, and we will not dwell 
elaborately on any. The chapters in 
the first volume, entitled ** A Sailor on 
Shore,” and “ Tricks upon Travellers,” 
contain some joyous scenes of Irish 
conviviality, which the captain describes 
with evident satisfaction. We can only 
refer those of our readers to them who 
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love to quaff a cool bottle of claret on 
a summer’s evening in an oriel window, 
while the beams of the setting sun are 
lighting up the gorgeous scenery of 
lake and mountain, or who agree with 
the captain and us in pronouncing 
good whisky punch, well made, the 
most insinuating of all the tipples ever 
invented by mortal man. But in his 
grateful remembrance of these joyous 
hours and boon companionship, the 
captain makes a remark on which we 
must animadvert. 


‘* We have hardly any seamen in the 
fleet who are more sober and orderly, 
_or who, when properly managed, are 
more docile and amenable to really good 
discipline, than the Irish. Perhaps it 
may occasionally happen that there is a 
difficulty in getting Paddy to see things 
in the partic ular light in which we w ish 
him to view them, or, as we say, to 
make him cast with his head on the 
right tack; but there is no man who 
performs more or better work when once 
that is accomplished.” 


It is true that this laudatory obser- 
vation is considerably qualified, as in- 
deed it ought to be; for, admitting the 
full excellence of the Irish as soldiers, 
we do not fancy them afloat: but we 
still think it too complimentary. One 
of the many excellent plans of Lord 
Collingwood was to draft a certain 
number of Irish boys into the navy 
every year,—a plan which he had tried 
in his own ship with decided success. 
We have Lord Collingwood’s authority, 
added to some experience ourselves, 
in saying that, without this preparatory 
training, the Irish are not the men we 
would make up a crew with; for on a 
lee-shore we might have difficulty in 
making Pat “ cast with his head on the 
right tack,”—a difficulty which makes 
us nervous to think of. The careless, 
frolicsome, sans-souci temper of the 
Irish must be subjected to a long 
course of rigid discipline before they 
can be made careful seamen. It will 
not do to dash about a frigate, as a 
jolly dragoon may gallop his troop ; 
yet this very plain truth is overlooked 
too often by Irish pilots. “ Are you 
quite sure,” said an anxious man-of-war 
skipper to one who was piloting his 
ship out of a bay, “ are you quite sure 
that you know this coast?” Qh, 
faith am I, yer honour! I know every 
rock —and, 
’em,” exclaimed the fellow, with care- 
less glee, as the keel thumped heavily 
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enough upon a reef to awaken the 
officer’s fears for the safety of his barky 
under such guidance. 

A detailed account is given conti- 
nuously through several chapters of the 
chief incidents to the Indian voyage. 
The whole narrative is characterised 
by the manly spirit that pervades 
Captain Hall’s writings. The voyage 
is not commenced with the usual puling 
lamentations on dissevered ties, but 
with gay anticipations of “a boundless 
world of untried enjoyments a-head ;” 
and its progress does not damp this 
hearty cheerfulness. Topics of pro- 
fessional interest, the best modes of 
navigation, and the most approved 
conduct for the moral government of 
the crew,—the glittering flight of the 
flying-fish, and the capture of the 
sailor’s enemy, the shark, are alter- 
nately descanted on, and described 
with equal felicity. 

His observations on the trade-winds 
and great monsoons of the Indian Ocean 
and China Sea are, in our opinion, €s- 
pecially valuable ; to professional men, 
of course, primarily, but interesting and 
intelligible to readers of every class. 


“Tt must be evident to every one, 
that the exact knowledge required for 
getting quickly over the more difficult 
parts ‘of an Indian voyage, may often 
prove of the utmost consequence in a 
national point of view. Suppose, for 
instance, a war breaks out unexpectedly 
between France and England, and two 
frigates, equally good sailers, are des- 
patched by the countries respectively, to 
spread the news in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Conceive them to start simul- 
taneously, one from Cherbourg, the other 
from Plymouth ; let them both reach 
the edge of the Variables together, 
and also lose the north-east Trade- 
wind on the same day. So far, two 
equally good officers will probably run 
abreast of one another. But if one of 
the captains, without being person- 
ally acquainted with the numerous va- 
rieties that occur in those low latitudes, 
has yet a sound knowldege of the general 
laws by which the fluctuations in the 
winds are regulated, while the other has 
merely read about them in log-books, 
and has no theoretical key to help him 
to unlock the secrets of the perplexing 
anomalies he will inevitably encounter, 
the chances surely are, that the career of 
the two ships will become from that 
hour essentially different. If, to the 
theoretical knowledge which I have sup- 
posed one of the officers to possess, he 
adds even a slight personal acquaintance 
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with the facts, from having studied them 
on a former voyage, his advantage over 
his rival will be still greater. At all 
events, that frigate commanded by the 
officer possessed of most philosophical 
knowledge of the causes which put the 
air in motion, would, in all probability, 
double the Cape many days, perhaps 
weeks, before the other, and thus be 
enabled to scatter the important intelli- 
gence over the whole Indian ocean in 
time to prevent great disasters ; or, by 
striking the first blow, to accomplish 
active warlike purposes of the highest 
importance to his country.” 


We promised to abstain from long 
quotations, but the above must be so 
striking as to exempt us from the cen- 
sure of our readers in placing it before 
them. On our fitting out once for a 
voyage, a dear but economical old rela- 
tion in the North expressed her wonder 
at our extravagant equipment of linen ; 
and many a shore-going person, we 
doubt not, thinks it easy to be washed 
at sea, and also to catch fresh fish for 
every day’s dinner. We must allow 
Captain Hall, in his own words, to in- 
struct these ignorant individuals, and 
shall not apologise for so soon quoting 
again, as it may be any one’s lot to 
make a long voyage; and sure are we 
that few, except sailors, know the value 
of the following hints : — 


“We all know the misery of putting 
on wet clothes, or sleeping in damp 
sheets. Now, a shirt washed in salt 
water is really a great deal worse than 
either ; because, in the cases alluded to, 
one may apply to the fire or the sun, and 
remedy the evil at the cost of a little 
time and trouble; but in the wretched 
predicament of putting on salt-water- 
washed linen, no such process avails 
any thing. You first dry your unhappy 
shirt, by exposing it to the sun or the 
fire till it seems as free from moisture 
as any bone ; you then put it on, in hopes 
of enjoying the benefit of clean linen. 
Alas, not a whit of enjoyment follows ; 
for if the air be in a humid state, or you 
are exposed to exercise, the treacherous 
salt, which, when crystallized, has hidden 
itself in the fibres of the cloth, speedily 
deliquesces or melts, and you have all 
the torture of being once more wrapped 
in moist drapery. In your agony, you 
pull it off, run to the galley-range, and 
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toast it over again; or you hang it up in 
the fiery heat of the southern sun, and 
when not a particle of wet seems to re- 
main, you draw it on a second time, 
fancying your job at last complete. But, 
miserable man, you are as ill off as ever ; 
for the insidious enemy has merely re- 
tired out of sight, but still lurks so close, 
that no art we yet know of will expel 
him, save and except that of a good 
sound rinsing in fresh water.” 


This information may seem homely , 
but it is worth the price of our Maga- 
zine to any inexperienced voyager. 
Captain Cook, who was the father of 
our present domestic economy on board 
ship, first devoted attention to the com- 
fort of his crew by allowing them fresh 
water and two washing-days per week. 
And, following his example, a ceaseless 
anxiety to secure the comforts of their 
men, and unwearying contrivance how 
to effect this object in the best possible 
manner, is now so prevalent among 
our naval commanders, that we almost 
wonder that any seamen should prefer 
the merchant-service ; but on this topic 
we must hereafter dwell more fully. 
“ Aquatic Sports” furnish materials for 
a capital chapter, more inspiriting to 
us than the verses of Somerville or any 
other describer of the raptures of the 
chase.* Are our landsmen readers 
aware that the dolphin of sailors is not 
the fish so called by the poets; and 
that Arion took his trip on the back of 
a porpoise, and not on the fish whose 
varying colours in death are likened by 
Byron to the rainbow hues of departing 
day! Have any of them eaten a por- 
poise? Captain Hall appears to relish 
its flesh, which “in texture and taste, 
and in the heat of its blood, resembles 
beef, though very coarse ;” and his ex- 
ample induced his ship’s company to 
demolish a whole monster of Arion’s 
breed. When long at sea and short of 
provisions, we can conceive it possible 
to relish a porpoise, but can assure our 
unlearned readers, from personal expe- 
riment, that it is very fishy flesh, though 
we last partook of it in the German 
Ocean, when the ward-room table was 
well supplied with other and more 
dainty food, which might have made 
us fastidious. “ A Man Overboard” 
supplies a text for excellent comments. 


where a gentleman was raving about fox- 


hunting, we asked him if he had ever chased a smuggling lugger across the race of 
Portland, or round St. Aldhelm’s Head in a stiff breeze? Our question excited a 
supercilious stare ; but when we recounted a run of the sort we had once ourselves, 
the young Nimrod admitted it might be pretty sport. 
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on the life-buoy, and on the best modes 
of procedure in cases of this common 
but distressing accident. ‘ Sunday on 
Board a Man-of-War,” and the “ Ship 
Church,” give the captain an admirable 
opportunity for graphic description, 
and, what is of higher moment, for the 
expression of sound opinions on the 
moral and religious training of seamen. 
The responsibility of a commanding 
officer on this head is very heavy, and 
very perplexing is the effective dis- 
charge of the onerous task, for sailors 
are such a strange set of beings, gene- 
rally so uneducated, and, although by 
no means naturally irreligious, so to- 
tally destitute of any fixed principle—of 
such loose habits and oddly-construct- 
ed minds, that it is hard to turn them 
permanently to right thinking on reli- 
gious matters. They are as docile as 
children, but quite as humoursome, 
and to manage them we must previ- 
ously know them well. With Captain 
Hall, we would earnestly call the atten- 
tion of commanders to this most mo- 
mentous subject; we would caution 
them against the extremes of mere for- 
mality and raving fanaticism ; -— with 
him we will abstain from pointing out 
errors in excess and errors in defect, 
being too conscious of the facility of 
doing either. The utility of the expo- 
sure of faults is, in our estimation, more 
than questionable ; it frequently is in- 
jurious— seldom, very seldom, is it 
beneficial. Rather would we exhort 
our officers, without prescribing the 
measure of church service atioat, or the 
peculiar doctrines to be inculcated, to 
recollect that there is not a single point 
of duty in the whole range of the naval 
profession which, when well under- 
stood, may not be enforced with greater 
efficiency by a strict adherence to the 
sanctions of religion. While the mis- 
sionary is going forth to instruct the 
Esquimaux and the Hottentot, shall 
the nobie defenders of our island be 
left uninstructed — left to drift about 
the wide and shoreless ocean of infide- 
lity, without the breath of hope to fill 
their sails, and without pole-star to 
point their heavenward course? For- 
bid it, justice — forbid it, mercy! 

The whole of Captain Hall’s remarks 
on the moral management of sailors are 
deserving of the most devoted attention. 
His object seems invariably to be, by 
the maintenance of considerate princi- 
ples of discipline, to render his people 
happy and contented, and thereby se- 
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cure their best exertions on momentous 
and trying occasions. Had this sys- 
tem been observed on board the Bounty, 
the impetuous but certainly ill-used 
Christian would not have been a muti- 
neer. The house of commons have 
often expended much talk, with little 
practical wisdom, on the nature and 
severity of naval punishments, and it 
is not our purpose here to resume the 
discussion at length. Gladly would 
we assist any endeavours to lessen an 
evil which, until the period of perfec- 
tion arrives, cannot be altogether re- 
moved ; and readily will we listen to 
Suggestions of any punitive system 
which will produce the necessary de- 
gree of order at the smallest expense 
of human suffering ; but as to solitary 
confinement, gagging, branding, expo- 
sure, and other theoretical correctives, 
we can only smile at the ignorance of 
their propounders. Flogging may 
awaken the sensibilities of Joe Hume, 
or kindle the eloquence of Macaulay, 
or shake the nerves of Hunt, as his busy 
memory recurs to the cells of Ilchester ; 
but our experience enables us to con- 
firm the accuracy of Captain Hall's 
observations. “I never once knew, 
nor ever heard of an instance in which 
a corporal punishment, administered 
calmly and with strict regard to justice 
and established usage, was followed by 
any permanent ill-will resting on the 
mind of a sailor, either towards his 
captain or towards the service.” Sailors 
are on this point better judges than 
sentimental legislators on shore, who 
have no more notion of the peculiari- 
ties, the moral idiosyncrasy of Jack, 
than they have of the nature and attri- 
butes of beings of another world. And 
yet, when the question of corporal pu- 
nishment is discussed, it is too fre- 
quently the fashion to treat a naval 
officer's opinion with a slight ap- 
proaching to contempt. The question 
is one peculiarly technical, and can 
therefore only be grappled with in all 
its bearings by men long and intimately 
familiar with the service, and who, of 
all men, have the most direct interest 
in lessening the severity of a punish- 
ment, and removing from it every thing 
that is revolting. Since the year 1811, 
officers in command of ships are re- 
quired to send quarterly returns of 
punishments to the Admiralty, which 
regulation has had a restraining influ- 
ence on the despotic authority of com- 
manders, and tended materially to 
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diminish punishment. Captain Hall 
offers some valuable suggestions to 
amplify the details of these returns, 
and prescribes sensible directions for 
the hearing and trial of offences, and 
the execution of sentence. His re- 
marks are deserving of the best atten- 
tion of our naval friends, but we must 
not dwell upon them longer, lest we 
weary our general readers ; to whom, 
however, we shall not tender an apo- 
logy for the time we have already spent 
on this subject, inasmuch as it is one 
not exclusively interesting to the ser- 
vice, but affecting all classes of the 
community on shore; since strictness 
of discipline, next to the spirit of 
honour and patriotism, is one of the 
sources of naval success, on which 
our national strength, after all, is de- 
pendent. 

Having been grave for some time, 
we will now pass to the right merry 
and amusing subject of “ Sailors’ Pets 
and wish we could afford to quote the 
whole chapter in which these comical 
things are described ; but in our little 
bark of a Magazine, we cannot stow 
away huge bales of extract, like a great 
hulking seventy-four of a Quarterly ; 
and instead, therefore, of taking the 
captain’s Jacko, Mona, and Jean, from 
his pages, we will, as a companion- 
sketch, exhibit a soldier’s pet. At the 
battle of Roleca, a dear and intimate 
friend of ours, then a subaltern in that 
crack regiment the twenty-ninth, was, 
together “with other officers, taken pri- 
soner, while Colonel L , their com- 
mander, was shot from his horse at the 
very beginning of the engagement. In 
the night our friends were marched off 
to an old chateau, where General La- 
borde had fixed his quarters, with 
whom, in the morning previously to 
being sent off under guard to Lisbon, 
the British officers had an interview. 
Laborde was of the old cavalier school, 
and therefore perhaps never raised by 
Napoleon to the rank his military 
merits deserved. However, he politely 
accompanied his prisoners into the 
court-yard of the chateau, while cross- 
ing which the officers of the twenty- 
ninth uttered a sudden shout of joy, 
and rushing off without one word to 
the general, threw their arms round a 
black horse, and fondly caressed him. 
The Frenchman’s surprise at this viva- 
city in a people whom he had hitherto 
regarded as phlegmatic and imperturb- 
able, induced him to inquire into its 
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cause, when he learned that the object 
of our poor friends’ regards was’ the 
charger of Colonel L——, their com- 
Sie, who had fallen dead from his 
back the day before. Laborde quietly 
smiled, and, contenting himself with 
observing that he had noticed the gal- 
lant bearing of their colonel, dismissed 
his prisoners. Shortly after, the treaty 
of Cintra was signed, Lisbon evacuated 
by the French, and our friends of the 
twenty-ninth released from the ship in 
the Tagus on board which they had 
been confined. On rejoining, they 
found Black Jack, as the charger was 
called, already at quarters, “ returned, 
with General Laborde’s compliments, 
to the officers of the twenty-ninth regi- 
ment!” 

These are the traits that soften the 
ferocious aspect of war, and are alone 
or chiefly discernible in knightly sol- 
diers; for we could contrast with La- 
borde’s courtesy the conduct of other 
officers at the same period, in colours 
though faithful, not flattering to the 
latter. But to resume our narrative, 
Black Jack was afterwards ridden at 
Albuera, and, if we mistake not, in one 
or two other hard-fought fields. He 
always escaped; but his fresh master, 
poor, dear, eccentric Colonel W > 
died in hospital of a shot which need 
not have killed him had his medical 
attendant known the oddities of his 
gallant patient’s temper. On the loss 
of a second master, the men of the 
twenty-ninth entreated their officers 
that Black Jack might never be en- 
dangered in action again. Their re- 
quest was granted, and Jack hence- 
forth became a regimental pet of the 
most favoured order. He was some- 
times gently ridden by the colonel, but 
was so overfed, that after many wan- 
derings with his corps, he at last died 
of fat. But we consider it due to the 
memory of the war-horse to state, that 
he never attained the helpless, un- 
wieldy obesity of that patent pet of 
the Lyra, aud envy of Quantung, Cap- 
tain Hall’s grunter Jean. As far as we 
know, this account of Black Jack has 
never appeared in print before. We 
write from our recollection of conver- 
sations o'ten repeated, but think we 
are accurate. The twenty-ninth is now 
in the Mauritius, and the depot-com- 
panies in Ireland, one of which is com- 
manded by an eye-witness of the scenes 
we have attempted to describe. Had 
leisure permitted, we would have com- 
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municated with that individual on the 
subject; and if these pages meet his 
eye, he will recognise the writer, and 
will, we hope, accept his endeavours, 
as a blue jacket, to do justice to a pet 
of the other service, with whom they 
are certainly not so common as with 
us monsters of the main. The long 
periods of inaction to which sailors 
afloat are often doomed, render a lively 
pet highly acceptable, and indeed in- 
strumental in preventing the mischief 
which idleness engenders. Whenever 
a fellow is idle, says Jack, the devil 
soon finds him a job to do. 

Who has not heard and read of 
** Doubling the Cape” a thousand 
times, and in a thousand varieties ? 
And yet, in justification of one of his 
own remarks, Captain Hall proves, in 
his description of the voyage round the 
cape of storms, that “when things are 
possessed of much intrinsic interest, 
the very multiplicity of previous de- 
scriptions will rather help than stand 
in the way of subsequent accounts.’ 
Familiar as the chief incidents of this 
celebrated passage are to our minds, 
we are enchanted to recognise them 
trimmed up for fresh inspection by a 
sailor, a scholar, and a gentleman. We 
are comfortably seated beside our sea- 
coal fire, while the harsh north-easter, 
in spite of his three weeks’ obstinate 
blowing, is still rattling at our window ; 
but we can, while perusing Hall’s 
pages, almost fancy ourselves off Cape 
Aguilhas, spinning along with a spank- 
ing snuffler from the north-west; while 
the ship seems to fly along, her masts 
and yards bending forwards as if they 
would drop over her bows, and the 
studding-sail booms crack and twist as 
if ready to break across, as Jack would 
say, like a carrot. The boatswain look- 
ing at the fastenings of the boats and 
booms, the carpenter and the gunner 
quietly making their preparations for a 
gale, the loftier sails one after another 
coming down, and the captain with his 
anxious look to windward, and, after a 
fortieth perusal of his barometer, ac- 
knowledging, in spite of his wishes to 
carry on, that the mercury is falling — 
are presented in almost as vivid por- 
traiture to our mind as the well-remem- 
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bered realities. Amidst these descrip- 
tions, in which all must delight, the 
captain does not omit any opportunity 
of conveying professional advice, and, 
in the chapter before us, corrects the 
error into which Falconer’s poetry* has 
perhaps led many, as to the best mode 
of taking in the mainsail, which, if 
attended to, may save the country 
many a good yard of Dundee canvass. 
We can scarcely refrain from quoting 
his directions; and so neatly and 
clearly are they expressed, that we 
think even a landsman may under- 
stand them. But we must secure 
space for one quotation of a very dif- 
ferent character :— 


*« Of all the Antarctic constellations 
the celebrated Southern Cross is by far 
the most remarkable, and must, in every 
age, continue to arrest the attention of 
all voyagers and travellers who are for- 
tunate enough to see it. I think it would 
strike the imagination even of a person 
who had never heard of the Christian 
religion ; but of this it is difficult to 
judge, seeing how inextricably our own 
ideas are mingled up with associations 
linking this sacred symbol with almost 
every thought, word, and deed of our 
lives. The three great stars which form 
the cross, one at the top, one at the left 
arm, and one, which is the chief star, 
called Alpha, at the foot, are so placed 
as to suggest the idea of a crucifix, even 
without the help of a small star, which 
completes the horizontal beam. When 
on the meridian, it stands nearly up- 
right ; and as it sets we observe it lean 
over to the westward. I am not sure 
whether, upon the whole, this is not 
more striking than its gradually becom- 
ing more and more erect as it rises from 
the east. In every position, however, 
it is beautiful to look at, and well calcu- 
lated, with a little prompting from the 
fancy, to stir up our thoughts to solemn 
purpose. I know not how others may 
be affected by such things ; but for my- 
self, I can say with truth, that during 
the many nights I have watched the 
Southern Cross, I remember no two oc- 
casions when the spectacle interested me 
exactly in the same way, nor any one 
upon which I did not discover the result 
to be somewhat different, and always 
more impressive than what I had looked 
for.” 





* Falconer’s couplet is, — 





** And he who strives the tempest to disarm 
Will never first embrail the lee yard-arm.”’"—Shipwreck. 


The poet is diametrically wrong as a seaman. 
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Such is the description of 
** the heavenly sign, 
The pledge of conquests by the aid 
divine,” 
drawn by a British sailor in the nine- 
teenth century. It may not be un- 
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pleasing to listen to the strains of a 
Portuguese mariner at a less enlight- 
ened period; and we bring him for- 
ward more readily, as it enables us to 
lament the neglect into which Camoens 
has so generally fallen. 


“‘ While nightly thus the lonely seas we brave, 
Another pole-star rises o’er the wave ; 
Full to the south a shining cross appears ; 
Our heaving breast the blissful omen cheers. 
Seven radiant stars compose the hallowed sign 
That rose still higher o’er the wavy brine.” 


Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, 
is touched at by the captain on his pas- 
sage to Bombay, and described with a 
felicity that reminds us of Loo Choo. 
We cannot praise it more highly, and 
have no room for more eulogium, much 
less extract. Bombay, Salsette, and the 
caves of Elephanta, furnish materials 
for the third volume so attractive, that 
they might draw a man to India to 
feast his eyes with the sights so gra- 
phically described. But Captain Hall 
is considerate, and, instead of alluring 
quiet folks from home in search of 
wonders, gives some excellent hints to 
panorama-painters, by which they may 
subject the wonders of Niagara and the 
surf of Madras to the inspection of the 
curious in Regent’s Park, without the 
necessity of a Masullah boat to cross 
the one, or any risk of being whisked 
by the violeut gusts prevalent at the 
other into its roaring, boiling pool. It 
is with regret that we thus hurry over 
these delightful chapters; but we are 
anxious, in conclusion, to say a few 
words on the “ Royal Marines.” His 
present majesty has honoured this ad- 
mirable corps with fresh decorations, 
and treated it with marked attention. 
This, from a sailor-king, must be pecu- 
liarly pleasing to the “ Jollies,” who, 
though in serious points and substan- 
tially, on good terms with the “ John- 
nies,” have so often been made the butt 
of jokes, originating in perfect good- 
humour, that at last they became liable 
to ridicule from quarters whence it was 
not to be tolerated. Their conduct at 
the Nore, and their uniform, unwaver- 
ing loyalty, no less than their valour in 
actions all’ round the globe, secured 
them the gratitude of the nation; but 
in this strange country, which is indeed 
made up of anomalies, it required a 
king’s notice to make them fashionable. 
Empty bottles were called, in our time 
at Oxford, gentlemen-commoners, and 
at an earlier stage of our life we had 


been taught to call them marines. The 
late Duke of York, at a festive party, 
applied the latter designation to an 
empty decanter; when a gallant Jolly 
present asked, with a serious air, what 
his Royal Highness meant by such an 
epithet. ‘ Mean?” replied the good- 
humoured prince, without an instant’s 
pause — “ why, I mean a good fellow, 
who has done his duty and is ready to 
do it again!” If our readers are as 
well satisfied with our repetition of a 
well-known story as the marine-officer 
was with the compliment he extorted, 
we need not crave their forgiveness for 
garrulity. 

Perhaps we must sue more earnestly 
for pardon in the next quotation; but 
we think it due to a corps less gene- 
rally known than they deserve to be, 
to record any anecdote illustrative of 
their character; aud especially glad are 
we todo so, when it enables us thereby 
to lay before our readers such a picture 
as the subjoined narrative must suggest 
to the fancy :— 


“‘ At half-past nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, after a long and sultry day in Ma. 
dras Roads, the officers of the flag-ship 
were sitting round the ward-room table, 
enjoying a sober glass of well-cooled 
wine and water, when their hilarity was 
suddenly interrupted by the report of a 
musket, fired apparently close to the 
door, which, of course, in those climates, 
is always left open. The officers rushed 
out, and, directed by the smoke, sprung 
to the quarter-deck, where they found 
Evan Lewis, the corporal of marines, 
prostrate at the foot of the poop-ladder, 
and mortally wounded. This man, who 
was as good a soldier as ever served 
afloat, had stepped on the poop to com. 
mence his rounds, with his wonted pre- 
cision, just as the bell struck three. On 
asking the question, ‘Is all well?’ and 
being answered by the usual echo ‘ All's 
well,’ he turned to descend the ladder, 
when the sentinel brought down his 
musket, and fired. The ball passed 
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through the unfortunate man’s body, 
ploughed a deep groove in the quarter- 
deck, and lodged in the coil of the fore 
brace, near the main.mast. The poor 
corporal, who, of course, fell down head- 
long, was removed under the poop awn- 
ing, and laid in as easy a posture as pos- 
sible, with his head resting on the ma- 
rine officer's lap, a kind-hearted soul, 
who from time to time wept bitterly over 
his fallen comrade, as he called the dying 
veteran, and in vain tried to cheer up 
his fast-ebbing spirits. The surgeon in- 
deed seemed to be the only person un- 
moved by the scene; he, however, 
being an old hand in such matters, knew 
the value of coolness. 

‘‘Having first examined the wound 
slowly and carefully, he paused for a 
moment, looked the poor sufferer in the 
face for a second or two, and then draw- 
ing his breath while he resolutely kept 
his feelings in check, said mournfully, 
‘ My fine fellow, if you have any affairs 
to settle, you must lose no time; you 
cannot possibly live long!’ The wound- 
ed man looked wistfully up in his officer's 
face, and said, with an air of great dis- 
appointment, ‘1 did not think, sir, my 
time had been so near.’ After making 
particular inquiry whether any one else 
had been hurt by the ball, which he 
knew had passed through him, he ex- 
pressed a wish to have the man brought 
aft who had fired the musket. It wasa 
strange moment when the murderer was 
confronted with his victim. ‘ Why did 
you do this?’ inquired the dying soldier, 
in a voice of the greatest mildness. ‘ I 
thought it had been the sergeant,’ coolly 
replied the villain; nor could he ever 
afterwards be made to speak another word 
on the subject. The pain of the wound 
gradually subsided as the blood flowed, 
and the poor fellow now begged that 
prayers might be read to him. This 
was accordingly done by the first lieute- 
nant, in the presence of the rest of the 
officers, and the dying man’s messmates. 
He paid the closest attention to what was 
said; and at the conclusion expressed 
himself happy and confident, ready to die 
in peace with all the world, and, as he 
hoped, also with his Maker. Some wine 
was then given him by permission of the 
surgeon, who saw that all must soon be 
over. When he drank it, he exclaimed, 
‘ Ah, that, too, revives me; but still I 
feel very weary and drowsy.’ He was 
recommended to go to sleep : * Ay, it 
will be a long, long sleep,’ he said, with 
a tone of deep sorrow. But immediately 
afterwards, as if ashamed of his weakness, 
he cast his eyes round the group, and in 
a cheerful voice expressed much satis- 
faction at dying with all his officers about 
him. ‘I only hope I have done my duty 
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to your satisfaction, gentlemen ? v were the 
last words he spoke.” 


We cannot justly recollect where 
we have seen the feelings of a reader, 
on closing a volume which has long 
amused him, likened to those of a 
traveller on parting from one in whose 
company he had journeyed through a 
pleasant land. The simile is never- 
theless a good one, without the stamp 
of authority, and illustrates the state of 
mind with which we now take leave of 
Captain Hall, and thank him for the 
entertainment he has afforded us. But 
Captain Hall’s merits do not rest on 
his power to amuse, but on his effective 
efforts to instruct. That he is imbued 
with moral and religious principles, we 
have sufficiently shewn, and can only 
add, that the performance of his duty 
is ever attended by that serene cheer- 
fulness, without whose presence no 
business in life, whether little or great, 
can be prosperously transacted. Let 
our young friends in the cockpit, for 
whom the captain’s volumes are pri- 
marily intended, cultivate the spirit 
which he so eloquently inculcates,— 
not that laughter in the midst of which 
there may be heaviness, but “ that 
cheerfulness which,” to use the pure, 
modest style of Addison, ‘ keeps up a 
kind of daylight in the mind, and fills 
it with a steady and perpetual serenity.” 
Happy will the cultivation of such a 
temper make the men who seek to 


acquire it—safe will it render the 
country which Christian protectors 
serve. 


The termination of the Niger has at 
last been traced by two unpretending, 
but intrepid travellers, to whose vo- 
lumes we next invite attention. They 
are very different from the production 
of the accomplished author above ;.but 
the contents supply a body of valuable 
facts, and over all there is spread such 
an air of ingenuous diffidence, that our 
affections are enlisted in favour of the 
Landers, and our indignation propor- 
tionably kindled against Major Head 
for slighting them. After enumerating 
the learned and brave men who had 
falien in the prosecution of African 
discovery, and pointing out in what 
particulars he thought they erred, and 
to which their failure, and even death, 
might be attributed, the gallant soldier 
fans himself into fury that the cause of 
scieuce should be committed to menials 
—to Clapperton’s valet! Now we are 
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daily abused for being aristocratic, and 
therefore the Major must not suspect us 
of any design to confuse ranks, when 
we tell him that his pride has boggled 
at a shadow, and that his censure is 
very injudiciously directed. In place 
of deeming it necessary to grace the 
memory of departed victims, by send- 
ing men of correspondent rank and 
attainments to die upon their graves, 
we should, on perceiving the fruitless 
efforts made by the scientific, the 
brave, and the refined, have paused 
ere we added others to the devoted 
band, and asked ourselves whether the 
task might not be performed by ruder 
hands? ‘This question was at last asked, 
and the answer was the mission of the 
Landers, who have earned the praise 
of their country by their perseverance 
and courage, and will be the bene- 
factors of Africa, by having opened 
access to her hitherto unapproachable 
recesses. Their task was to act as 
pioneers; and so well have they 
wrought a path, that science and 
refinement will quickly follow on 
their steps. Our readers must be 
generally so well aware that Richard 
Lander was the man who accompanied 
poor Clapperton on his last expedition, 
and tenderly nursed him in his linger- 
ing illness, that we feel it needless to 
introduce him to either their acquaint- 
ance or esteem. John Lander is his 
brother, a young man who has appa- 
rently enjoyed superior advantages to 
Richard in the way of education, and 
who, without salary from government, 
or hope of reward, volunteered to 
accompany him. A journal of their 
expedition has just been published 
from their notes, prefaced by a neatly 
written introduction from the pen of 
Lieutenant Becher, R.N. detailing the 
mystery that hung over the ceutre of 
Africa from the earliest times, and the 
succession of failures, from a remote 
age to almost the present day, of every 
attempt at discovery. That two un- 
educated, humble young men should 
succeed, where so many of the great 
and wise had failed, may well excite a 
transient emotion of wonder. We are, 
we believe, among the last who would 
presumptuously throw a supernatural 
aspect over transactions of ordinary oc- 
currence, or arrogate to human schemes 
the benetit of Almighty assistance, where 
man’s sole agency is adequate to pro- 
duce the result in question,— but this 
we will say, nor fear the imputation 
that scoffing infidelity may cast upon 
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us, the blessing of God seems singu- 
larly to have rested on an enterprise 
begun, continued, and ended in a 
patient spirit of trust in Him. 

That Africa, throughout her vast 
extent, should, continue in her present 
deplorable condition until the end of 
time, seems, from a consideration of 
the rest of the earth’s improvement, 
improbable, and inconsistent with the 
ameliorating progression which the 
Almighty Disposer has permitted to 
advance over the globe we inhabit. 
For how many ages was America 
concealed from the primal settlements 
of the human race? When, however, 
the increase of population, and the 
development of scientific power, had 
enabled mankind to contend with her 
lakes, and mountains, and rivers, the 
curtain which had so long concealed 
the treasures of the western world was 
slowly raised, and men of the old 
world permitted to see her resources, 
and enter on their fruition. “It is 
curious to reflect,” says Major Head, 
in his Life of Bruce, “ that the deserts, 
the pestilential climate of Africa, and 
the dreadful moral state of the country, 
are all effects of one and the same 
cause,—namely, the unequal distribu- 
tion of water.” This proposition may 
startle some of our readers; but a 
moment’s reflection will convince them 
how soundly it is based on facts and 
experience. The fertility of Egypt, by 
the aid of irrigation, is well known ; 
and none can deny that the arid deserts 
might‘ blossom as the rose’ werestreams 
led over them, and that the stagnant 
waters which lie in the morasses of 
central Africa would cease to pollute 
the air were they properly drained. 
The reward for the enterprise is mag- 
nificent beyond conception ; for was 
the dry country irrigated, and the wet 
parts drained, Afr.ca, with her prolific 
sun, might become generally, as_por- 
tions of her once actually were, the 
garden and the granary of Europe. 
We know well that our statement may, 
in the estimation of some, savour of 
speculative reverie ; but we entreat such 
to recollect the mighty instruments that 
science has placed under our control, 
and the stupendous effects which they 
have already wrought. That a nation 
is to be born in a day —that the work 
of many years may be achieved with 
a celerity that shall instantly reward 
attempt, would be foolish, would be 
presumptuously to expect a miracle. 
fn Abyssinia and Nubia, Bruce every 
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where traced marks of mighty works, 
evidently constructed for the purposes 
of artificial irrigation. There is water 
in abundance, if properly diffused, and 
there is a level to conduct its course. 
This assertion is susceptible of easy 
proof. We are not about to issue a 
prospectus for the establishment of a 
company to irrigate the desert of Zaara. 
With the practical application of our 
theory we can, after all, have little to 
do—that must be left to natives; for, 
under the best cultivation, the fiery 
region of Africa could never be perma- 
nently tolerable to an European. All 
we beg our readers to admit is, that 
there is nothing irrational in our plan, 
though it does require an imagination 
ardent as the climate to anticipate its 
completion. For we must with deep 
awe confess, that the dispensations of 
Almighty God towards the land of Ham 
have ever been dark and mysterious. 
The flowers and fruits of Eden may 
still linger in her valleys, and the trees 
of Paradise may still be traced waving 
on her hills, but assuredly a blast from 
Pandemonium has passed over her 
living generations. ‘ We have longed 
to discover a solitary virtue lingering 
among the natives of this place, but as 
yet our search has been ineffectual.” 
“ We have met with nothing but self- 
ishness and rapacity, from the chief to 
the meanest of his people.” Such are 
the conclusions which the Landers were 
invariably constrained to draw in their 
intercourse with the natives. And let 
it not be forgotten that they are well- 
conditioned, good-tempered young 
men, ready to accept the slightest 
kindness with gratitude, and far more 
prone to record civilities than abuse 
and cruelty. Their journal shews this ; 
for, written day by day, it records events 
as they occurred, and we find this or that 
chief praised for hospitality and good 
feeling, whom a longer acquaintance 
reveals as a selfish, cunning, brutal 
savage. We dwell upon this point, 
because we are most anxious to ascer- 
tain the real moral state of Africa, and 
believe that the Landers may be relied 
on. Major Head wished to send a 
high-born gentleman, unable to brook 
a slight, much less insult; or fiery 
soldier, ready to draw his sword against 
whole hordes of barbarians; or a stiff 
civilian, who would deem the henour 
of his sovereign compromised by a 
compliance with some idle ceremony, 
not recognised at St. James’s, on the 
banks of the Quorra. Such men have 
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been sent and died; the unassuming 
Landers have gone, and succeeded 
honourably to themselves and their 
country. The value of discovery does 
not consist in the exact mensuration 
of ruined temples, or in the bringing 
home some strange animal to feast the 
eyes of the lounger in the Zoological 
gardens, but in the opening now 
channels through which the blessings 
of civilised life may flow to the helpless 
and naked savage—the influences of 
Christianity be scattered over the wastes 
of idolatry, and fresh combinations of 
social and political relation created in 
the family of man. We accordingly 
hail this opening of Africa,— for so we 
may call the discovery of a river navi- 
gable to a considerable distance up 
the interior; and are glad to see pro- 
posals made, by some enterprising mer- 
chants of Liverpool, to send out a steam 
vessel, with one of the Landers, to the 
Niger. It may not be amiss to observe 
the vague expectations formed by the 
Africans of the arrival of Englishmen 
among them. A king pointed out to 
our travellers a large barn-like building, 
which he said he had been preparing 
for the reception of those who might 
come to trade with him. 

Our readers must not conclude, 
because we have dwelt at considerable 
length on the prospective importance 
to be attached to this discovery as of 
especial moment, and introduced the 
Landers with an apology for their 
philosophical and antiquarian defi- 
ficiences, that these volumes are des- 
titute of interesting matter ; for, on the 
contrary, these young men have most 
carefully noted down peculiarities over- 
looked by their predecessors, and fur- 
nished us with facts from which very 
valuable conclusions may be drawn. 
Tf all those who investigate foreign and 
untried lands would adopt a similar 
course, and, instead of constructing 
theories, would recite a plain narrative 
of incidents, much would the cause of 
science and the history of the human 
mind be benefited. John Lander pos- 
sesses considerable talent in description, 
and a painter might, we think, draw from 
some of his lively accounts. Those 
who delight to read of the Delphic 
Pythia, or gaze on the sculptured 
revelries of Bacchantes on the Hebrus, 
will thank us for the following quota- 
tion :— 

“« This day a long and gay procession, 
formed by the female followers of the 
ancient religion of the country, passed 
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through the town, walking and dancing 
alternately, with large spreading branches 
of trees in their hands, The priestess, 
at the time we saw her, had just swal- 
lowed fetish-water, and was carried on 
the shoulders of one of the devotees, who 
was assisted by two female companions, 
supporting the trembling hands and arms 
of their mistress. Her body was con- 
vulsed all over, and her features shock- 
ingly distorted, whilst she stared wildly 
and vacantly on the troop of enthusiasts 
and other objects which surrounded her. 
The priestess was then believed to be 
possessed with a demon: indeed, to us 
they all appeared to be so, for not one 
of them seemed in their sober senses, so 
indescribably fantastic were their actions, 
and so unseemly did they deport them- 
selves. The whole of the women form- 
ing this strange procession might amount 
to between ninety and a hundred: they 
were clad in their holyday best: their 
motions were regulated at times by the 
sound of drums and fifes, and to this 
music they joined their wild shrill voices. 
They were arranged in couples, and with 
the branches of trees shaking in the air, 
presented one of the most extraordinary 
and grotesque spectacles that the human 
mind can conceive.” 


There is a subsequent description of 
the same devotees, equally well drawn ; 
but we must omit it, to make room for 
a short synopsis of their religious faith. 


‘* The priestess and her followers be- 
lieve in the existence of a God, and a 
heaven wherein he resides; that this 
glorious and Almighty Being super- 
intends the destinies of man in this life, 
and in a future one rewards or punishes 
him according to his deserts. Yet ofa 
hell, or place of eternal torment, they 
have no idea whatever. The souls of 
good men, say they, are translated into 
a tranquil, happy, and beautiful region, 
wherein but one monkey is permitted to 
reside, and where they remain for ever ; 
whereas the wicked, before they can be 
allowed to participate in so much felicity 
and enjoyment, are forced to endure 
sorrow, pain, and punishment: a variety 
of tortures is in store for them, such as 
scourging and beating, till it is consi- 
dered sufficient punishment has been in- 
flicted for their misdeeds, when they are 
exalted to a happier state of being. 
Others, who waver between the Maho- 
metan religion and the ancient faith, 
believe, that at the end of the world a 
voice will sound from heaven, to invite 
all black men to the world of bliss ; but 
that these will be too much unconcerned 
and too lazy to embrace the offer. A 
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second voice will then proclaim the same 
invitation to white men, who will spring 
up with alacrity and transport, and enter 
the celestial regions before them, with 
BooKS in their hands. They profess to 
believe, also, that two men were origin- 
ally created, one black and the other 
white, from whom the whole world is 
descended. The professors of the an 
cient superstition sacrifice a bullock, a 
sheep, or a black goat to their divinities ; 
but they shudder at the idea of a human 
offering. Instead of agreeing with us, 
that the world will be destroyed by fire, 
they suppose its Divine Maker will roll 
it up like a parchment scroll,* and put 
it aside for a future occasion. It is some- 
what remarkable, that in Haussa the peo- 
ple have a tradition that the name of our 
great forefather was Adam (pronounced 
exactly as we pronounce the word). 
Da Adam, in the same language, signi- 
fies an object when observed indistinctly 
at a distance, bearing the least resem- 
blance to a man. The mother of the 
human race is called Ameenatoo, in 
Haussa.” 

The above extract will supply our 
reflective readers with curious matter 
for comparison. White men are uni- 
formly regarded as of superior race by 
the Africans, though malignant and 
not benevolent powers are frequently 
attributed to them. Denham’s travels 
exhibit numerous instances. “It is 
you Christians, with the blue eyes like 
the hyzna, that eat the blacks when- 
ever you can get them far enough from 
their own country,” said a woman to 
that unfortunate traveller. The same 
belief in the cannibal propensities of 
“the fearful white men of the west” 
was displayed on many occasions to 
the Landers. 

In Major Head’s catalogue of the 
poor Landers’ deficiencies for the pro- 
secution of scientific discovery, he has 
omitted one, and that is their entire 
ignorance of what is going on at Al- 
mack’s ; for had they been properly 
initiated in the steps of the galopade, 
they would never have smiled with 
surprise at the canterings of an African 
prince, which, when exhibited in King’s 
Street, set so many hearts a-throbbing. 
“ When his first dance, which was 
much the same as that performed by 
his people, was concluded, the king 
began a second by imitating the canter 
of a native horse when going to war. 
This, as may be supposed, was an in- 
expressibly odd and whimsical expe- 


“And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together.” — Rev. 
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riment ; but it lasted a short time only, 
for in a very few minutes he disap- 
peared from the spectators by canter- 
ing into one of his huts, followed by 
the cheers of admiration, and the ac- 
clamations of every one present.” Emi- 
rabitur insvlens, sneers forth the dandy 
of Brighton and of Boossa, at the un- 
tutored traveller’s want of taste. A 
loft:er subject now claims attention — 
even an African king’s speech ! 

In pursuance of an ancient and esta- 
blished practice, we are informed that 
the King of Boossa annually harangues 
his people on the celebration of a so- 
lemn festival. The Landers were, for- 
tunately for the increase of our parlia- 
mentary knowledge, present, and thus 
report his Majesty's gracious speech :— 

“The King of Boossa began by assur- 
ing his people of the internal tranquillity 
of the empire, and of the friendly dispo- 
sition of foreign powers towards him. 
He then exhorted his hearers to attend 
to the cultivation of the soil, to work 
diligeritly, and live temperately ; and 
concluded with an injunction for them 
allto be abstemious in the use of beer, 
He declared that too much indulgence 
in it was the source of much evil and 
wretchedness, and the cause of most of 
the quarels and disturbances that had 
taken place in the city. ‘Go—retire to 
rest soberly and cheerfully,’ said the 
king, ‘and do as I have requested you, 
when you will be an example to your 
neighbours, and win the good opinion 
and applause of mankind.’ The king's 
speech lasted for three-quarters of an 
hour. He spoke vehemently, and with 
much eloquence, his language was for- 
cible and impressive, and his action ap- 
propriate and commanding, and he dis- 
missed the assembly with a graceful and 
noble air. Instead of a sceptre, the mo- 
narch flourished the tuft ofa lion’s tail.” 


Iiad we not implicit confidence in 
Lander’s veracity, we should suspect a 
vein of satire here; but, in addition to 
our reliance on his honesty, we do not 
think that he was sufficiently con- 
versant with our house of peers to 
have produced such a coincidence of 
procedure from Africa, except by acci- 
dent. It has certainly cheered our 
spirits, oppressed by the contemplation 
of unmitigated moral gloom; for on 
Boossa, at least, our eye may repose 
with satisfaction. Dear must his Ma- 
jesty of Boossa be to those country 
magistrates who hold beer-shops in 
abomination; and certainly we think 
the speech in general quite as good — 
nay, better than the unmeaning words 
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often placed by the Whigs in our own 
gracious sovereign’s mouth. The same 
superstitious notions and prejudices re- 
specting witches, wizards, the evil eye. 
and the same belief in necromancy and 
charms, prevail in Africa as in England 
two centuries ago. Wizards are doomed 
to be tied hand and foot, and thrown 
into the Niger to perish. This reminds 
us of our old water-ordeal ; and the 
Africans have a similar belief with our 
forefathers, that if the bound person 
floats, he is innocent of the crime laid 
to his charge. Witches, in considera- 
tion of their sex, are doomed to perpe- 
tual slavery instead of death. The old 
and decrepid are, as heretofore in Bri- 
tain, liable at any time to be accused of 
dealing in witchcraft by any of their 
ignorant neighbours under the pain of 
bodily suffering, or grief for loss of pro- 
perty ; and, curious too, the same la- 
mentable instances of delusion in per- 
sons believing themselves to be en- 
dowed with malignant powers, in spite 
of themselves, occur on the banks of 
the Quorra, as not much more than a 
century ago they did not far from the 
Tweed. 

The African custom of carrying 
charms written on slips of parchment, 
and worn sometimes to the number 
of ten or even twenty on the arm, 
may probably have originated in tradi- 
tions of the Jewish phylactery. They 
mourn, too, as did the Jews of old, in 
sackcloth and ashes. Classical readers 
of these volumes will not fail to notice 
the pouring out of libations to their 
gods. In short, the Landers have col- 
lected an assemblage of valuable mate- 
rials for inquiry and meditation, for a 
correct estimate of which we must refer 
to the volumes they have published. 

One word to the ladies at parting. 
They must all of them remember poor 
Ledyard’s eloquent eulogium on wo- 
man’s kindness wherever his varied 
course had been; and perhaps some of 
their eyes have filled with sweet tears 
on hearing the song of the African 
black women to lull Mungo Park to 
rest. We can assure our fair readers 
that the Landers bear the same honour- 
able testimony to those who everywhere 





- lend the fleeting flower of life 
Its lustre and perfume.” 


To many of the important and inte- 
resting topics contained in all these vo- 
lumes, we shall shortly recur at greater 
length : want of space prevents our en- 
larging thereon at present. 
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No. XXIV. 
THE ANTIQUARIES. 
ayoenrai 
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Asvigiw epeléumevor Ora Aeigidecouy isio1. 


So Homer sung, long ago, of the specimens of antiquity in the Scan Gate; and 
in like chattering occupation behold the Society of Antiquaries !—not as Grose, 
that worthy fellow of the fraternity, has depicted them, examining Boadicea’s 
urn, or any similar piece of trampery, but as Croquis, with purer taste, has 
sketched them, engaged in the discussion of their cakes and coffee. The half- 
hour's reading is over, the business part of the meeting concluded, and we 
find the élite of that “learned bedy,” as they are modestly pleased to style 
themselves, regaling in the ‘¢ pleasant and profitable” manner represented. 
Behold, then, a selection of no unfair specimens of the component parts of 
“the Antiquaries,” from its noble president, “Athenian Aberdeen,” to “ the Atlas 
of the Society,” as the facetious Sir Harris Nicholas, the ex-fellow, justly styled 
that energetic pourer-out of coffee, its broad-shouldered and square-built clerk, 
Mr. Martin! Vice-presidents, secretaries, and members, are here also displayed, 
not “ tricked out,” as the heralds say, with their holyday faces, but as they actu- 
ally look and talk and congregate into groups, at three-quarters past eight of the 
clock upon the evenings of Thursday in each week respectively, between the 
months of November and May inclusive. Here stand and sit the A.S.S.es, great 
and small, long and short; in witness whereof behold the lengthy Jerdan, peer- 
ing through his glass at every thing and person around him; while the five-feet 
nothingness of Crofty Croker has taken up a position under Jerdan’s elbow, sip- 
ping his coffee in the blessed unconsciousness of the fairyhood of his situation. 
Behind this size-ace of our species we think we recognise Mr. John Bowyer 
Nichols, to whom Mr. Secretary Ellis is explaining some passage which his 
want of articulation, and breathless and sputtering haste to close the reading 
punctually at the half hour, has rendered doubtful to Mr. Nichols—in order 
that it may be satisfactorily reported by Sylvanus Urban. Next to Ellis we 
have no difficulty in identifying his coadjutor, the ingenious Nicholas Carlisle, 
who simpers with becoming complacency at the agreeable manner in which the 
evening has gone off. Why the Society has two secretaries, is a question that 
has been asked in these reforming times. The necessity is obvious— because 
one can’t read, and the other can’t write. 
In the elderly young gentleman seated at the coffee end of the table we 
acknowledge the Deputy Keeper of His Majesty’s State Papers, Mr. Lemon to 
wit, full of wonder and delight at every thing. Beyond him is the Byronic Mr. 
William Henry Rosser, who has the courage to display his pomum Adami to the 
keenness of the east wind and the unerring pencil of our Croquis. Of whom the 
group may be composed which has assembled beneath the vacated chair of the 
president, we pause not to inquire; but, shaping our course from thence down 
the table, we behold the ghost-like resemblance of the ex-Medico-Botanico Star- 
bearer of the ex-Emperor Don Pedro—the illustrious Johnny Frost! Mr. 
Kempe, we think we may conclude from the action of his hand, is turning a deaf 
ear to ex-Director Frost, and giving all his attention to the remarks of Mr. 
Rosser. Beneath the classic Kempe we behold the wood-cutter Brooke, poring 
over some old print or other — one of antiquated costume, perhaps, of which, in 
a week or two hence, we shall see a translation by him, with all the embellish- 
ments of a rich and poetic fancy, yet strictly preserving its antiquarian character. 
A full-length of old Caley is before us—there is no mistaking him: the build 
of his head, and his hands in the true antiquarian attitude, behind his back, leave 
no doubt upon the subject; and he is talking to our friend D'Israeli, of whom 
having spoken in our last Number, we need say nothing more here than to correct 
an error of the press by which this curiosity of literature was called Israel instead of 
Isaac. The bald, square-faced, round-headed gentleman, whom Mr. Martin is 
so actively engaged in assisting to coffee, it strikes us must be intended for the 
late President of the Royal Society, Mr. Davies Gilbert. If our conjecture be 
correct, we think our friend Croquis has not been so happy in the portrait as 
usual. But who can question the group exhibiting the president supported by 
his Vices, right and left, Whig and Tory —the historian of the middle ages, the 


“learned Hallam, much renowned for Greek”—and the shrewd-looking Hamilton ? 
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SHIEL versus TILE TITIES. 


‘* It is better to speak out at once. 
amount of tithes is not the question : 


The collection of tithes is not the question, the 
John Hampden was sent to gaol for twenty 
shillings. But the question is, Shall the tithes be otherwise appropriated ? 


I tell you, 


that a deep conviction has seized hold of the nation’s faculties, and taken possession of 


its entire heart,—that church property is the nation’s property. 


It is idle to tell the 


people that it rests upon the same right as private property, and that an inroad upon 


the one will afford a precedent for an invasion of the other. 
gainless and empty apothegms, with which we are not to be caught. 


This is mere phrase,— 


Pll tell you how 


matters stand. The Irish nation look back to their history, and they find tithes origin. 
ally divided into four parts, of which one-fourth was given to the poor, and another 


fourth was given to the priest of the poor,” 


So spake Richard Lalor Shiel, on the 
8th of March, in the British House of 
Commons. Do our readers find any 
meaning in his words? We suppose 
that they do. The orator promises to 
“speak out,” and he fulfils his pro- 
mise. If language has any value, we 
have here a direct and vehement attack 
upon the endowments of the established 
church. The question is plainly stated 
to be, the appropriation of the tithes of 
Ireland,—that is to say, the taking them 
away from the present possessors, and 
the bestowing them upon others. They 
are declared to be “ the nation’s pro- 
perty,” and of course subject to the 
nation’s will. “The Irish nation,” are 
then said to look back to a time when 
these tithes were appropriated, partly 
to the poor, and partly to ‘the priest 
of the poor;” and the orator subse- 
quently declares the determination of 
the nation to restore those times. By 
“the priest of the poor,” we need 
hardly say that the Romish priest- 
hood must be meant, since it is en- 
tirely among the poor and the igno- 
rant portions of the Irish peasantry, 
that that priesthood finds its dupes 
and its supporters. The purport of 
the whole passage, then, is to predict 
and to advocate the spoliation of the 
Protestant church, and the investment 
of the Popish priests with at least a 
portion of the spoil. 

And yet this same Richard Lalor 
Shiel had, within the last twelvemonth, 
deliberately and voluntarily taken a so- 
lemn oath, in the presence of that very 
house in which he uttered the above- 
quoted speech, which oath was couched 
in the following terms :— 

“ Ido hereby disclaim, disavow, and 
solemnly abjure, any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, as set- 
tled by law within this realm; and I do 
solemnly swear, that I never will exer- 
cise any privilege to which I am or may 


&e. 


become entitled, to disturb the Protest- 
ant religion or Protestant government 
in the United Kingdom.” 

This is an instructive lesson to us. 
It at once confirms, in the fullest de- 
gree, all those anticipations which the 
opponents of the Emancipation Bill 
entertained, of the utter uselessness of 
oaths and “ securities,” as safeguards 
to our existing institutions, while the 
natural enemies of those institutions 
were admitted, in reliance on those 
oaths and securities, to the possession 
of that political power which they co- 
veted only for the purpose of attempt- 
ing their overthrow. The authorising 
a known and declared foe of Protest- 
antism to legislate for the Protestant 
church, merely on the strength of a 
paper undertaking “ not to do any 
thing to subvert or disturb it,” does 
surely seem an act of folly almost in- 
credible; and yet of this act of folly 
was the Duke of Wellington capable. 
The result was nothing less than in- 
evitable ; and we accordingly see it in 
full exercise at the present moment. 
About forty of these men have banded 
themselves together, to take every op- 
portunity of assailing the Irish church. 
They hope and expect, if the Irish 
Reform Bill passes, to have their num- 
ber increased to nearly one hundred ; 
a body too powerful to fail of ulti- 
mately effecting its end, which is now 
declared to be the overthrow of the 
existing church establishment of Ire- 
land. 

This speech of Shiel, from which we 
have copied the above abstract, is the 
first clear and distinct avowal of this 
object, which has been made in the 
House of Commons. The passage we 
have takeri as our text, contains three or 
four admissions and assertions, which 
constitute the very kernel of the ques- 
tion. We therefore propose to take 
these propositions seriatim, as they 
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stand, and to offer a few observations 
upon each. 

I, “ It is better to speak out at once. 
The cor.ection of tithes is not the 
guestion,—the amount of tithes is not 
the question: John Hampden was sent 
to gaol for twenty shillings. But the 
question is, Shall the tithes be otherwise 
APPROPRIATED ?” 

This is an important admission ; hut 
it was not voluntarily made. Sheil only 
confessed, of necessity, points which he 
was aware had been already established 
before the tithe committee. 

A few weeks since, nothing was heard 
but complaints of the cruel mode in 
which tithes were collected in Ireland, 
and of the burdensome charge which 
they were felt to be upon the poor cotter. 
Our sensibilities were thus attacked, and 
the conclusion was hastily arrived at, 
that a system so irritating and so bur- 
densome must be given up. 

But a little examination of the facts 
before the tithe committee soon dissi- 
pated these fictions. It was there found 
that the refusal to pay tithes had uni- 
versally begun with parties who were 
well able to pay them,—who had quietly 
paid them for years before, —and to 
whom the amount was no burden. It 
was also seen that the collection, under 
the composition act, had been less mat- 
ter of vexation and litigation than for- 
merly ; and that this, therefore, was not 
the real grievance. It was also proved 
that the opposition had been excited, 
in most cases, either by the priests or 
by their emissaries ; and that it was 
in every case a political movement, 
and not the mere resistance of those 
suffering under oppression. 

These things being proved, and not 
before, forth comes Shiel with the dis- 
covery, that “ it is better to speak out at 
once.” The falsehoods upon which his 
party had been trading for months hav- 
ing been fully exposed, he now dis- 
covers the propriety of speaking the 
truth. He therefore confesses (what 
it would have been useless any longer 
to deny), that all the trash which had 
been uttered about the burdensome 
oppression of the tithe system, and the 
vexatious mode of collecting it, was 
mere invention; and that, in fact, it 
was not the amount, nor yet the mode 
of collecting it, that was the real object 
of complaint; but the actual point 
aimed at was, to take the tithes from 
those who at present receive them, and 
to give them, or at leasta part of them, 
to the Romish priesthood. 
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It is well to have got rid, then, of a 
mass of false pretence and hypocritical 
sentimentality. It is well, also, to know 
distinctly what is the real question be- 
fore us. But we must add one other 
observation, which is, that when the 
present question comes to be under- 
stood, it presents a very bad ground 
for legislation. 

For what is now confessed? Just 
that there is, practically, no grievance 
to redress. It appears that the amount 
of tithes in Ireland is not the question. 
Shiel himself confesses it. It appears, 
also, that the mode of collection is not 
the thing complained of. Shiel him- 
self confesses this also. But the quarrel 
is merely this: — “* We don’t like that 
those Protestant parsons should have 
the tithes,” — say some of the Roman 
Catholic farmers, acting under the in- 
fluence of their priests—‘ We would 
rather give them to our own clergy. 
In short, we won’t pay tithes to the 
parsons any longer, so there’s an end 
on’t.” 

We repeat, that this state of things 
is a very bad ground for legislating at 
all. It is the executive, not the legis- 
lative, power, which ought to be in- 
stantly called into action. Certain men 
combine to refuse to pay a legal assess- 
ment, —not because it is burdensome 
or oppressive to them, but because they 
do not like the purposes to which it is 
intended to be applied. If this objec- 
tion, felt by them, is to be the basis of 
an extensive alteration of the law; ifa 
statute, established for centuries by the 
authority of parliament, is thus to be 
wholly set aside by a sudden combina- 
tion to violate it,—and if, instead of 
vindicating the outraged majesty of the 
law, the government succumbs and pro- 
poses to concede to mere lawless vio- 
lence, that which, while so demanded, 
ought to be maintained with unyielding 
firmness, — then, surely, a precedent is 
established which leads, by inevitable 
consequence, to the most fearful re- 
sults,—in fact, to an entire disorgan- 
isation of civilised society. If any por- 
tion of the people, on taking a sudden 
dislike to any existing law, are to re- 
fuse obedience to that law, and are to 
meet not only with perfect impunity, 
but even with the reward of an instant 
repeal of the statute objected to; then, 
who does not see that by the failure of 
the executive to carry into effect the 
decrees of the legislature, the authority 
of the latter is at once prostrated in the 
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dust? Parliament may still continue to 
hold its sittings, and to promulgate its 
statutes; but if it be allowed to any 
portion of the people to exercise the 
power of repealing these statutes, — if 
the farmers of two. or three counties, 
for instance, are to set aside at once 
an enactment to which they have taken 
an objection ; then surely it follows of 
necessity, that the actual legislative au- 
thority has passed away from the houses 
of Lords and Commons, and is trans- 
ferred, for all practical purposes, to 
those who are allowed to exercise a 
veto upon the decision of parliament ; 
and who, by a refusal to add their as- 
sent, can at once repeal any statute, 
and prescribe the alteration of any 
law. 

It is, indeed, pretended, that an 
attempt will be made to maintain the 
authority of the law, in the case of the 
tithes of Ireland, by compelling pay- 
ment to the government of the arrears 
illegally withheld. But this, though 
it may in some small degree conceal 
and varnish over the disgrace which 
the law has received, still leaves our 
main objection untouched. The great 
feature of the present proposition of 
the government is this,—a repeal of 
certain laws of extensive operation, on 
the ground, chiefly, of a refusal on the 
part of some of the people to yield 
obedience to them. 

Now, if the government were pre- 

ared to come forward, and to say, 
These laws, of which the people com- 
plain, are, in fact, unjust, oppres- 
sive, and tyrannical ;— then, indeed, 
it might fairly be made a question, 
whether the legislature ought not in- 
stantly to be called upon to give the 
fitting relief. But even then it would 
be right to consider whether it were 
wiser to concede even a just claim, at 
the hazard of weakening that authority 
of the law, without which neither peace 
nor security can be maintained ; or to 
enforce implicit obedience first, as the 
great essential in all civilised society ; 
and then to consider the supposed 
grievance, at the first fitting opportu- 
nity after the authority of the law had 
been restored. 

But this is not the position of the 
tithe question. The government itself 
confesses to the existence of no such 
grievance as we have supposed. The 
law to which obedience is refused, is 
not admitted to be unjust or tyrannical ; 
and yet, although founded upon prin- 
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ciples which the government cannot 
suppose to be erroneous, it is never- 
theless to be surrendered, not to reason, 
but to clamour. The very advocate 
of the resisting party himself admits, 
as we have above seen, in his own 
words, that it is not the burdensome 
amount, nor yet the vexatious mode of 
collection, that is the object of com- 
plaint. And the government settles 
the third question, that of appropria- 
tion,—by not even contemplating, for 
a moment, any change in the parties to 
whom the tithe is to be paid. If, then, 
the amount is confessed to be no bur- 
den; if the mode of collection is plainly 
stated to be not the grievance com- 
plained of; and if the appropriation 
of the fund so raised be not proposed 
to be changed,—what is to be gained 
at last by a change in the law ; or why 
is the law, as it exists, to be changed 
at all? The answer must be, we fear, 
that the law is to be altered, simply in 
compliance with the demand made for 
its alteration,—that the exacting enact- 
ments are to be repealed, because the 
people will not pay obedience to them. 
A reason, of all others the very worst, 
and the most disgraceful to its own 
character, that any government could 
possibly assign. A reason, too, which 
if admitted in the present case, will 
soon become equally urgent in twenty 
other cases; since it brings into the 
field of legislation a new power, the 
mob, which when it once feels its 
newly acquired authority, will not be 
sparing of its frequent exercise. 

But we proceed to the next passage: 

II. “ I tell you, that a deep conviction 
has seized hold of the nation’s faculties, 
and taken possession of its entire heart,— 
that church property is the nation’s pro- 
perty. It is idle to tell the people that it 
rests upon the same right as private pro- 
perty, and that an inroad upon the one 
will afford a precedent for an invasion of 
the other. This is mere phrase,—gainless 
and empty apothegms, with which we are 
not to be caught.” 

The first notice we shall take of this 
absurd burst, is to set in opposition to 
it the sober and quiet reasoning of Lord 
Milton, who writes to his Irish agent 
in the following terms : — 


** Grosvenor Place, March 10. 
* Dear CHALLONER, 

‘The information you have im- 
parted to me, that a meeting has been 
held in one of the townlands of the parish 
of Kilcommon, with a view to withhold 
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the tithe and church cess, has caused me 
great regret. ‘ 

«« | was in hopes that the inhabitants 
of our part of the country had too deep a 
sense of the importance of respecting the 
rights of property, and of obeying the 
laws, to permit them to contemplate what 
I can call by no other name than a scheme 
of spoliation and robbery. It seems that 
the occupier proposes to withhold pay- 
ment of tithe, &c. ; but let me ask, what 
is it that entitles the occupier himself to 
the land which he occupies ? Is it not 
the law, which sanctions the lease by 
which he holds it? ‘The law gives him 
a right to the cattle which he rears on 
his land, to the plough with which he 
cultivates it, and to the car in which he 
carries his produce to market ; the law 
also gives him his right to nine-tenths 
of the produce of his land ; but the same 
law assigns the other tenth to another 
person. In this distribution of the pro- 
duce of the land, there is no injustice, 
because the tenant was perfectly aware 
of it when he entered upon the land; 
but in any forcible change of this distri- 
bution, there would be great injustice, 
because it would be a transfer o. pro- 
perty from one person to another, with- 
out an equivalent,—in other words, it 
would be a robbery. The occupier must 
also remember, that the rent he pays to 
the landlord is calculated upon the prin- 
ciple of his receiving only nine-tenths 
of the produce. If he were entitled to 
the other tenth, the rent we should call 
upon him to pay would be proportionably 
higher. All our land is valued to the 
tenants upon this principle ; but if tithes, 
Xc. are swept away without an equiva- 
lent, we shall adopt a different principle, 
and the landlord, not the tenant, will be 
the gainer. 

** Your's most truly, 
« Mitton.” 


This argument, convincing as it is, 
will be, we conclude, perfectly lost 
upon such reasoners as Richard Lalor 
Shiel and his “ Lrish nation,’—meaning 
thereby, as he does, only that part of 
the nation which consists of two-thirds 
of the population, owning less than one- 
tenth of the property. The other sec- 
tion, reckoning one-third of the people, 
possessing nearly all the intelligence 
and education of the country, and own- 
ing nearly the whole of the property, is 
thrown wholly out of view, and the 
Roman Catholic cotter is to be taken as 
exclusively constituting “ the nation.” 

But this “ nation,” it seems, reasons 
not with its head, but with its heart. 
Hlere isa question of law, a question of 
arithmetic, a question of rightful pro- 


perty, a question involving a great va- 
riety of disputed points; and the orator 
tells us that a deep conviction “ has 
taken possession of the nation’s heart.” 
If this be the case, argument must in- 
deed be thrown away; for who would 
waste his breath upon a man who tells 
you beforehand, that bis heart, his incli- 
nations,—not his reasoning faculties,— 
have already decided the question. You 
may anticipate with certainty, that if you 
address the most irrefragable arguments 
to such a state of mind, you will be 
told, in the words of the orator before 
us—* All this is mere gainless and 
empty apothegm, with which we are 
not to be caught.” To answer, in- 
deed, an argument so simple, and yet 
so immovable, as that of Lord Milton’s, 
would be no easy task; but it is easy 
enough to shut the mind against it, 
—to call it “ mere gainless and empty 
apothegms,”—and to fall back upon the 
announcement that “ the nation’s heart,” 
its inclinations, its will, has already de- 
cided the question, and that reasoning 
is therefore mere waste of time. 

Had the orator, indeed, entered upon 
the dangerous ground, to him, of fair 
and sober argumentation,—had he ap- 
pealed, not to the nation’s heart, but to 
the nation’s mind,—had he referred, not 
to its inclinations, but to its common 
sense; we might have ventured to ask 
him to furnish us with a little further 
insight into his views of this great sub- 
ject, when applied to the practical 
working of the matter. The church 
property, he says, is the nation’s pro- 
perty,—the nation’s, to take or to give, 
to resume or to bestow ; and yet he 
intimates, that thus to deal with it, 
would involve no other property in any 
danger; for that, to say that church pro- 
perty rests upon the same right as pri- 
vate property is mere idle talk. He 
would have us suppose that there isa 
clear line drawn between what he con- 
siders as ‘* the nation’s property,” and 
private property ; so that no seizure of 
the one could at all threaten the quiet 
possession of the other. 

Now, had the orator condescended a 
little to common sense,—had he ever 
approached, even for a moment, the 
region of argument and simple matter 
of fact, we should gladly have embraced 
so favourable an opportunity ot learn- 
ing from him where this line is to be 
drawn. For it does seem to us, that 
there is a considerable difficulty in fix- 
ing where the so-called national pro- 
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perty ends, and where private property 
begins. 

Church property, he says, is the na- 
tion’s property. Very well; here we 
begin. It may be taken for granted, 
we conclude, that the lands of the church, 
as well as the tithes, are seized at once 
in this * fell swoop.” 

Next come the college lands. Will 
not the “ conviction take possession of 
the nation’s heart,” that these also are 
“ the nation’s property ?” 

Thirdly, we meet with corpo: ation 
lands. We know little of Irish corpo- 
rations, and can say nothing of their 
estates. But we know that divers cor- 
porations in London, the Skinners, the 
Mercers, the Salters, the Ironmongers, 
have large possessions in Ulster, granted 
to them by Charles the IId. Mr. More 
O’ Ferrall, member for the county of Kil- 
dare, expressed himself in the House of 
Commons very lately, as feeling impa- 
tient of the continuance of tithes in Ire- 
land, “ because they were a badge of con- 
quest.” What does Mr. More O’Fer- 
ral think of the fact, that a small body 
of London tradesmen, called Salters, 
should possess the freehold of more 
than a score of towns and villages in 
Ireland ; or that another such company 
should be the owners and masters of 
Coleraine? Does not all this smack 
strongly of “ conquest?” and would he 
not like to throw off this “ badge” 
also ? 

But, fourthly, there are other badges 
of conquest than these. Is not a large 
proportion of the land of Ireland in the 
possession of strangers and foreigners, 
who draw from the country its very 
heart’s blood, and dissipate it on other 
shores? And do not the very title- 
deeds by which these absentee nobles 
hold their estates, declare that they 
were given on the one hand, and re- 
ceived on the other, “ for the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant interest?” 
Ifow can the member for Kildare sto- 
mach this? Is not * the badge of con- 
quest visible enough here also ?” 

And if he longs to tear this badge 
away, he may find pleas as good as 
any that can be advanced for the con- 
fiscation of the lands of the church. 
A condition is annexed, in the original 
grants of these estates, to be complied 
with by the possessor of them. Has 
that condition been fulfilled? In many 
cases we rather suppose that it has not. 
Our readers will call to mind in a mo- 
ment the refusal ofthe Marquess of Lans- 
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downe, a year or two back, to contri- 
bute to the erection ofa greatly-needed 
church on his estates; although those 
estates, we believe, are held on the 
especial tenure just described. 

But, supposing that this condition 
has been implicitly complied with, will 
not this very fact be in itself a crime 
in the eyes of the member for Kildare, 
and his inspiring genius, Dr. Doyle? 
What ! to maintain, by especial means, 
an anti-national interest! for * the na- 
tion,” as Mr. Shiel tells us, is Catholic, 
and of course hates every thing Pro- 
testant ;—to preserve alive, in the midst 
of a Catholic nation, what is nothing 
less than an abomination in its sight, 
Can any title be maintained for an in- 
stant, which binds its possessor to a 
course of crime ? 

But it is time to stop. In truth, 
when the question has advanced this 
length, and the fancies that may “ take 
entire possession of the nation’s heart” 
are thus far gratified, it will matter 
little where we may talk of drawing the 
line, or whether any line at all is drawn. 
We therefore pass on to the next 
passage. 

IIL. * I'll tell you how matters stand. 
The Irish nation look back to their his- 
tory, and they find tithes originally di- 
vided into four parts, of which one- 


Jourth was given to the poor, and ano- 


ther to the priest of the poor.” 

Here again we are met by a handful 
of fictions of the boldest kind. We have 
once more “ the Irish nation,” mean- 
ing thereby the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and flinging into utter oblivion 
the Protestant portion of the commu- 
nity, reckoning, as they do, a third of 
the population, and possessing nine- 
tenths of the education and of the pro- 
perty of the kingdom. 

However, this poetical fiction, “ the 
Trish nation,” is said to “ look back to 
their history.” Who has looked back 
to their history? The poor Irish serf, 
tenanting half an acre of potato-garden, 
and subsisting upon an average income 
of two-pence halfpenny a-day? Has 
he been groping over the black-letter 
lore ofages past? Or, even the farmer 
of a few acres, who gained his wife by 
breaking open his neighbour’s house at 
midnight, and hazarding his neck in a 
plot more brutal than a savage would 
engage in? Has he been spending his 
winter evenings over the voluminous 
pages of canon law and ancient eccle- 
siastical lore ? 
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No! the whole is the mere invention 
of a dealer in fiction, “ a maker of bad 
tragedies,” as Peel once denominated 
him in the House of Commons. The 
real matter of fact, as it stands upon 
record in the evidence taken before the 
committee, is this, thatthe priests, hav- 
ing now gained their first step, politi- 
eal power,— and having seated a body of 
devoted advocates in the House of Com- 
mons, now begin to think it time to 
advance a second. They have therefore 
raised, by their tutored emissaries, the 
present movement in Ireland, in the 
hope that they may at least succeed in 
depriving the Protestant clergy of their 
means of subsistence, if not in obtaining 
at once the transfer of those funds to 
their own pockets. To take away the 
endowments of the established church 
would be much; since its extinction 
and total disappearance must in many 
districts necessarily follow. And even 
though their agents in Parliament should 
fail in obtaining a legal transfer of these 
endowments to themselves, the priests 
know well that their own power over 
their besotted followers greatly exceeds 
that of an act of Parliament, and that 
they can with ease draw to their own 
purses those payments which are no 
longer claimed by the Protestant cler- 
gyman. 

But the last fiction is, that the nation, 
looking over its past history, finds that, 
in the olden time, tithes were divided 
into four portions, of which the clergy 
received only one, and the poor an- 
other. 

Now, although this last statement be, 
like those which have preceded it, a 
mere baseless invention, having not the 
shadow of support from that “ history” 
which the orator, as a kind of figure of 
speech, drags into the question; still, 
it appeared to us, at first sight, that we 
might come to an agreement with the 
speaker on this concluding point. His 
“notion” seems to be, that a tenth 
should be levied as tithes, and that this 
tenth should be divided into four parts ; 
—one being given to the clergy, one to 
the poor, one to repair the churches, and 
so on. Now, as the fact happens to 
be, that the clergy for years past have 
not levied, as tithes, so much as a for- 
tieth, or a fourth of the tenth part, it is 
evident that even the orator has nothing 
to object to on this head. All that re- 
mains to be done is, to provide for the 
raising the other three fortieths, which 
appear to have fallen into disuse ; and 
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we shall be happy to see Mr. Shiel 
propose that one-fortieth be forthwith 
raised, for the relief of the poor; an- 
other for the repairs ofthe churches; and 
another for the purposes of education. 
In doing this, he will only be filling 
up his own outline; and, in so filling 
it up, he shall have our best wishes and 
support. 

We have said that the clergy do not, 
and have not for years past, received so 
much as one-fortieth, instead of one- 
tenth of the produce in Ireland. This 
fact is undeniably proved by some re- 
turns lately laid before Parliament. 

The rental of Ireland has generally 
been computed by those best qualified 
to judge, at about 14,000,000/. The 
produce, calculating by England should 
be equal to about three rents, or 
42,000,000/. But if we even suppose 
the Irish farmer to be able to subsist 
while making only ¢wo rents, the gross 
produce will then be 28,000,000/. 

Now, from the return made to Par- 
liament under the signature of W. 
Gossett, dated Jan. 31, 1832, it appears 
that, of the 2421 parishes into which 
Ireland is divided, as many as 1497 
had compounded for their tithes, under 
Mr. Gouiburn’s act, leaving only 924 
uncompounded for. Those which had 
availed themselves of the act might 
fairly be concluded, from that very cir- 
cumstance, to be of the largest class. 
And yet these 1497, being more than 
three-fifths of the whole, had com- 
pounded their tithes for the sum of 
433,904/. 6s. Therefore, if figures are 
of any value, we may conclude that 
the whole tithe of Ireland amounts to 
about 700,000/. But as a large part 
of this, a sixth at the least, is in the 
hands of lay impropriators, it would 
seem that the tithe actually received by 
the clergy must be about 5 or 600,000/., 
or considerably less, as we have stated, 
than one-fortieth of the whole produce, 
instead of one-tenth, as people are too 
apt to calculate. 

So far, then, the orator might be 
pleased to find that things were already 
so near to his own idea of what was 
right. One little point of difference, 
however, still remains,—a point which 
requires a few words in conclusion. 

Mr. Shiel wishes the clerical fourth 
part of the tithe to be paid to “ the 
priest of the poor;” that is, we suppose, 
to the Romish priest. A word or two 
on this point. 


Who pays the tithe? Is it paid by 
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the ¢enant, who is, perhaps, in a majo- 
rity of cases, a Roman Catholic? Or 
is it paid by the landlord, who is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a Protestant ? 
This matter is entirely set at rest by 
Lord Milton’s letter. In fact, three 
words suffice to establish this point. A 
cotter takes a piece of ground at the 
rent of 36s. an acre. Both the land- 
lord and himself know well that he 
must calculate upon paying 4s. per 
acre for tithe. But abolish tithe at 
once, will not the landlord, who in 
Ireland universally aims to get the full 
value for his land,—will not the land- 
lord instantly remind his tenant of the 
circumstance, and tell him, “ You can 
now afford me 40s. an acre for that 
land, and I must have that rent next 
year”? Assuredly he will. Then, who 
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would be benefitted by the change? 
The landlord, clearly. And who is it 
that now suffers the deduction of 4s. 
an acre for the tithe ;—who, in short, 
is the actual payer of the tithe? Be- 
yond all question, the landlord. 

Are, then, the gentry of Ireland, be- 
ing the landlords, to be called upon to 
support the priesthood of a church 
which they hold to be false, idolatrous, 
and most injurious to the people? Is 
this the common sense, or the justice, 
advocated by the oratorical member for 
Louth? If it be, we may well rejoice, 
that, with all his bold and venturous fic- 
tion, and with all his tragic imagery, he 
fails of finding, in a British House of 
Commons, above a dozen members to 
support his views. 


THE ALTRIVE TALES.* 


As for reviewing the Altrive Tales just 
now, that is fairly out of the question, 
If we wish to do so, we shall have 
many opportunities hereafter. We 
shall only say now, that the volume 
first published is handsomely got up ; 
that the story of Captain Lochy, which 
it contains, is one of Hogg’s best, being, 
indeed, a very happy imitation of De 
Foe; that the Pongos is, we believe, 
pleasant—— but as we have not read it, 
we are not quite sure; and that the 
picture in front is most abominably like. 

Having thus got rid of the stories 
and the frontispiece, we turn to metal 
more attractive ; viz. the autobiography, 
which commences the volume. It 
would be quite unnecessary for us now- 
a-days to repeat all the particulars of 
Hogg’s life, which are familiar to us 
as household words. He commences 
this memoir by saying : 

“TI like to write about myself; in 
fact, there are few things which I like 
better; it is so delightful to call up 
old reminiscences. Often have I been 
laughed at for what an Edinburgh editor 
styles my good-natured egotism, which 
is sometimes any thing but that; and I 
am aware that I shall be laughed at 
again. But 1 care not; for this import- 
ant memoir, now to be brought forward 
tor the fourth time, at different periods 
of my life, I shall narrate with the same 
frankness as formerly ; and in all, re. 
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lating either to others or myself, speak 
fearlessly and unreservedly out. Many 
of those formerly mentioned are no more ; 
others have been unfortunate ; but of all 
I shall tell the plain truth, and nothing 
but the truth. So, without premising 
further, 1 shall proceed with an autobio- 
graphy, containing much more of a ro- 
mance than mere fancy could have sug- 
gested; and shall bring it forward to 
the very hour at which 1 am writing.” 

Owing to this penchant, there is no 
man who has so often written himself 
down before us, having, as his friend 
the Professor phrased it, made a 
complete sty of our periodical lite- 
rature. 

We quarrel somewhat with the ex- 
tract we have made. In it are pro- 
mised frankness, fearlessness, unreser- 
vedness, plain truth. People are to 
be spoken of who are now no more; 
others will be introduced who are un- 
fortunate. Now we are sorry to Say, 
that we see no symptoms of fearless- 
ness; that many things are reserved, 
many things most partially related, and 
that we cannot find any anecdotes of 
the unfortunate or the dead, which are 
so liberally announced. We wish 
Hogg had written more plainly—he 
had no reason to make him afraid — 
and then the romance of which he 
speaks might have been supplied in 
reality. 


By the 
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The memoir is a sad gallimaufry of 
former autobiographies, and Hogg does 
not seem to care how he puts his ma- 
terials together. In the very begin- 
ning we have a letter to Sir Walter 
Scott, dated Mitchell-Slack, Nov. 1806 
—sir. How, then, are we to account 
for the appearance of the following 
paragraph ! 

“I remember in the year 1812, the 
year before the publication of the Queen’s 
‘Wake, that I told my friend, the Rev. 
James Nicol, that I had an inward con- 
sciousness that I should yet live to be 
compared with Burns; and though I 
might never equal him in some things, I 
thought I might excel him in others. 
He reprobated the idea, and thought the 
assumption so audacious, that he told it 
as a bitter jest against me in a party 
that same evening. but the rest seeing 
me mortified, there was not one joined 
in the laugh against me ; and Mr. John 
Grive replied in these words, which I 
will never forget: ‘ After what he has 
done, there is no man can say what he 
may do,’”’ 

Now, whatever Hogg may do, it is 
pretty considerably impossible that a 
letter written in 1806 should so mi- 
nutely refer to affairs that took place 
in 1812. 

This is, after all, matter of arrange- 
ment, and we confess we think such 
matters of secondary importance ; but 
we wish that Hogg had made much 
shorter work of his shepherd days, and 
been more communicative of the events 
of the last twenty years of his life. We 
should not have regretted it, if the first 
thirty pages of this memoir had been 
squeezed into two, and the last sixty 
amplified to a hundred and fifty. We 
have heard quite enough of the shep- 
herd anecdotes of our poet, unless, 
indeed, he would condescend to en- 
liven us with some of those amatory 
adventures which in conversation are 
so amusing, and which we hope are to 
appear in the greater biography, which 
is to be published when its author — 
distant be the day!—is laid beneath 
the turf (if there be any there), by the 
side of St. Mary’s Loch. Every thing 
else we have heard before, even up to 
his editing the Spy, and establishing 
his Forum. We have, however, a word 
or two to say ahout this Forum. We 
shall first extract Hogg’s own account 
of that establishment. 


“ The next thing in which I became 
deeply interested, in a literary way, was 
the Forum, a debating society, esta- 
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blished by a few young men, of whom 
I, though far from being a young man, 
was one of the first. We opened our 
house to the public, making each indi- 
vidual pay a sixpence ; and the crowds 
that attended, for three years running, 
were beyond all bounds. I was appoint- 
ed secretary, with a salary of twenty 
pounds a-year, which never was paid, 
though I gave away hundreds in charity, 
We were exceedingly improvident ; but 
I never was so much advantaged by any 
thing as by that society; for it let me 
feel, as it were, the pulse of the public, 
and precisely what they would swallow, 
and what they would not. All my friends 
were averse to my coming forward in the 
Forum as a public speaker, and tried to 
reason me out of it, by representing my 
incapacity to harangue a thousand peo. 
ple in a speech of half an hour. I had, 
however, given my word to my asso- 
ciates ; and my confidence in myself 
being unbounded, I began, and came 
off with flying colours. We met once 
a-week. | spoke every night, and 
sometimes twice the same night; and, 
though I sometimes iacurred pointed 
disapprobation, was in general a prodi- 
gious favourite. The characters of all 
my brother members are given in the 
larger work, but here they import not. 
I have scarcely known any society of 
young men who have all got so well on. 
‘Their progress has been singular ; and I 
ain certain (people may say what they 
will) that they were greatly improved 
by their weekly appearances in the Fo- 
rum. Private societies signify nothing ; 
but a discerning public is a severe test, 
especially in a multitude, where the 
smallest departure from good taste, or 
from the question, was sure to draw 
down disapproval, and where no good 
saying ever missed observation and ap- 
plause. If this do not assist in improv- 
ing the taste, | know not what will. Of 
this I am certain, that I was greatly the 
better for it, and I may safely say I 
never was in a school before. I might 
and would have written the Queen’s 
Wake had the Forum never existed, but 
without the weekly lessons that 1 got 
there I could not have succeeded as I 
did. Still, our meetings were somewhat 
ludicrous, especially the formality of 
some of the presidents. To me they 
were so irresistible, that 1 wrote a 
musical farce, in three acts, called The 
Forum, a Tragedy for Cold Weather — 
wherein all the members are broadly 
taken off (myself not excepted), and 
some of our evening scenes depicted. I 
believe it is a good thing of the kind — 
at least | remember thinking so at the 
time ; but it was so severe on some of 
my friends, who had a few peculiarities 
about them, that 1 never shewed it to 
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any one. I have it by me; but I be- 
lieve never man saw it save myself.” 


We do not recollect ever to have 
heard of any of the members of the 
Forum cutting any figure in society, 
except Hogg himself, and that plea- 
sant and clever fellow who edits the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, J. C. Robert- 
son, who was, we believe, one of the 
secretaries of the body. What a life 
ef Hogg he could write! But we 
must think of other matter. An account 
somewhat differing from this history of 
the Forum and its members, was writ- 
ten by Professor Wilson, some years 
ago, in Blackwood’s Magazine; and 
we think it a pity to deprive our read- 
ers of the Professor’s view of the case. 


«« But, lest I should be suspected of 
exaggeration, who composed the select 
society of the Niddry-Street Forum ? 
Young grocers, redolent of cheese, com- 
fits, and tallow candles — who dealt out 
their small, greasy, foetid sentences, as 
if they were serving a penny customer 
across the counter with something odious 
in brown paper—precocious apprentices, 
one of whom, in all probability, had 
made or mended the president’s unpaid 
breeches — occasional young men, ob- 
viously of little or no profession, who 
rose, looked wildly round them, mut- 
tered, sunk, and were seen no more— 
now and then a blunt, bluff, butcher-like 
blockhead, routing like a bull on a mar- 
ket-day in the Grass Market—stray stu- 
dents of medicine from the sister island, 
booming like bitterns in the bog of 
Allen —long-faced lads from Professor 
Paxton, dissenters from every thing 
intelligible among men—laymen from 
Leeds and Birmingham, Hull and Hali- 
fax, inspired with their red port wines, 
and all stinking like foxes of the strong 
Henglish accent— pert, prim, prating 
personages, who are seen going in and 
coming out of the parliament house, no- 
body knows why or wherefore — mealy- 
mouthed, middle-aged men, of miscella- 
neous information, masters of their mat- 
ter, all cut and dry, distinguished as 
private pedagogues, great as grinders, 
and powerful in extemporaneous prayer 
—now and then a shrivelled mummy, 
apparently of the reign of George II., 
with dry, dusty, leathern palate, seen 
joining in the debate —stickit ministers 
who have settled down into bookbinders, 
compositors, or amanuenses to some gen- 
tleman literarily disposed—apothecaries, 
deep in dog-Latin, and tenderly attached 
to words of six or eight syllables, such 
as latitudinarianism—a sprinkling of 
moist members from mason-lodges drop- 
ping in when the discussion is about 
halt-seas over — and finally, for there is 
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no end to this, a few players and scene- 
shifters. (for on Friday night the theatre 
is shut), assiduous in their noble endea. 
vours to revive the study of Shake- 
speare, and making the Forum resound 
with screeds of blank verse, out of 
mouths as unmerciful as leaden spouts 
on a rainy day. 

** Such is a most imperfect enumera- 
tion of a few of the component parts of 
the Forum, where Hogg learned to feel 
the pulse and gauge the swallow of the 
Edinburgh public. ‘ Here it was,’ quoth 
the swineherd, ‘ that the smallest departure 
Jrom good taste was sure to draw down dis. 

** No doubt, even in the Forum, it 
was possible to go too fur, and Hogg 
was, I know, often hissed. It is said, 
that even among apes and monkeys there 
are rules of good-breeding, and that the 
better-bred ones are often excessively 
irritated at the mews and chattering of 
their less decorous brethren of ape kind. 

** But the truth is, that Hogg never 
could speak at all in the Forum. He 
used to read ribald rhymes about mar- 
riage and other absurdities, off whity- 
brown paper, stuck up on a niche, with a 
farthing candle on each side of him, 
which he used to snuff, in great trepida- 
tion, with his finger and thumb instantly 
applied to his cooling mouth, in the 
midst of the most pathetic passages, 
cheered by shouts of derisive applause 
that startled Dugald M‘Glashan and his 
cadies beneath the shadow of the Tron 
Kirk. He has no more command of |an- 
guage than a Highlander had of breeches 
before the 45; and his chief figure of 
speech consisted in a twist of his mouth, 
which might certainly at times be called 
eloquent. He had recourse to this view 
of the subject whenever he found him. 
self fairly planted ; so that a deaf spec- 
tator of the debate would have supposed 
him stuck up in a hole in the wall to 
make ugly faces, and would have called 
for a horse-collar. Was that a situation 
in which ‘the smallest deviation from 
good taste would have drawn down dis- 
approval?’ ” 


This is very pleasant and graphic, 
though certainly not very flattering to 
Hogg. We have extracted it from the 
tenth volume of Blackwood, in which it 
originally appeared, principally for the 
purpose of pointing out what we think 
to be the most inexcusable piece of 
want of that frankness of which Hogg 
boasts. He tells us, in direct terms, 
that he was the original projector of 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; and yet he has 
not given us a single hint as to the his- 
tory of the people connected with it. 
We have sketches and anecdotes of 
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such folks as William Dunlop the 
whisky merchant (not the tiger), Goldie, 
Laidlaw, and other names of low de- 
gree; but, somehow or another, Hogg, 
though he bestows upon Blackwood's 
Magazine the title of celebrated, does 
not drop a single word concerning his 
share in contributing towards its co- 
lumns, the fame it has earned him, the 
abuse with which it has heaped him, 
or the scrapes in which he has been 
involved by its means. Now this, we 
submit, would have been rather inte- 
resting, though it is quite evident he 
overrates the importance of the Maga- 
zine in the literary world. Was he 
afraid of Wilson? of an old friend with 
anew face? Perhaps so. It is certain 
that he is sparing of anecdotes, when 
he had it in his power to be most 
amusing; and he is any thing but 
frank, Take the Chaldee MS. for 


instance :— 


“‘ Certain of my literary associates call 
me The Chaldee Shepherd, and pretend to 
sneer at my assumption of being the 
author of that celebrated article. Certes 
they have long ago persuaded the coun- 
try that I was not. Luckily, however, I 
have preserved the original proof-slips, 
and three of Mr. Blackwood’s letters re- 
lating to the article. These proofs shew 
exactly what part was mine, which, if I 
remember aright (for I write this in Lon- 
don), consists of the first two chapters, 
part of the third, and part of the last. 
The rest was said to have been made up 
conjointly in full divan, I do not know, 
but I always suspected Lockhart of a 
heavy responsibility there.” 


The Chaldee MS. was one of those 
things which make a noise in a small, 
idle, blue-stocking town like Edin- 
burgh, and which would hardly have 
attracted notice in London: indeed, 
the only notice which it did attract 
here was in consequence of its being 
quoted by Hone, who was, about that 
time, on his celebrated trial, as a justi- 
fication of his parodies of the Creed 
and Commandments. But does Hogg 
pretend not to know who it was put 
‘ deevilries,’ as he calls them, intoit. In 
one of Wilson’s articles, it is alleged 
that the whole was written by the man 
who murdered Begbie. Blackwood 
very often, in his cups, claims the au- 
thorship for himself. Hogg could de- 
cide this weighty question ; but we see 
that he only doubts, believes, &c. 

Again, after describing Mr. Sym, 
“ that noble and generous old Tory, the 
renowned Timothy Tickler,” he adds :-- 


*“ From that time forward, during my 
stay in Edinburgh, Mr. Sym’s hospitable 
mansion was the great evening resort of 
his three nephews and me: sometimes 
there were a few friends beside, of whom 
Lockhart and Samuel Anderson were 
mostly two; but we four for certain ; 
and there are no jovial evenings of my 
by-past life which I reflect on with 
greater delight than those. Tickler is 
completely an original, as any man may 
see who has attended to his remarks ; for 
there is no sophistry there, they are 
every one hisown. Nay, I don’t believe 
that North has, would, or durst put a 
single sentence into his mouth that had 
not proceeded out of it. No, no; al- 
though I was made a scape-goat, no one, 
and far less a nephew, might do so with 
Timothy Tickler.” 


Who is North, Mr. Hogg? Can you 
tell? At all events, you well know 
that many and many a page of Timothy 
Tickler was written, and many and 
many a speech put into his mouth, 
without the least reference to Mr.Sym. 

Once more: 


‘* Mr. Wilson once drove me also into 
an ungovernable rage, by turning a long 
and elaborate poem of mine on The Field 
of -Waterloo into ridicule: on learning 
which | sent him a letter, which I thought 
was a tickler. There was scarcely an 
abusive epithet in our language that I 
did not callhim by. My letter, however, 
had not the designed effect: the oppro- 
brious names proved only a source of 
amusement to Wilson, and he sent me a 
letter of explanation and apology, which 
knit my heart closer to him than ever. 
My friends in general have been of opi- 
nion that he has amused himself and the 
public too often at my expense ; but, 
except in one instance, which terminated 
very ill for me, and in which I had no 
more concern than the man in the moon, 
I never discerned any evil design on his 
part, and thought it all excellent sport. 
At the same time, I must acknowledge 
that it was using too much freedom with 
any author to print his name in full to 
poems, letters, and essays, which he him- 
self never saw. I do not say that he has 
done this; but either he or some one 
else has done it many a time.” 


As if Hogg could have any doubt 
on the subject! This is not frank. 

How is this tolerance of the free use 
of his name to be reconciled with what 


he says elsewhere when speaking of 
Blackwood ? 


‘*T have had many dealings with that 
gentleman, and have been often obliged 
to him, and yet I think he has been as 
much obliged to me, perhaps a good deal 
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more, and I really believe in my heart 
that he is as much disposed to be friendly 
to meas to any man; butthere is another 
principle that circumscribes that feeling 
in all men, and into very narrow limits 
in some. It is always painful to part 
with one who has been a benefactor even 
on a small scale; but there are some 
things that no independent heart can 
bear. The great fault of Blackwood is, 
that he regards no man’s temper or dis- 
position; but the more he can provoke 
an author by insolence and contempt, he 
likes the better. he will never 
once confess that he is in the wrong, else 
any thing might be forgiven ; no, no, the 
thing is impossible that he can ever be 
wrong ! The poor author is not only 
always in the wrong, but ‘Oh, he is the 
most insufferable beast !’ 

“What has been the consequence ? 
He has driven all his original corre- 
spondents from him that first gave Maga 
her zest, save one, who, though still his 
friend, can but seldom write for him, 
being now otherwise occupied, and an- 
other, who is indeed worth his weight in 
gold to him ; but who, though invalu- 
able, 


Seside s, 


and I am sure much attached, yet 
has been a thousand times at the point 
of bolting off like a flash of lightning. I 
1 know it well, and Ebony, for his own 
sake, had better take care of this last re- 
maining stem of a goodly bush; for he 
may depend on it that he has only an eel 
by ‘the tail. 

** For my part, after twenty years of 
feelings hardly sup ypressed, he has driven 
me bey ond the bounds of human patienc e. 
‘That magazine of his, which owes its rise 
prine ipally to myself, has often put words 
and sentiments into my mouth, of which 
I have been greatly ashamed, and which 
have given much pain to my family and 
relations, and many of those after a so- 
lemn written promise that such freedoms 
should never be repeated. I have been 
often urged to restrain and humble him 
by legal measures, as an incorrig ible of- 
fender deserves. 1 know 1 have it in 
my power; and if he dares me to the 
task, | want but a bair to make a tether 


7 


ot. 


We may ask Hogg, if he was not 
himself the very person who introduced 
his name into the Noctes Ambrosiane, 
of which he here complains? and did 
he not continue contributing songs and 
scraps to that series long after the words 
and sentiments which now so much 
shock his sensibilities had made their 
appearance ! 

For the rest, his description of Black- 
wood is correct enough. Blackwood 
certainly has behaved very shabbily to 
him in many instances. Ex. gr. 
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“* T confess that there was a good deal 
of wrangling between Mr. Blackwood 
and me with regard to a hundred Pound 


bill of Messrs. Longman and Co.’s, ad- 
vanced on the credit of these works, 
When Mr. Blackwood came to be a 


sharer in them, and to find that he was 
likely to be a loser of that sum, or a 
great part of it, he caused me to make 
over a bill to him of the same amount, 
which he afterwards charged me with, 
and deducted from our subsequent trans- 
actions : so that, as far as ever I could be 
made to understand the matter, after many 
letters and arguments, I never received 
into my own hand one penny for these 
two works [ Queen Hynde and The Confes- 
sions of a Sinner.] I do not accuse Mr. 
Blackwood of dishonesty ; on the con- 
trary, with all his faults, I never saw 
any ‘thing but honour and integrity about 
him. But this was the fact. Messrs. 
Longman and Co. advanced me one hun. 
dred pounds on the credit of one or both 
of the works. I drew the money for the 
note, or rather I believe Mr. Blackwood 
drew it out of the bank forme. But he 
compelled me, whether I would or not, 
to grant him my promissory note for the 
same sum, and I was to have a moiety 
of the proceeds from both houses. The 
account was carried on against me till 
finally obliterated ; but the proceeds I 
never heard of : and yet, on coming to 
London, I find that Messrs. Longman 
and Co. have not a copy of either of the 
works, nor have had any for a number of 
years. It is probable that they may have 
sold them off at a trade sale, and at a 
very cheap rate too; but half of the edi. 
tion was mine, an id they ought to have 
consulted me, or, at least, informed me 
of the transaction. It was because I had 
an implicit confidence in Blackwood’s 
honour that I signed the bill, though I 
told him I could not comprehend it. The 
whole of that trifling business has to this 
day continued a comple te mystery to me. 
I have told the plain truth, and if any 
of the parties can fia 1in it away I shall 
be obliged tothem. Ifthe money should 
ever by any chance drop in, ‘ better late 
than never’ will be my salutation.” 


A salutation which Hogg will never 
have to make. That hundred pounds 
is lost to him and his heirs for ever. 


**T omitted to mention that I wrote 
and published a masque or drama, com- 
prehending many songs, that summer 
the king was in Scotland. It was a 
theme that suitéd me to a tittle, as I 
there suffered fancy to revel free. Mr. 
- ickwood never gave me any thing for 

; but I got what | I held in higher esti- 
mi A ag his majesty’s thanks, for that 
and my other loyal and national songs. 
The note is written by Sir Robert Peel, 
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in his majesty’s name, and I have pre- 
served it as a relic.” 

Mr. Blackwood never 
thing for it! Of course. 


gave him any 


“In the spring of 1829 I first men- 
tioned the plan of the Altrive Tales to 
Mr. Blackwood in a letter. He suid, 
in answer, that the publication of them 
would be playing a sure card, if Mr. 
Lockhart would edit them. He and I 
waited on Mr. Lockhart subsequently, 
at Chiefswood, and proposed the plan 
to him. He said that he would cheer- 
fully me both in the selection 
and correction, but that it was alto- 
gether without a precedent for one au- 
thor to publish an edition of the works 
of another while the latter was. still 
alive, and better qualified than any other 
person to arrange the work. Bla *kwood 
then requested me to begin writing and 
arranging forthwith, that we might begin 
publishing about the end of the year. 
But when the end of the year came, he 
put off and put off until the next spring, 
and then desired me to continue my 
labours till November next, as I should 
still be making the work the better, and 
would ultimately profit by so doing. 
Then, when last November came, he 
answered a letter of mine in very bad 
humour, stating that he would neither 
advance me money on the work that 
had lain a year unpublished, nor com- 
mence a new work in a time of such 


assist 


agitation,—and that I must not think of 


it for another year at least. 

“I then began to suspect that the 
whole pretence had all along been only 
a blind to keep me from L ondon, whither 
I had proposed going, and keep me en- 
tirely in his own power. So, rather than 
offer the y other Scottish 
bookseller, I carried it at once to Lon- 
don, where it was cordially accepted on 
my Own terms, without the intervention 
or assistance of any body. It was not 
without the greatest reluctance that I 
left my family in the wilderness ; but 
I had no alternative. It behoved me 
either to remain there and starve, or try 
my success in the metropolis of the em- 
pire, where I could have the assistance 
of more than one friend on whose good 


taste and critical discernment 1 could 
implicitly rely.” 


series to any 


Splendid liberality of a friend! 
Hogg, indeed, migh have starved on 
such friendship. There would have 
been no objection to have kept him as 
a Tomfool in Edinburgh—a butt for 
the literary world there ; but as to con- 
tributing to his subsistence or comfort, 
that was never thought of, even after 
- appeal! of the Quar terly Review-— 

n plain English, of Lockhart —which 
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shewed how Hogg’s pecuniary interests 
were injured by the course Mr. Black- 
wood was pursuing towards him. On 
the contrary, no scruple was felt in ac- 
cepting his liter: ary labours without re- 
muneration; and Hogg did wisely in 
shaking off his Edinburgh trammels. 
His reception here was, on the whole, 
most flattering, and we trust that his 
series will be successful. At home, he 
would have been treated to the end, by 
his bookselling patrons, as Burns was 
treated by Thomson, or other paltry pil- 
ferers of the profits of genius. 

His farming affairs have not been 
fortunate. He speaks thus of the last 
Duke of Buccleugh :— 


*“* From 1809 until 1814 T resided in 
Edinburgh, having no home or place of 
retirement in my native district of Ettrick 
Forest, a want which I felt grievously 
in summer. But in the course of the 
last-mentioned year I received a letter 
from the late Duke Charles of Buccleugh, 
by the hands of his chamberlain, present. 
ing me with the small farm of Altrive 
Lake, i in the wildsof Yarrow. The boon 
was quite unsolicited and unexpected, 
and never was a more welcome one con- 
ferred on an unfortunate wight, as it gave 
me once more a habitation among my 
native moors and streams, where “each 
face was that of a friend, and each house 
was a home, as well as a residence for 
life to my aged father. 

The Jetter was couched in the 
Ph terms, and informed me that I 
had long had a secret and sincere friend 
whom 1 knew not of, in his late duchess, 
who had in her lifetime solicited such a 
residence for me. In the letter he said, 
‘ The rent shall be nominal ;’ but it has 
not even been nominal, for such a thing 
as rent has never once been mentioned. 
Subsequently to that period I was a fre- 
quent guest at his grace’s table; and, as 
he placed me always next him, on his 
right hand, I enjoyed a good share of 
his conversation ; and I must say of my 
benefactor, that I have never met with 
any man whom I deemed his equal. 
There is no doubt that he was beloved 
and esteemed not only by his family and 
friends, but by all who could appreciate 
merit ; yet, strange to say, Duke Charles 
was not popular: among his tenantry. 
This was solely owing to the change of 
times, over which no ‘nobleman can have 
any control, and which it is equally im- 
possible for him to redress ; 
considerate, benevolent, and judicious 
gentleman, I never saw. It is natural 
to suppose that I loved him, and felt 
grateful towards him ; but exclusive of 
all feelings of that nature, if I am an 
judge of mankind, Duke Charles had 
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every qualification both of heart and 
mind, which ought to endear a nobleman 
to high and low, rich and poor. From 
the time of his beloved partner’s death 
his spirits began to droop ; and, though 
for the sake of his family he mz de many 
efforts to keep them up, the energy that 
formerly had supported them was broken, 
and the gnawings of a disconsolate heart 
broughtbim toanuntimely g grave. Blessed 
be the memory of my two noble and only 
benefactors! they were lovely in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were but 
shortly divided.” 


Such was the conduct of the last 
Duke. 
Now for the present Duke. 


** Having married, in 1820, Miss Mar- 
garet Phillips, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Phillips, late of Longbridge- moor, in 
Annandale, and finding that T had ‘then 
in the hands of Mr. Murray, Mr. Black. 
wood, Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, and 
Messrs. Longman and Co., debts due, or 
that would soon be due, to the amount of 
a thousand pounds, I determined once 
more to farm on a larger scale, and exe 
pressed my wish to the Right Honourable 
Lord Montague, head trustee on his 
nephew's domains. His lordship readily 
offered me the farm of Mount-Benger, 
which adjoined my own. At first I de- 
termined not to accept of it, as it had 
ruined two well-qualified farmers in the 
preceding six years ; but was persuaded 
at last by some neighbours, in opposition 

-to my own judgment, to accept of it, on 
the plea that the farmers on the Buccleugh 
estate were never suffered to be great 
lusers, and that, at all events, if I could 
not make the rent, I could write for it. 
So accordingly I took a lease of the farm 
for nine years. 

** T called in my debts, which were all 
readily paid, and amounted to within a 
few pounds of one thousand ; but at that 
period the sum was quite inadequate, 
the prices of ewes bordering on thirty 
shillings per head. The farm required 
stocking to the amount of one thousand 
sheep, twenty cows, five horses, farming 
utensils of all sorts, crop, manure, and, 
moreover, draining, fencing, and build. 


ing, so that I soon found I had not half 


enough of money ; and though I realised 
by writing, in the course of the next two 
years, seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
beside smaller sums paid in cash, yet 1 
got into difficulties at the very first, out 


of which I could never redeem myself 


till the end of the lease, at which time 
live stock of all kinds having declined 
one half in value, the speculation left me 
once more without a sixpence in the 
world ; and at the age of sixty it is fully 
late enough to begin it anew.” : 
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He elsewhere estimates the loss at 
2000/. This was a very excellent bar- 
gain indeed offered by Lord Mon- 
tague, and confirmed by the Duke of 
Buccleugh. “ The farmers on the 
Buccleugh estate are never suffered to 
he great losers.” Phoo! what a worthy 
Mecenas is the Duke! Do these 
people wonder that they have lost their 
hold upon the literature of the country ? 
If they do, never was wonder more 
gratuitously thrown away. 

On the whole, Hogg’s memoir has 
disappointed us. We looked for 
something far more piquant than old 
world stories of his boyhood which 
have been in print for nearly thirty 
years. The sketch of Sir Walter Scott 
is good — Lockhart’s is better — those 
of Wordsworth and Southey nothing 
remarkable. We shall give a remi- 
niscence of Galt, because the idea of 
Galt’s having ever been a dandy par- 
ticularly amuses us. 


** T first met with this most original 
and most careless writer at Greenock, in 
the summer of 1804, as I and two friends 
were setting out on a tour through the 
Hebrides ; so that Galt and I have been 
acquainted these twenty-eight years. 

*« That was a memorable evening for 
me, for it was the first time I ever knew 
that my name had been known beyond 
the precincts of my native wilds, and 
was not a little surprised at finding it so 
well known in a place called Greenock, 
at the distance of one hundred miles. 
1 had by some chance heard the name of 
the town, and had formed an idea of its 
being a mouldy-looking village, on an 
ugly coast. How agreeably was I de- 
ceived, not only in the appearance of the 
town, but the metal which it contained ! 

** My two friends and I, purposing to 
remain there only a night, had no sooner 
arrived, than word had flown it seems 
through the town that a strange poetical 
chap had arrived there, and a deputation 
was sent to us inviting us to a supper at 
the Tontine Hotel. Of course we ac- 
cepted; and, on going there, found no 
fewer than thirty gentlemen assembled 
to welcome us, and among the rest was 
Mr. Galt, then a tall, thin young man, 
with something a little dandyish in his 
appearance. He was dressed in a frock- 
coat and new top-boots; and it being 
then the fashion to wear the shirt collars 
as high as the eyes, Galt wore his the 
whole of that night with the one side 
considerably above his ear, and the 
other flapped over the collar of his 
frock-coat down to his shoulder. He 
had another peculiarity, which appeared 
to me a singular instance of perversity. 
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He walked with his spectacles on, and 
conversed with them on; but when he 
read he took them off. In short, from 
his first appearance, one would scarcely 
have guessed him to be a man of genius. 
“« The first thing that drew my atten- 
tion to him was an argument about the 
moral tendency of some of Shakspeare’s 
plays, in which, though he had two op- 
ponents, and one of them both obstinate 
and loquacious, he managed his part 
with such good-nature and such strong 
emphatic reasoning, that my heart whis- 
pered me again and again, ‘ This is no 
common youth.’ Then his stories of 
old-fashioned and odd people were so 
infinitely amusing, that his conversation 
proved ‘one of the principal charms of 
that enchanting night. The conversa. 
tion of that literary community of friends 
at Greenock, as well as their songs and 
stories, was much above what I had ever 
been accustomed to hear. I formed one 
other intimate and highly valued ac- 
quaintance that night, which continued 
with increasing affection till his la- 
mented death: I allude to James Park, 
Esq., junior, of that place, Mr. Galt’s 
firm und undeviating friend. I like 
Galt’s writings exceedingly, and have 
always regretted that he has depicted 
so much that is selfish and cunning in 
the Scottish character, and so little that 
is truly amiable, when he could have 
done it so well. Of my literary ac- 
quaintances in London I dare not say a 
a word until I get back to my native 
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mountains again, when I expect that my 
reminiscences of them will form a theme 


of great delight.” 


We hope that Hogg will keep his 
word. He was certainly in company 
of all kinds in London, where his feats 
and freaks are as freshly remembered 
as any thing can possibly be here at 
the end ofa month. But he must do 
it fearlessly and frankly, not somewhat 
sneakingly as he has done his task 
here. Where is Wilson? Apropos, 
Hogg is absurd when he says that 
there is a secret connected with his 
Poetic Mirror which he is not at 
liberty to unfold; it is merely that 
Wilson wrote the parody of himself, 
as Croker very well guessed in his 
review of that book in the Quarterly. 
Where is Moir — Hamilton, the 
O’ Doherty — M‘Culloch — Leslie — 
Jamieson—the Howisons —Gillies— 
others fifty whom Hogg knew? This 
must be all mended in another edi- 
tion. If he does not make haste to 
publish his account of London, he will 
be too late, because we have already a 
fixed design of writing ‘“* London, by 
James Hogg, in three volumes,” of 
which, it is more than probable, we 
shall give a review in our next Ma- 
gazine. 

In the meanwhile we must drive 
other hogs to market. 





DORF JUYSTEIN. 


Iy a little village, situated somewhere 
about the southern extremity of the 
range of the Erzeberg mountains, lived 
Dorf Juystein, the goat-herd. At an 
early hour of the morning on which 
our tale commences, he lifted the latch 
of his little cabin, and yawned sleepily 
and listlessly as he stretched himself 
before the door in the grey light of the 
morning; his lumber of the preceding 
night had evidently not been very 
refreshing. His dress betokened pre- 
paration for a journey. He was lightly 
and loosely arrayed; in his hand he 
carried a long thick staff, which he 
struck into the ground whilst he 
strapped more securely a leathern wal- 
let, containing a little coarse bread 
and goat-milk cheese, which hung at 
his back. At the left side of his 
girdle was the large dagger-knife of 
the mountaineers, and in the other was 
stuck what seemed to be a whip made 
of a single thong of goat-skin fitted to 
ahandle. ‘“ A curse,” muttered Dorf, 
as he walked slowly away in the direc- 


/ 
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tion of the mountains; “a curse on 
that infernal saiifgelag—to make me 
so foolishly leave my goats out all 
night; I warrant I shall not find one 
of them between this and the Wald- 
berg. I must have been drinking 
confoundedly deep too, for my head 
aches this morning as if the Grey Men 
had been playing football with it, as 
they did with neighbour Jarl’s.” As 
he pronounced the name of the Grey 
Men, a sudden pang of fear took 
possession for a moment of his mus- 
cular frame ; for now he remembered 
that, in the drunkenness of the pre- 
ceding evening, he had spoken slight- 
ingly and with affected contempt of 
these mysterious beings and their 
strange deeds, and boasted that if ever 
he succeeded in meeting with one of 
them, he would let him know the 
strength of a goat-herd’s arm. “ Fool, 
fool that I was!” again soliloquised 
Dorf; “ but they know that [ was 
drunk, and will excuse me.” And 
with this consolatory reflection and 
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lengthened steps he strode on his way. 
The sun had been blazingfor a con- 
siderable time above the horizon, 
when Dorf Juystein found himself 
approaching a huge brown rock, which 
lay some ten miles from the Waldberg, 
the mountain about the base of which 
he expected to find his str: ryed goats. 

He was getting fatigued with his walk, 

and likewise hungry ; so he sat himself 


down upon a sward of grass, which 
grew most invitingly at the foot and 
in the shadow of the rock, and un- 


strapping his leathern wi allet, prepared 
to make a hearty repast on his frugal 
cheer. He had not sat long, when he 
observed an old man turning a corner 
of the rock, which had before concealed 
him. He was apparently carrying a 
pitcher of water, and as he came near, 
Dorf had an opportunity of viewing his 
appearance. He was a man perhaps 
about seventy, thin, and tall of stature, 
which, with long grey hair and a beard 
as white as snow, gave him a most 
venerable appearance. When he ap- 
proached near enough, Dorf requested 
permission to drink from his pitcher, 
stating that he had walked from the 
village, and having forgotten his bottle 
at setting out, he had not been able to 
enjoy his meal comfortably without it. 
The hermit—for such he ‘appeared to 
be—without speaking, signified his 
assent by raising the pitcher that he 
might drink, which Dorf thank fislly 
did, and to excess. But, alas! he had 
speedy reason to repent of his rashness. 
Instead of quenching his thirst, as he 
had grounds for supposing it would, he 
had no sooner drank than he felt in ‘his 
inside a burning heat, accompanied 
with a sensation of sickness, and a 
mist before his eyes which made every 
thing invisible. This lasted but for a 
moment; and when it cleared away, 
he saw that the hermit was (to him, 

at least) gradually chan ging his appe ar- 
ance. The long white beard and grey 
hair curled up; and after having ar- 
ranged itself into a single tuft, like a 
thin cloud on a mountain top, gra- 
dually melted away. All this time 
the body, not wishing to remain 
inactive, ‘and yet not being willing to 
follow the example set by the hair, 
began swelling and puffing out its 
sides—at the same time drawing in 
its length, till it assumed very nearly 
the dimensions and shape of an ordi- 
nary beer-barrel ; finally, a little comi- 
cally-shé aped hat popped itself down 
upon the heretofore uncovered head : 
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and he who was but a few moments 
ago, a tall, lank hermit, now stood 
before the astonished eyes of Dorf in 
shape and outward paraphernalia a 
Dutch merchant of the 
entury. 

After the change was completed. 
he did not allow Dorf long time to 
observe him, but tixing his eyes steadily 
on him for a moment, he then began 
to whirl and spin himself round on the 
grass; and, after performing sundry 
curious evolutions, he at last whirlec 
himself with a jerk quite over the rock, 
turning round his head every moment 


he 


sixteenth 


as was ascending, and grinning 
horridly on Dorf, and nodding and 
beckoning him to follow. Dorf, poor 
fellow, would very willingly have re- 
mained where he was; but, alas! he 
found that the spinning mania was 


seizing him —the evil eye was on him 
—so go he must; and away he did 
go in grand style, whirling von and 
round, then heels over head, and 
imitating, with no little expertness and 
celerity, the wonderful harlequinades 
of the little fat merchant. 

Over hill and dale, over mountain, 
rock, and stream, over crag and 
cipice—on, on, whirled the little fat 
man, and on, on, whirled Dorf, whom 
an unaccountable feeling compelled to 
follow at his heels, although he felt 
much in the same predicament as the 
novice on the ice, who cannot stop 
himself without running more hazard 
than if he were to keep gliding on, 
and yet feels certain that fall he must 
at last. The perpetual spinning round, 
round, round, was beginning to affect 
him in much the same way as the 
pitching of a vessel in a stiff breeze 
affects the landsman ; and, to make the 
simile still more applic: ible, he was 
just preparing to render himself fitter 
for his flight, by unburdening his 
stomach of the bread and cheese he 
had so shortly before stowed away in 
it, when, after a journey which in 
duration, to his frenzied imagination, 
seemed akin to the existence of the 
Wandering Jew, the little man stopped ; 
and Dorf, with feelings nearly allied 
to those of a criminal reprieved at the 
place of execution, found himself 
liberty to follow his example. 

When Dorf had so far recovered 
from the sickening stupor into which 
his aerial vagaries had thrown him, as 
to be able to look around, he per- 


ceived that the ground upon which he 
stood formed part of a small but deep 
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yalley, which lay stretched out for 
about a quarter of a mile before him, 
and was then abruptly terminated by 
a range of almost perpendicular moun- 
tains, whose tall, dark heads, stretch- 
ing away into the clouds, effectually 
excluded the rays of the hitherto 
oppressive sun, and imparted a degree 
of still and somewhat strange solemnity 
tothe scene. Immediately behind him, 
and forming the opposite barrier of the 
valley, frowned an immense rocky 
recipice, over the summit of which 
1e had so lately before been perform- 
ing his magical gyrations. 

These features in the appearance of 
the place were, however, imprinted on 
Dorf’s remembrance more by the mere 
mechanical action of his visual organs, 
than by any attention which he paid to 
the study of them ; for there was some- 
thing in the valley, the observation of 
which was to him too absorbing to 
allow him to pay much attention to 
either rock or mountain. He had, in 
fact, scarcely raised his eyes, before he 
perceived that the little Dutchman and 
himself were not the only persons in 
the valley. Near the céntre of it a 
group of five individuals were collected, 
and engaged apparently in some kind 
of game; they were all uniformly 
dressed in grey, their persons were tall 
and commanding, and their dark hair 
clustered round the high, pale forehead, 
which characterised the natives of an- 
cient Germany. He was immediately 
observed, and welcomed to the circle 
by a fiendish Ha! ha! ha! which, as 
it swelled through the vale, echoed 
from the cliffs, and finally died away 
on the summits of the mountains, 
sounded like a death-knell in the ear 
of the unhappy wight, who instinctively 
knew he was in the presence of the 
Grey Men. 

After the first burst of contemptuous 
laughier with which Dorf was received 
had passed away, they, as if by a 
common movement, turned round to 
pursue the game, without deigning to 
take any farther notice of the individual 
who had excited their risible faculties 
to such a degree. The game at which 
they were engaged bore much resem- 
blance to the Scottish one of quoits, 
excepting that, instead of flat iron rings, 
they made use of large round stones, 
with straight wooden handles project- 
ing from them. These they had thrown 
for a considerable time in perfect 
silence, when the little fat merchant, 
who, without putting himself to the 
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trouble of again changing his appear- 
ance, had taken his share in the game, 
seized one of the stones, and approach- 
ing Dorf, while a sort of half-malicious, 
half-humorous smile played about the 
corners of his mouth, and lurked in the 
twinkle of his grey eye, desired him, 
by signs, to try how far he could throw 
it. From the first moment of his 
entering the circle, Dorf had remained 
in a state of the most agonising sus- 
pense, fearing the more intensely that 
he knew not what he had to fear. 
When, however, he saw, by the move- 
ments of the little man, that something 
definite was to be enacted, and from 
his signs perceived the nature of it, 
a gleam of hope lightened the darkness 
of his despair, as he considered that, 
by an exhibition of unusual strength, 
he might perhaps win the pardon of 
those beings into whose power he had 
so unfortunately fallen; and it was 
with something like a smile of triumph 
on his features, as he thought of his 
own extraordinary muscular powers, 
that he took the ponderous stone which 
the little man tendered him, and pre- 
pared himself for the throw. Again 
the eyes of the whole were fixed upon 
Dorf, and for an instant he quailed 
beneath their gaze ; but instantly rally- 
ing, he swung the stone to the stretch 
of his arm behind him, and as it re- 
coiled, exerting his utmost strength, 
he threw it—three yards! The heart 
of Dorf died within him as the un- 
earthly Ha! ha! ha! again rose wildly 
upon the air, and broke harshly on 
the reigning stillness of the scene ; and 
he observed, with renewed apprehen- 
sion, that the little man was preparing 
for him another trial. On the ground, 
and at the distance of perhaps eighteen 
or twenty yards from each other, were 
two stones, which during the game 
served as marks to throw at. To one 
of these the little man brought two of 
the throwing stones, and placing one 
on each side, he then removed the 
middle one, and .directed Dorf to 
occupy its place, and endeavour with 
extended arms to raise the other two. 
Refusal or resistance his little remain- 
ing senses enabled him to perceive 
would be of no avail against the power 
of his demonical oppressors. So, with 
an almost despairing energy, he seized 
the handles of the heavy stones, and 
with a mighty effort gradually raised 
himself till he stood perfectly straight, 
holding out the two stones at full 
extent of his arms. These he was now 
Lt 
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willing to drop, and tried to open his 
hands for that purpose; but by some 
hellish power they were glued to the 
handles, inseparably united, and all 
his efforts to loosen his hold were 
unavailing. He then tried to drop his 
arms—it was in vain; something held 
them extended, although at the same 
time he felt every moment as if the 
terrible weight of the stones would 
snap them through. He endeavoured 
to bend his body to the ground—he 
might as well have attempted to bend 
a bar of iron ; every muscle of his frame 
was stiffened into perfect rigidity, and 


he felt that he had no more power of 


motion than a statue of stone. He 
tried to scream, but the power of arti- 
culation was denied; he would have 
groaned under the anguish of the enor- 
mous weight which he bore up, but he 
could not—he was capable of nothing 
but feeling, and that sense was only 
exercised by the most agonising pain. 
While he continued standing with out- 
stretched arms, motionless and statue- 
like, a victim to the influence of the 
dreadful and mystic power which these 
unearthly beings were thus exercising 
over him, one of them struck the 
ground with his foot, and immediately 
he felt it receding from under him, 
and he sunk gradually down, down, 
until his arms reached the level of the 
earth, and the stones rested upon the 
surface, when he stopped, and the 
ground closing in around him, held 
him with an iron grasp in its yawning 
jaws. Again the same terrific sound 
boomed through the valley, and burst 
with an astounding fearfulness upon 
the nearly extinct faculties of Dorf. 
For a moment he stood the shock; 
but it was too overwhelming to enable 
him to continue to bear up against it, 
and with an inward groan he sunk into 
a state of insensibility. How long he 
remained in this state, he was not able 
to judge— probably not more than a 
few minutes. When he first languidly 
opened his eyes, he imagined that he 
was alone; but raising them, and 
looking about, he perceived that his 
tormentors were still there. They were 
grouped around the other stone in the 
position in which he had first seen 
them, and the little man was as usual 
bearing a conspicuous part in their 
proceedings. He stood somewhat in 
advance of the others. He was firmly 
planted upon his left leg, while his 
tight was thrown out behind him ; 
his body was slightly bent forward, 
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his head eagerly stretched out in the 
direction of Dorf, and his arm was 
raised in the act of throwing the stone. 
God in heaven! at what was he going 
to throw? Dorf shut his eyes again ;— 
the stone flew whirring from the hand 
that sent it, and with so true an aim, 
that it struck with a horrid crash 
against the head of the devoted victim. 

With the shock the spell was broken, 
Dorf found himself in an instant in 
utter darkness; the earth that held 
him so firmly before was gone; hy 
thought he was falling, and he grasped 
with his hands to save himself. He 
—— a piercing cry, and as he did 

», he again heard the laughing chorus 
of ‘the Grey Men. This time, however, 
it was not so fiendish; and, as it con- 
tinued, gradually changed, until it 
seemed to Dorf to assume the sound 
of the pleasant, hilarious laugliter of a 
voice to which in happier hours he had 
often responded. ‘“ You have had 
long sleep, neighbour Dorf,” shouted a 
voice close to his ear, which bore a 
marvellous resemblance to that of his 
friend Jarl. “‘ Whe—what—what— 
where am I?” cried Dorf, as he opened 
his eyes, and raising himself up, ob- 
served his own little hut standing right 
before him, and bright with the rays of 
the setting sun—‘“ what brought me 
here?” ‘ Why, as to where you are,” 
said Jarl—for it was indeed he who 
was standing beside the little cart in 
which Dorf lay—“I think I need 
scarcely tell you that; and as to what 
brought you here, that is easily ex- 
plained. You may remember, 
you was so drunk as to forget, that 
I told you I was going to the hills 
early this morning, with Kaiser and the 
schleife (cart), and that I would bring 
home your Very well; when 
we were coming home, goats and all, 
we saw you lying asleep at the foot of 
the rock; and guessing what brought 
you there, we lifted you gently into 
the schleife and came off, intend- 
ing to lay you in your own bed, and 
give you a surprise when you awa- 
kened. But when we had got the 
length of your door, the horse stopped 
so suddenly, that your head knocked 
against the top of the schleife, and 
awakened you before the time; and 
that’s all!” And the stout woodsman 
laughed again till the hills rang. 

It was observed that from that day 
Dorf Juystein never spoke but with 
reverence of the Grry Men. 
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A SPEECH, BY WAY OF RIDER TO A LATE DEBATE. 


Tue predominant feeling in the breast 
of every Englishman when he first 
gazes on the House of Lords is, I 
believe, a painful one: it is a feeling 
of bitter disappointment. An illusion 
which he had cherished from child- 
hood, and which was associated in the 
mind with every bright passage of his 
country’s history is rudely broken, and 
his heart is chilled. Nor can this be 
marvelled at. It requires no small 
effort forthwith to imagine that the 
ill-favoured elderly gentlemen be- 
fore you constitute the most august 
assembly in the world; and that the 
tawdry chamber, bedecked witha paltry 
show of gewgaw splendour, in which 
you now breathe a heavy air, is the hal- 
lowed hall wherein the descendants of 
the wise and brave, the representatives 
of the Plantagenets, the Percys, the 
Nevilles, and the Llowards, meet to 
deliberate upon the fate of empires. 

To the Chamber | have never yet 
been reconciled, It always appears in 
my eyes a sort of pasteboard apart- 
ment—a mere tempor. uy construction, 
which was yesterday e “rected to serve a 
purpose, and which will be removed 
to-morrow. 
our hereditary legislators, I conceived, 
upon better acquaintance, a high opi- 
nion. After having heard some two or 
three of their debates, and observed 
how or superior they were in 
eloquence, in knowledge, and in wis- 
dom, to . members of the other 
house —to the chosen representatives 
of so many milli ons, I felt they were 
not unworthy of their exalted situa- 
tion, Specially, too, was I delighted 
with the display of talent, of dignity, 
and, I will add, of patriotism, which 
their lords ships made upon that me- 
morable occasion when they stood be- 
tween the people and the accomplish- 
ment of their fatal wishes, saying to 
them in the voice of a saviour, they 
knew not what the »y asked ; and shew- 
ing them they knew not what the *y did. 
It was with a beating heart, therefore, 
that I placed myself in their lordships’ 
gallery on the ninth of the bygone 
month. Alas! my soul was sad within 
me; for it was now past doubt that 
certain short-sighted men had at length, 
like the arch-waverer, Pilate, deter- 
mined upon surrendering to the fury 
ofa blasphemous and besotted mob— 
that in which they believed there was 


But, on the contrary, of 


no crime, in which there was nothing 
that deserved death ; but I still fondly 
trusted that there might yet remain a 
sufficient number of the true and brave 
to overthrow the enemies of the consti- 
tution; and thus it was that, 


‘* Half in hope and half in fright,” 


I looked forth upon that assembly of 
my fellow-men, in whose handg was 
the fate of countless millions, ahd on 
whose heads rested a responsibility, the 
most awful that was ever yet in curred. 
As I gazed, the first thing that caught 
my attention was the care-worn, the 
haggard, nay, the wild look of every 
minister whose countenance was ca- 
pable of any ‘expression whatsoever. 
Of each, I then fancied it might be truly 
said as of a great and noble reformer 
of antiquity, Lucius Catilina, “ Animus 
**** neque vigiliis neque quietibus 
sedari poterat ; ita conscientia mentem 
excitam vevabat: igitur colos ei ex- 
sanguis, fedi oculi * #e prorsus in facie 
vultuque vecordia inerat.” I perused 
the face of my Lord Grey most ear- 
nestly. His agitation during the period 
in which the preliminary business of 
the house was going forward, notwith- 
standing a violent effort to suppress it, 
was visible to a degree that rendered 
him well nigh an object of pity even to 
anenemy. At length, he rose tomove 
the second reading of that bill which 
virtually declares that the constitution 
of England shall be no more. Let me 
endeavour to sketch forth his likeness: 
hitherto I know not that it has ever been 
attempted except by a flatterer’s hands 
—from me he shall have stern justice. 
It would be difficult to conceive a 
countenance whose expression is more 
unmitigatedly repulsive than that of my 
Lord Grey. “E snvy, hatred,and malice, 
and all uncharitableness,” together with 
the exceeding bitterness of pride, and 
the mulish obstinacy of a narrow mind, 
may be read in it at a single glance. 
The moulding of the head, however, 
is fine; and the chiseling of the fore- 
head makes it possible for you to un- 
derstand how it is that the possessor of 
such other features as I have described 
may be yet master of an intellect suf- 
ficient, under circumstances of peculiar 
advantage, to enable him to acquire a 
lofty, though a specious reputation. 
The form, too, is fine ; and, albeit some- 
thing touched by time, still imposing. 
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Ilis manner and bearing, nevertheless, 
are peculiarly ungraceful ; nay, decided- 
ly unpleasant, and almost offensive : 
they are at once haughty and awkward. 
And if the illustrious Greek did not 
much overvalue the use of action, Lord 
Grey must, by that which he adopts, 
be, even in the eyes of his friends, ut- 
terly disque lified from claiming that 
which he so much affects, the name 
of orator. He generally has his hands 
under the skirts of his coat, which 
he ever and anon flings into the air 
as he steps to and fro in the space 
between the treasury bench and the 
table of the house; and if ever he re- 
move one of his hands from this fa- 
vourite position, it is only to immerse 
it in his breeche s-pocket, — seeking 
there, perhaps, a salace for all griefs, 
and a reward for all dangers, in the 
company of those golden ministers of 


joy, for which his palm is understood 


to entertain an inordinate affection. His 
voice may have been once good: it is 
so no longer. From the loss of his 
teeth, and other physical defects, he 
has ceased to enunciate distinctly, so 
that many of his words are lost; and 
from the sinking of his voice, the latter 
part of many of his sentences is quite 
inaudible except to those in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The style he 
affects is Ciceronian; and, as he is 
much more diffuse, so is he by con- 
sequence infinitely more feeble than 
that egregiously over-praised speaker, 
For the rest, he is a mere declaimer—a 
man perfectly incapable of taking an 
enlarged view of any subject, or of ex- 
plaining it, and reasoning in its defence, 
if he haply could. His arguments are 
all supplied by others, and are put 
forward just as he rece sived them, save 
that they are involved in a multiplicity 
of words. In short, his mind is essen- 
tially illogical, and desperately con- 
tracted. In his best dz ay he was merely 
a framer of jingling pe sriods: even that 
mean praise he can claim no longer. 
In his best day he never could take an 
enlarged view of a subject: at present, 
his failing vision can only take one the 
most misty and the most circumscribed. 

I have not spoken of him asa states- 
man: the results of his administration 
are obvious to all mankind. 

But touching his speech on this oc- 
casion. Asa composition, it was feebler 
than any thing even he ever put forth : 
from the first moment to the last of the 
long period during which it crawled on 
its tortuous and slimy way, there was 
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not one new argument in favour of the 
bill—one novel view of the subject — 
one original idea— one happy illustra- 
tion—one shadow of aught saving the 
most threadbare common-places. The 
mode, too, in which it was delivered 
made it appear still more de ‘sper rately 
feeble than peradventure it might have 
been from other lips. <A foul traitor, 
borne down by the consciousness of his 
own heinous guilt, could not, it did seem 
to me, have pleaded before his fellows in 
a style of more abject depression. His 
own words in former days were ringing 
in his ears, and stunning him with their 
force. Conscious of the threat by which 
he had extracted pledges from certain 
of the timid, the time-serving, and the 
deceived, he sunk under the conviction 
of the despicable light in which he must 
be regarded by those who had heard 
his big-mouthed declarations against 
the system proposed by Mr. Canning 
He who now threatened to “ swat np” 
(we thank the thick-skulled Althorp 
for the word) the house of peers by an 
extensive creation of those people who 
would alone accept of the dignity under 
such circumstances, felt that upon the 
amendment of the Duke of Wellington 
to Mr. Canning’s corn bill he had 
uttered such sentiments as these : 





5 If there should come a contest between 
this house and a great portion of the people, 
my part is taken ; and with that order t 
which I belong I will stand or fall. 1 
WILL MAINTAIN, TO THE LAST HOUR OF 
MY EXISTENCE, THE PRIVILEGES AND IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF THISHovse.”—Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates. 


Well! he proceeded nevertheless, 
and c% vutiously and earnestly disclaim- 
ed all idea of wishing to rekindle dying 
animosities, or to arouse angry fee lings. 
Still it was impossible, even in his hu- 
miliation, to rid his manner of its in- 
herent offensiveness. His friends de- 
clared that the object of his speech was 
to conciliate—to confirm the waverers 
in their dispositions to be false to their 
own honour, and the safety of their 
country. From them pe rhaps he got 
full credit for his good intentions ; but 
that the execution did not attend the 
wish, is abundantly evident from the 
observations of others. Lord Ellen- 
borough followed him, to move as an 
amendment that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. Lord 
Ellenborough’s speec h was an extreme- 
ly able one: so it was acknowledged 
to be by friend and foe. He com- 
pletely overthrew the crude arguments 
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of those who, to fulfil an idle theory, 
would vitally attack the constitution 
by the destruction of all nomination 
boroughs. He shewed that the best, 
the most intelligent, the most talented, 
and the most independent members of 
the house of commons were returned 
for such boroughs ; and by the force of 
lucid argument, he triumphantly chased 
away the miserable mist which his 
ancient predecessor in the debate had 
laboriously contrived to raise from the 
foul exhalations of a thousand marshes 
of sedition. The speech, I repeat, 
was excellent; and it is not the first 
excellent speech Lord Ellenborough 
has delivered. Yet, strange to say, none 
sufficiently appreciate his talent, ex- 
cepting the vile Whigs, who writhe 
under the infliction of its lash. And 
why? Simply for that he is personally 
disliked by all who do not know him; . 
and that no man is disposed to render 
justice to one he dislikes. And why 
is he disliked? Because he wears his 
hair after the Lacedemonian fashion, 
and because his wife was pleased to 
play him false. For the first, in a 
country where every body is endea- 
to turn the laugh against his 
neighbour, in order to escape being 
laughed at himself, it is, of course, be- 
yond all remedy; but for the second, 
really seeing that it is a misfortune he 
shares, not only with several members 
of the present cabinet, but with the 
most renowned heroes, from Cesar to 
Napoleon, I think he has been most 
hardly dealt with. It is too bad to 
deride, and revile, and deny all credit 
to one particular peer on one side of the 
house because his lady is incontinent, 
when there are so many noble lords on 
the other side of the house in perhaps 
precisely the same predicament, but 
who are nevertheless allowed the full 
enjoyment of their senatorial laurels. 
Lord Ellenborough was re plied to (so 
in courtesy we must turn the —— 
by the husband of the late Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, in a speech which was re- 
markable for nothing, except the speak- 
er’s declaring that he had changed his 
opinions upon the question of reform, 
without giving any semblance ofa rea- 
son why he had been pleased to do so. 
That most exemplary prelate, the 
Bishop of Durham, next addressed their 
lordships. He exposed the fallacy so 
often advanced, that the bill would be- 
nefit the lower orders ; and, alluding to 
the arguments of certain very learned 
persons on the Treasury benches, ob- 
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served—* It has been urged that the 
people are placed in a different situa- 
tion by the progress of knowledge, by 
what is called the march of intellect. 
Unquestionably, knowledge is power ; 
but unless it be under the control of 
some higher principle, it is the power 
of evil rather than of good. It is there- 
fore the duty of statesmen to guide and 
to restrain public opinion, not impli- 
citly to follow it, or to yield to popu- 
lar clamour.” This opinion, by the 
way, of the right reverend prelate’s, 
respecting knowledge undirected by 
principle and due discretion, is admi- 
rably illustrated by the Hindu fable of 
the four brahmins, who, returning from 
a foreign city wherein they had made 
themselves masters of all sciences even 
the most occult, resolved to take an 
early opportunity of putting their 
powers to some practical proof. The 
occasion was not long wanting. They 
met a countryman who was carrying 
the disjointed members of a tiger in the 
skin. They seized his burden, and by 
the mighty power of their art, reunited 
the various fragments ofthe animal, and 
once more breathed into his body the 
breath of life. Their experiment, in a 
word, had been perfectly successful ; 
but, alas! the first use.the tiger made 
of his restored vitality was to tear in 
pieces the brahmins who employed 
their knowledge after so indiscreet a 
fashion. Here ends the fable, as it 
well may, with the death of its heroes ; 
and the moral is obvious: but I think 
it may be carried yet farther — was 
conte mpl: ited by the eastern / Esop, for 
the mischief arising from the mad use 
of the powers which knowledge confers 
does not cease with the death ofthe brah- 
mins. The tiger once more lives; and 
a thonsand other men, guiltless of the 
fault of recalling him to existence, will 
probably prove his victims. 

The next speech to which I would 
advert is that of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. Pitiful it was in composition, 
albeit manufactured by a Jesuit; and 
in delivery, although spoken by a Tal- 
bot. None, however, can dispute its 
value in proving to us the precise 
worth of the oaths of Popish members 
of Parliament, and of the other “‘ secu- 
rities” wherewith the Duke of Welling- 
ton fondly imagined he had fenced the 
established church. 

But to proceed: the Earl of Harrowby 
signalised himself by the hardihood of 
delivering a long speech in favour of 
the second reading of the Reform bill, 














every passage of which might be an- 
swered by a corresponding passage in 
that able speech which won him so 
much fame last year. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe repeated, after a worse style, all 
that his noble brother in apostacy had 
already urged. Several noble lords de- 
clared that they had been frightened 
into a change of opinion, and the Bishop 
of London, the most fortunate and the 
most worthless of pedagogues, unblush- 
ingly stated, thatif he had been present 
at the division last year, he would have 
voted for the second reading of the first 
bill, notwithstanding the notorious fact 
of his having preached an anti-reform 
speech at his Majesty's coronation. 
This paltry time-server was followed 
by the Bishop of Exeter, a new mem- 
ber of their lordships’ house, and one, 
be it remembered, who had never be- 
fore addressed them upon any great 
question regularly brought into discus- 
sion. In this, therefore, his first ap- 
peal to their lordships’ attention, he 
was entitled to all courtesy. But how 
was he received by the ministerial side 
of the house? Positively after a fashion 
which would have disgraced the fre- 
quenters of Mr. Hunt’s old spouting- 
club, the Rotunda. The tailors and 
tinkers who meet there to shout blas- 
phemy and sedition, could not possibly 
treat any unfortunate gentleman who 
happened to rise amongst them to ex- 
press dissent from their opinions in a 
more unfair or more unjustifiable man- 
ner than the ministers and their mutes 
did the right reverend prelate. Six or 
seven times at least was he obliged 
to ciaim the protection of the house 
from unmannerly and brutal interrup- 
tions by the noble tenants of the ‘Trea- 
sury benches. Unsubdued, however, 
and undaunted, he held his way, and, 
in spite ofall the disadvantages against 
which he had to struggle, delivered one 
of the most splendid orations ever heard 
within the walls of their lordships’ 
house. From first to last there was 
not one weak argument, one inappro- 
priate expression. It was one mighty 
and unfailing gush of eloquence, pros- 
trating and hurling forward in its im- 
petuous sweep every thing that ven- 
tured to resist its progress, and ever 
gaining increased velocity and force 
from the encounter with each obstacle 
that for a moment chafed its current. 
But why was it, it may be asked, that 
all the ordinary courtesies of the as- 
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sembly were violated by certain noble 
lords, and that towards a new member 
and one whose profession prevented 
him from defending or avenging him- 
self after that fashion which would be 
most likely to have weight with his 
noble persecutors? Simply because 
they entertained the vain hope of being 
thus able to extinguish a man of genius 
whom they knew to be a l’outrance 
opposed to them: and they knew they 
might make the experiment safely in 
the house—because he was a new 
member — because he was a church. 
man, and could not defend himself — 
and because, from his limited means 
and the humble situation he ox cupied 
previous to his elevation to the right 
reverend bench, it was most impro- 
bable he could have any personal 
friends in that dignified assembly ; and 
they felt, moreover, that the excess of 
indignation which, under other circum- 
stances, the public would be sure to 
entertain at their proceedings, was by 
no means likely to he displayed in be- 
half of one who was labouring under a 
load of obloquy —obloquy, too, I be- 
lieve, most undeserved. At the period 
when the Duke of Wellington carried 
the measure of Catholic emancipation, 
Dr. Philpotts was held up to the uni- 
versal execration, by a large portion of 
the daily press,* as a vile apostate, for 
lucre’s sake, to the principles he had 
so long professed, and so ably defend- 
ed. He did not condescend to answer 
the charges which were preferred against 
him ; but now let us inquire upon what 
foundation they were fixed. He ceased 
to write against the measure. Why? 
Most probably because, a‘ter his inter- 
view with his Grace of Wellington, he 
saw that the measure must be carried, 
and, therefore, that his anti-catholic 
effusions could no longer have any 
effect, saving one which he would most 
anxiously avoid—the fomenting the 
agitation which prevailed throughout 
England. Next, he voted for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel at Oxford. Now this is the 
only positive charge that can be brought 
against him. He should, perhaps, have 
abstained from voting on the occasion ; 
it would have been better if he had. 
At the same time, if he believed, as weil 
he might, that Sir Robert Peel’s reluc- 
tant consent to the measure was given 
under circumstances that left no stain 
on his honour or patriotism, whatever 
they might have done on his judgment 
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and firmness, I cannot recognise in it 
more than a simple indiscretion, for 
which no man should be visited with 
the severe punishment which was 
meted out to Dr. Philpotts. Next, 
too, it was bruited abroad that Dr. 
Philpotts had, in private society, ex- 
pressed himself not unfavourable to 
emancipation, with suitable securities 
for our establishments in church and 
state. Now, a most ungenerous use 
has been made of this; no orangeman 
even, who is unacquainted with the 
circumstances which led to the passing 
of the bill, should presume to pro- 
nounce a positive censure upon Sir 
Robert Peel, and much less upon Dr. 
Philpotts. It is ungenerous—it is un- 
fair. They are labouring under the dis- 
advantage of not being able to justify 
themselves by a disclosure of the mo- 
tives which acted upon the one ina 
greater, and upon the other in a less 
degree. It is conjectured, and not 
without reason, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had to choose between the Ca- 
tholic bill and a rebellion in Ireland. 
Ifhe could have depended upon the 
army, I do not think he would have 
hesitated in his choice; but I do be- 
lieve he could not, at that time, depend 
upon the army in Ireland. The troops 
had been tampered with most exten- 
sively, and their fidelity to their colours 
was at least very doubtful.* The agita~- 
tors of lreland were then in close league 
with the opposition party in France ; 
and by Perier, Lafitte, and the leaders 
of that party, it was at least declared, 
after the passing of the bill, that they 
well knew the fact of the army in Ire- 
land having been in great part seduced ; 
that ifthere had not been emancipation, 
there would have been a rebellion, and 
that then at least one-half of our troops 
would have deserted their standards. 
If this be true, we shall surely find 
some excuse for the duke in proposing 
the bill, and for Sir Robert Peel in ac- 
ceding to it, although we may doubt 
his judgment in deferring the inevitable 
contest to an hour when it must be 
entered upon, under, perhaps, still 
greater disadvantages, and against still 
more fearful odds. We may believe, 
that, with half his army, and the Pro- 
testants of Ireland at his back, he might 
have rode the rebels down in eight-and- 
forty hours; but let nobody dare to 
blame the duke for not engaging the 
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country in a civil war, while a hope, 
however faint, of averting it yet re- 
mained. He, the most illustrious of 
living men, may blame himself: but 
it is not for us to presume to judge 
him — it is not for us to say that even 
he should not be assailed by the appa- 
rition of a civil war, and the poet’s 
awful denunciation of him who calmly 
could contemplate it : 

"AGentue, abimsaoros, aviorios tori ixtivos, 
“Os wortpou tours ixidnpeiov oxguoevros- 
For myself, therefore, as a stanch Pro- 
testant and Tory, I consider that Sir 
Robert Peel is to be pitied rather than 
to be blamed; and, considering this, 
can I, with any shew of justice, attach 
the slightest reproach to the name of Dr. 
Philpotts. He dissented from the mea- 
sure to the last. When the duke ap- 
pealed to him, and probably laid before 
him the desperate goad by which he 
was urged forward with the measure, 
Dr. Philpotts may have acknowledged 
the irresistible power of that goad, but 
he never ceased to protest against the 
insufficiency of the securities, and never 
once for a moment lent his sanction to 
the particular measure which was car- 
ried. This is abundantly evident, from 
the explanation of his conduct upon that 
occasion, which the Bishop of Exeter 
gave in his place in the house of lords 
some time back, in the presence, and 
with the assent and support of the illus- 
trious duke. With a patience under 
unmerited taunts that is beyond praise, 
and a determination not to avail him- 
self of the insecure and unbecoming 
medium of a newspaper to clear his 
character, he waited the opportunity 
of doing so in an assembly where he 
could do it with dignity and effect, 
and after such a fashion as to leave no 
lingering doubt upon the mind of any 
honest man respecting the purity of 
his motives. Nothing, therefore, could 
have been more unfair and ungentle- 
manlike than the subsequent attacks on 
him in the house by peers, on most of 
whom the very stain of political apos- 
tacy, which they attributed to him, was 
deeply branded,— nothing more ruf- 
fianly than the rancorous malignity dis- 
played against him in the whole Whig 
press, from the filthy Sadirist to the 
brutal Times. But such are always 
the tactics of the Whigs and Radicals. 
To weaken political opposition, they 
vilify private character. Witness their 


* We do not coincide with our friend in these remarks ; it was the minister's busi- 
ness to have put down rebellion by military force.—O. Y. 
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atrocious libels on the Duke of Cum- 
berland ; their foul and most false 
charges on the judicial purity of Lord 
Lyndhurst ; their slanders upon the 
honour of ladies, which every right- 
thinking person must feel to be be- 
low the dignity of man. In pursu- 
ance of this system it is that they have 
never ceased to attack the Bishop of 
Exeter in the only way that lies open 
to them. The unaffected simplicity 
and piety of his private life afford no 
scope for scandal; the discharge of 
his pastoral duties is such as to wring 
praise even from his enemies. The 
only thing, therefore, which remains for 
them, is vague, personal abuse, and the 
positive charge of what they denomi- 
nate his ratting on the Catholic question. 
The debate on which I have been speak- 
ing, and to which I now return, affords 
an admirable illustration of this. 

In the course of an argument in which 
he had been several times interrupted by 
the petulance of the ministerial bench, 
and which tended to prove that violence 
was not essential to a revolution, he 
proceeded to remark, that many sup- 
porters of the bill praised it for its re- 
volutionary tendency ; and added, that 
in the Times he had, not long since, 
read the following words, as character. 
ising the constitution of the land : “That 
horrid old mockery of a free govern- 
ment which we have been hitherto en- 
during.” This is the description of the 
existing constitution given in a public 
journal which has rendered the most 
powerful support to this measure, and 
which is believed by many to breathe the 
inspirations, if not of the Treasury it- 
self, at least of some high officer or office rs 
of the government.” I po NoT SAY THAT 
THIS BELIEF IS WELL FOUNDED. I po 
NOT SAY THAT I BELIEVE IT: J only 
say that such a charge has been MADE, 
AND THAT IT IS BELIEVED BY MANY 10 
BE TRUE.” 
Parliament) a noble viscount used a 
strong expression, denying the truth of 
the charge. 

The Bishop of Exeter —“ 1 have only 
said that it is believed by many, not 
that I believe it.’ 

Now surely in this there was nothing 
unparliamentary—nothing discourteous 
—nothing personal. The prelate merely 
stated that which was notorious, namely, 
that many believed (and good reason 
had they for thus believing), that the 
Times was the organ of the radical 
party in the cabinet. After this ebul- 
lition of party rancour, he was suffered 
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to proceed with less interruption to 
the close of his admirable speech. The 
Bishop of Llandaff then announced his 
change of opinion ; and the frothy ver- 
biage of Lansdowne next vexed the 
drowsy ears of their lordships, who 
found themselves so fatigued by his 
‘damnable iteration’ of common places, 8 
that it was found necessary to adjourn 
the debate immediately after the exhi- 
bition of his soporific. 

The debate was adjourned for two 
days. Lord Wynford was in posses. 
sion of the house. When he had con. 
cluded, my Lord Durham rose ! Gentle 
reader, if you wish to bring Lord Dur- 
ham before your ‘ mind’s eye,’ figure to 
yourself a gentleman with a mahog zany- 
coloured face, lank black hair, a most 
sinister aspect,—that peculiar expres- 
sion of countenance which distinguishes 
a person in the jaundice, and that nar- 
row, unintellectual moulding ofheadand 
brow, and that especial style of features, 
which we observe in the worst class of 
half-castes. Imagine to yourself, at the 
same time, a dingy dandy, with clothes 
eut in the first fashion, and the hair 
smoothed down, and oiled most carefully, 
and you cannot fail to be successful in 
your wish ;—his lordship is before you: 
you have now only to fancy him suddenly 
inspired by ‘ the sweltering venom’ of 
Two days, and you will be enabled to 
enjoy the ‘flowers of his oratory. I take 
the speech which he himself wrote for 
the Mirror of Parliament, and which 
is in many respects different from that 
which he spoke in the house ; but of 
that I am willing to give him all the 
benefit. I shall simply remark, that 
he has, with very creditable taste, 
omitted all the dramatic portion of it, 
—the stage directions, and so forth. 
Such as—[here thé noble lord was so 
affected that he could not proceed for 
some moments]; and [here the strong 
emotions of the noble lord rendered 
him inaudible for some moments |,— 
and the like. He has also very pro- 
perly omitted the allusion to his fa- 
mily misfortunes. To feel deeply on 
such oc¢asions is natural ; and to give 
utterance to that deep feeling is becom- 
ing ; 

' Sed nunc non erat his locus. 

God forbid that I should not believe 
his grief sincere; and that I should 
not sympathise with such grief, who- 
ever may be the mourner. But I do 
think, that any allusions whatsoever to 
* the lost and lovely,’ are ill mixed up 
with the coarsest and foulest abuse of 
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a Christian prelate. I think, too, that 
under any circumstances, in a debate 
on a public question, and still more in 
a discussion wherein he conceived his 
own honour was affected, the noble 
lord might have spared himself and 
the house the pain of such allusions. 
The deepest and deadliest loss in this 
fleeting world of ours is the loss of 
honour,—that loss which no time can 
mitigate, no blessing can requite. 

But let us proceed. The noble lord, 
after giving his predecessor in the de- 
bate credit for due courtesy, proceeds 
to say, in his own report, wherein the 
gross offensiveness of the expressions is 
something diluted, and in fact the pur- 
port altered ; for he never made any 
allusion whatsoever to historical facts : 
“ Very different was the toneand temper 
of his speech from the exhibition made 
from the right reverend bench the other 
night,—an exhibition, my lords, on the 
part of a right reverend prelate, of which 
{ shall only say, that in coarse and viru- 
lent invective, malignant and false in- 
sinuation, and the grossest perversion 
of historical facts, decked out in all 
the choicest flowers of his well-known 
pamphleteering slang Fs 

The Earl of Winchelsea rose to order, 
and said, ‘ I think it would ill become 
this assembly, or me, who am a member 





_ of it, to allow such personalities to be 


offered in it, more especially to an in- 
dividual sitting in a quarter of the house 
in which the right reverend prelate al- 
luded to is. My Lorps, on HIS PART 
I witt say THat I scorn THE IN- 
SINUATION MADE BY THE NOBLE LORD.” 
To this very intelligible compliment the 
noble lord, with his characteristic pru- 
dence, made no reply ; and Lord Win- 
chelsea, upon the interference of Lords 
Holland,Grey, and Buckingham, moved 
that the words ‘ false and pamphleteer- 
ing slang,’ be taken down, and Lord 
Durham resumed. He said, “ the 
noble duke (Buckingham) will admit 
that there was an insinuation made by 
that right reverend prelate last night, 
against his Majesty's ministers, with 
regard to a connexion on their part with 
the press. It would be gross affectation 
in me, my lords, to deny that I did 
know that the expressions of the right 
rev. prelate did apply to me, having 
been told by those who had read them, 
that the same charge has been directly 
made against me, by name, in some of 
those weekly publications which are 
distinguished for being the receptacles 
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of every sort of scurrility and in- 
decency. When, therefore, I found 
that charge repeated in your lordships’ 
house, and conveyed in such terms: 
that I could not doubt it was meant 
to apply to me, I was determined to 
take the first opportunity of stating to 
your lordships that it was false and 
scandalous. I now rest, for any noble 
lord to take down my words.” 

Here is admirable logic! He knew 
the right reverend prelate alluded to 
him, because, forsooth, the Age and 
the John Bull had, he was told, accused 
him of communicating with the Times ; 
and because (which is evidently false) 
this charge was repeated in such terms 
that he could not doubt it was meant 
to apply to him. Now, pitching the 
newspapers aside, for they have no- 
thing to do with the matter, we may 
observe, the terms in which the bishop 
spoke were general, and, mostdecidedly, 
to none could they convey the insinua- 
tion ofa special charge, excepting to one 
most curious, from an ill-conditioned 
nature, in detecting matter of offence 
to himself in every general charge of 
baseness that was made, or else to one 
nervously alive, from a consciousness 
of his own delinquency, to every even 
random shaft that seemed to approach 
him,—to one 

Conscius, et cui fervens 
éstuat occultis animus, semperque 
tacendis. 

I have now done with his lordship’s 
speech ; for that part of it which re- 
ferred to the question is stale and 
paltry beyond measure. The Bishop 
of Exeter rose to explain, amidst some- 
thing very like the hootings of the mi- 
nisterial benches. Offensive expres- 
sions were addressed to him by several 
‘barons bold.’ He was obliged to call 
upon the Marquess of Clanricarde, for 
example, “ to speak out, so that hemight 
answer him,” and having stated that (as 

was obvious to all) he had only spoken 
generally, he proceeded to allude to a 
particular occasion, in which the appa- 
rent connexion between the government 
and the newspapers was wonderfully 
strong. He then referred to the notice 
which was given in the Times, of the 
23d of January, of the letters written 
by the Duke of Buckingham and his 
son to his majesty and his majesty’s 
secretary ; and observed, that “ the 
nature of the correspondence was so 
distinctly stated, that the information 
must bave come from some one who 
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had access to that correspondence, 
and that it appeared to him more pro- 
bable it came from one of the members 
of government than from the duke.” 
His grace then stated that he had writ- 
ten to his majesty —that he gave no 
copy of that letter, and that he had read 
it only to two of his own family and 
the Duke of Wellington. This much 
of his grace’s observations was clearly 
heard ; but some doubt is entertained 
as to the precise impression intended 
to be conveyed by the remainder. The 
Times report makes him say that part 
of his letter was inserted verbatim in 
that journal, and this fact the Times 
has since denied. Others, with greater 
fairness, represent the noble duke as 
having simply said, that the substance 
of his letter was given with perfect ac- 
curacy in the Times; and this is the 
fact : and passages from the duke’s let- 
ter, I believe, were therein published, 
under the impression that they were 
taken from a letter written by another 
noble personage. The modern Junius, 
as Jones styles himself, falsely and 
basely insinuates that he received the 
information from Lord Nugent. Now, 
all men will admit that the other par- 
ties accused are much more capable of 
an action so dishonourable. 

Earl Grey then denied all connexion 
with the Times, which was scarcely ne- 
cessary, and accused the bishop of want 
of Christian charity, which called for a 
second explanation, and that was given 
in these terms :— 

** My lords, I distinctly declare that 
I never meant to charge the noble baron 
with communicating any particulars to 
the Times ; but I said that there was an 
apparent general connexion between that 
paper and certain members of the govern- 
ment. Ifa declaration of what was passing 
in the inner mind be extorted from it, it is 
a little too much to say that I meant it for 
an insinuation, 1 declared from the first 
that I did not mean to charge the noble 
baron with any particulars, although I 
seem to have been mistaken by the noble 
marquess near me. Some of my right 
reverend friends did not think that I 
alluded at all to the noble baron.” 

I have now done with this unseemly 
squabble, which covers the ministers 
and their friends with such infinite dis- 
grace; and of the debate itself I shall 
say little more. It presented few new 
features: the principal were, that un- 
answerable proposition enunciated by 
the Bishop of Exeter, that the publi- 
city of the debates had already sub- 
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jected parliament to a democratic jn. 
fluence so great, that any increase of 
it must entirely destroy the balance of 
the constitution ; and the exposure, by 
the Duke of Wellington, of the fraud 
which government had practised op 
the people, in representing his Majesty 
as most intemperately eager for reform, 
when, in truth, he was perfectly in- 
different upon the subject. Upon the 
whole, the debate languished from the 
first: —even Lord Brougham, who js 
generally so amusing, was dull and 
maudlin; neither his felicity in anec- 
dote or sarcasm, nor his powers of 
happily applying something quaint and 
striking, from an immense mass of 
vague and superficial knowledge, was 
brought into action. Lord Lyndhurst 
spoke admirably, but not with his usual 
spirit. The subject was utterly ex- 
hausted. The revolutionists had been 
one hundred times defeated in argu- 
ment already: it was therefore beyond 
measure depressing to be obliged once 
more to trample on a foe who can op- 
pose little more than a mere inert re- 
sistance. Lord Grey replied after a 
fashion ; and the house divided. The 
result is known to the country. 
And now, what have we left to hope? 
Perhaps the Pilates who suffered the 
time-hallowed constitution of our once 
great and happy country to be dragged, 
as it were, to the foot of the scaffold, 
may yet relent; and when their idle 
expectations of ‘ extracting the venom” 
from a mass of poison, by subjecting 
it to the alembic of a committee, are 
dashed to the earth, peradventure they 
may, at the eleventh hour, rescue that 
constitution, by some unworthy stra- 
tagem, from the gripe of the execu- 
tioner. Should this, in the fulness of 
time, come to pass, we shall rejoice 
exceedingly. To them be the shame— 
the benefit tous! The country, how- 
ever it may despise the instrument, will 
have good right to return its humble 
thanks to Heaven for a deliverance 
from the dire evils wherewith it has 
been threatened. And who would 
have a just cause to complain! Some, 
perchance, whose expectations of a 
share in the elective franchise have 
been highly raised. Their murmurs, 
however, would be groundless; for all 
just claims would hereafter be assuredly 
conceded. But decidedly Lord Grey 
and his followers would have no right 
to complain. He who moved the in- 
sertion of the divorce clause, and. they 
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who supported it, after having strenu- 
ously opposed the second reading of 
the bill of pains and penalties against 
Queen Caroline, can never dare to 
murmur at any parliamentary man- 
euvre, however foul.- They who vi- 
orously maintained, during all the 
preceding stages of the bill, that the 
Queen was e pure innocence, and 
then, in the committee, carried a clause 
pronouncing a punishment for her in- 
nocence greater than the bill proposed 
for her guilt, and this for the base pur- 
pose of preventing the right reverend 
bench from voting on the third reading 
of the measure—they most certainly 
can raise no cry against any attack, 
however insidious, however treacherous 
it maybe. But, for me, I entertain no 
such ‘hope. I believe that the Lord 
hath hardened their hearts; and that, 
like that same accursed waverer Pilate, 
they will permit the execution to pro- 
ceed, contenting themselves with pro- 
testing that they have no share in it, 
and that they wash their hands of the 
guilt. Perhaps, however, the “ waiters 
on Providence”—those who absented 
themselves from the division, to see in 
which way the tide of fortune set, may 
grow ashamed of their apostasy, and 
arrive, at the close of the engagement, 
a precious reinforcement to secure our 
triumph. This I cannot imagine. I 
cannot suppose that men who, craven- 
like, hung back in an encounter wherein 
there was question of honour or in- 
famy, of life or death, will now press 
nobly forward, when the dangers are 
infinitely increased and the prospect 
of success proportionably diminished. 
I believe the bill will be read a third 
time, and this without a new crea- 
tion. Lord Grey dares not make 
peers; but I believe the bill will be 
read a third time — and, merciful 
Heaven! what is our prospect? The 
two houses of parliament will have 
virtually abdicated their high functions 
in favour of the rabble. Will the mo- 
narch then interpose with his preroga- 
tive to stay the demon of destruction ? 
Will he have read the hand-writing on 
the wall, and see that the glory is on 
the eve of departure from his house and 
from his people? Alas, alas! we have 
a Richard the Second when we need 
an Edward the First. There is no 
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hope—no hope save in the merciful 
goodness of Providence, so often dis- 
played in the fortunes of this kingdom. 
But let us not utterly despair. This is 
not the first, albeit the worst and bit- 
terest agony of our country’s fate. In 
a passage of the preface to Clarendon’s 
works | find the germ of hope, and I 
embrace the omen that it offers. The 
words of encouragement which it 
breathes seem prophetically enunci- 
ated to give us consolation in those 
latter days. when the ends of the world 
seem come upon us. 

The writer says, “ Our constitution 
is the main point ever to be regarded, 
which, God be praised! hath been 
preserved through so many ages ;” and 
after alluding to the various attempts 
to overthrow it, formerly by violence, 
and more recently by an appeal to the 
people, parliament yet sitting, he de- 
clares that the latter “is not likely to 
be more effectual than some others 
that have been tried before; since we 
have the experience that no violence, 
or almost ruin, hath hitherto hindered 
it from settling on its old founda- 
tions.” 

Let all, then, embrace with me this 
omen! Let us hope, that, even at 
the worst, our trials will be only for a 
time, and that our glorious constitu- 
tion, however tempest-tost, will once 
more settle on its old foundations! 
Let us believe, though power may be 
for a season permitted to wicked men, 
that in the end they will be scattered 
and confounded. Let us believe— 
and the very belief must bring to pass 
the consummation we devoutly wish 
—let us believe, that although the Lord, 
for his own wise but inscrutable pur- 
poses, may suffer the banner of our 
constitution to be laid prostrate and 
dishonoured—though, like the head 
of Hector in his own native land, 
in iv wargidi yain, it be dragged in the 
dust—although it be steeped in the 
blood of martyrs, and polluted with 
the blood of traitors, it shall yet be 
raised to its ancient height of glory: 
it shall yet float free and triumphant 
from the towers of our Zion, on the 
breezes of a great and happy land—the 
delight, the pride, the wonder of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

W.IL.H. 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI.—NO. IV. 
' LETTER OF VISCOUNT DUNCANNON, M.P., TO ARCHIBALD JOBBRY, ESQ., EX-M.p, 


Dear Sir, 


A tuovcGH you and I have had thé fortune of sitting on different sides of 
the House during your stay in Parliament, I need not say that I highly esteemed 
the principles on which you generally acted, and which must be the principles 
of practical men, who know the world, on all sides of every legislative assembly 
on the face ofthe earth. Jobbing is indeed a word peculiarly of Whig invention, 
and its most flourishing and palmy period was under the dynasty of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Whig minister par excellence. If truth must be spoken—and as 
this is a confidential letter I do not see why it should not—the destruction of 
jobbing commenced with the accession of the Tories to power. The Whigs, in 
fatal moment, about the beginning of the reign of George ILI., allied themselves 
with the rabble leaders, whom, in the days of their own domination, they had 
scourged very efficiently ; and, under the delusion that they might oust Lord Bute, 
commenced the clamour against place, pay, pension, sinecure, &c., &c., which, 
to the infinite chagrin of all true Whigs, they have found themselves compelled 
to keep up ever since. It was very well for the rabble to do this, because the 
great body of the shirtless had no chance of ever getting any of the things 
against which they bawled ; and Wilkes, besides, saw that he could raise some 
money off the corporation, and stuff himself into one of their best places, as he 
did, by the noise; but such blinded policy on the part of the Whig leaders of 
that day is to me inconceivable. The mob have always been dangerous allies 
for us Whigs; even if we carry a victory by their means, it is a barren triumph, 
and destitute of the legitimate quantity of plunder. 

We of course talk loudly of the disinterested virtues of our great families; 
and at this present moment Lord Brougham threw in the Duke of Wellington’s face 
the great estates of the Whig leaders, as a proof that his Grace was mistaken as 
to the quantity of property embarked in the cause of reform ; on which several 
blockish lords raised what the people in my own country call a hullabulloo, just 
as if Brougham had done something quite clenching; and I see the newspapers on 
our side are triumphing over it as a floorer. These newspapers of ours are, after 
all, the dullest of human creatures. If they knew any thing about the business, 
they would not have said a word on such a subject. To me, I own, the assertion 
of Brougham was most melancholy ; for it put me in mind of the days gone by,— 
parted, like Ajut, as my friend Sam Rogers—mind, the real Sam, the poet, not 
the sham Sam, the punster,—says in one of his books,— 


“* Parted, like Ajut, never to return.” 


How came these properties? There are the Bedfords. Ask John Russell, who 
is a historian, a poet, a pamphleteer, and all that; and he can tell you how their 
property was derived. Or go look at Burke’s letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, and he 
will explain it to you at full length. I forget Burke, because the man’s writings 
(to say nothing of their being so completely refuted by Sir James Macintosh) 
kept the Whigs out of place for thirty years; and they are therefore not pleasant 
reading for liberal minds; but I think he says of his own pension, that it was 
granted by a gracious sovereign (meaning, of course, the sovereign then on tlie 
throne—for all kings are gracious while they are alive), while the estates of the 
Russells were derived from gross jobbing, sanctioned by an atrocious tyrant 
(thereby meaning a king who was dead ; for, indeed, if the prince alluded to had 
not been as dead as Harry the Eighth, Burke never would have bestowed upon 
him such an appellation). Junius also will throw some light upon the doings 
of the Bedfords a generation or two back ; and, on the whole, they well deserve 
the name of the Leviathans of jobbing, their fat, blubber, train-oil, all and 
every thing being job, job, job. 

By the way, I do not think it was quite fair in my worthy and venerable uncle, 
Fitzwilliam, to allow Burke to write to him in such a style. His own family 
has had no light finger in picking up the public proceeds. In the fool-books 
called peerages you will see a lot of nonsense about Sir William Fitzgodric, 
cousin to Edward the Confessor, and Sir William Fitzwilliam, ambassador at th 
court of William, Duke of Normandy [where do they find these Sirs among the 
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Saxons ?]; but the truth is, that the ancestor of the Fitzwilliams was an old pawn- 
proking tailor in the days of Queen Elizabeth, who jobbed a good deal under 
Wolsey ; and the Irish estates, about which Milton now writes every now and 
then to “ Dear Challoner,” were lifted off the barbarian Irish in the usual way. 
To be sure, his lordship voted for the emancipation of the descendants of those 
persons whose estates he holds, which was very kind and considerate ; and, in 
the true Whig sense of the word, Liberal. But still, it was shabby in my uncle 
to permit a brother jobber to be abused by Burke. I do not like these things, 
my dear Jobbry, believe me, I do not. 

” Wolsey founded also the “ illustrious” house of Cavendish, and that in the 
good old style; and their Irish fortune came through the Boyles, from the great 
Earl of Cork. Puckler Muskau is impertinent enough to say, that the Duke of 
Devonshire, the great sultan of the fashionable world, as he calls him, has the 
face ofa Merino sheep. This, I say, is shockingly impertinent, and the more so, 
as it is most provokingly true. But, be that as it may, it requires a face of brass 
to say that the Duke’s property was acquired by means that give him a title to 
be a practical authority in the cause of antijob reform. 

As to the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, my noble friend Lord 
Holland, how did he get his money? Oh, Mr. Jobbry! Mr. Jobbry! these 
were glorious days, when paymasters of the forces could put their hands upon 
“unaccounted millions.” Indeed, Sir Stephen Fox, “a distinguished senator,” 
as the peerages call him, was no bad judge of the best means of feathering his 
nest; but the first Lord Holland! Oh! he was the model of a Whig patriot, 
and his manifold virtues have descended among his successors. Charles Fox, 
himself, our own great leader, well valued the great merits of his father. When 
Alderman Sawbridge was thundering away in one of those indefensible speeches 
which are now and then inflicted upon Parliament against “ the corrupt plun- 
derer of unaccounted millions,” Charley quietly replied, sotto voce of course, 
“Unaccounted indeed! What a bounce! Why there never were more than 
three millions in all; my brother Stephen can account for one, and I have pretty 
well settled another.” 

Then there is my Lord Privy Seal, my dear Jobbry. A more regular hand 
than the founder of the family in Ireland, Sir William Petty, the Surveyor-General 
and Commissioner for the Distribution of the Forfeited Estates in Ireland, never 
was known at the bar of the Old Bailey. He went to Ireland an apothecary, 
on three shillings a-day ; but, by judiciously distributing the lands of the O’s and 
Macs into his own pocket, he died worth what was 15,000/. a-year in those days; 
60,000/. at leastin ours. He was the prince of jobbers ; and, to do his descendant 
justice, he holds with close fist what his honoured ancestor took with open palm. 
Indeed, an ancestor of my own, Sir John Ponsonby, fingered the debentures 
prettily enough, and thereby reared the fortune of our family; but he was nothing 
to the Lansdownes. 

But I need not detain you to tell of the Graftons and Richmonds, though 
that’s pretty well gone by ; or the Fitzgeralds of Ireland, or the Hamiltons: of 
Scotland, or any of the other great men of the bill. They are all sons of job- 
bing; so that when Brougham, in answer to the Duke, described these noble 
personages as representing the property of the country, he spoke very truly, in a 
certain sense ; for it is indeed the property of the country, which they have con-+ 
trived to get into their hands, that gives them any title to the seats they occupy. 

You know all this, my dear sir, and could, no doubt, handsomely dilate upon 
the theme; but what I chiefly write about, is to assure you that you wrong us 
excessively in thinking that our coming across, chattering like pyets, as you 
express yourself, (a phrase that has much chagrined my friend Macaulay, who 
takes it to be intended for him,) was to make any material change in the doing 
of business. It was, I am obliged to say it, a conclusion far too hastily adopted 
by a man of your liberal ideas. It was very well for us, when we were out, 
to make a noise; but of course it was only consistent in us, when we got in, 
to do business as business ought to be done. For example, we roared against 
Lord Eldon for his delays in Chancery, and Michael Angelo Taylor used to come 
down every now and then, figged up witha long speech for so little a man, after 
feeding us all at dinner, and blow up the old chancellor. Accordingly, when 
Brougham came in, speed was the order of the day ; but, my dear Jobbry, men 
who know the world were not deceived. The arrear is just as great this minute 
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as it was in the old time, though it may take another shape. In like manner 

every successive secretary at war was beautifully badgered for whipping soldiers: 
and the woes of sensitive grenadiers, detected in liquor, and tickled with the cat, 
formed the theme of many a dolorous speech. This was when we were out. 
When we are in, you see, Hobhouse himself, the very man who was most pathetic 
over the tender backs of tipsy lifeguardsmen, and the injured feelings of petty 
larceny lightbobs, now filling the office, and declaring it as his sincere conviction 

that whipping is a most wholesome exercise, and a sound moral discipline. § 
in the civil list, we put the Duke of Wellington out of office because his list was 
too large. When we succeeded to his place, we voted every item which he had 
proposed. The pension-list remains shilling for shilling as it was ; and the old 

dowagers, over whom you lament, Mr. Jobbry, have not lost a farthing of their 
snuff-money. We talked of retrenchment,—and our army and navy estimates 
are greater than yours. We were very sharp on Goulburn for blundering jn 

matters of finance,— we set up Lord Althorp purely for the purpose of defending 
Goulburn’s character. The laws were to have been amended; we have done 
nothing in that, except the making a famous job, such as would give delight to 
your own patriotic heart, in the Bankruptcy Court. Not one of your own 

schemes was better covered over with the pretences of patriotism and disinterest- 
edness than the appointment of “the four honours” to win us the “ odd trick.” 
But, without going further, need I point out to your admiration the conduct of 
the worthy and venerable premier himself? Since the good days of the Walpoles, 
was there ever a prime minister who quartered his family —his kith and kin, as 

we say in Ireland —so beautifully and so liberally on the public. Are there not’ 
fifteen Greys now in office,—a pretty team, drawing at least 100,000/. a-year? 

which, when reduced to francs, is 2,500,000. How Casimir Perier’s eyes would 

glisten if he saw that sum sinking into his own purse! And need I point out 
to you the illustrious house of Plunkett? Peg Plunkett, in my father’s time, 

was the most famous person of the family. She, as the story goes, very parti- 
cularty patronised the Irish bishops of her day ; but I doubt if she ever did any 

thing like the business in the way of patronage which is new exhibited by the 

noble lord who at present has the Church of Ireland in his keeping. He and 
his pick up at least 80,000/. a-year, which is no bad thing, when we consider 
what was his stock in trade when he began business. 

As for myself, dear Jobbry, I have only the woods and forests, and much is 
not to be done there. I confess it is something amusing to the son of the Earl of 
Besborough to be a sort of upper servant to Mr. Spring Rice; but men of sense, 
you know, swallow those things. I have only one small matter to observe con- 
nected with my department. That highly respectable and honourably-minded 
individual, Lord Goderich, who sits now as colleague with Grey, after having been 
a colleague of Liverpool—who now calls Brougham his political friend, after 
having been the friend of Canning ; — this worthy man, this true disciple of the 
Jobbry school (of which, indeed, he might serve as the model and exemplar), 
obtained, through his Tory connexion, a grant in Carlton Gardens, which, now 
he is a Whig minister, he has contrived to sell for a good round sum —the news- 
papers say 25,000/. Is not this a capital job? Iam sure your heart warms to it. 

With respect to my office in the House—that of whipper-in—I can only say, 
that the longer I fill it, the more is my veneration for the great man whom | have 
succeeded. I imitate him in every particular as closely as I can, adoring the 
traces of his footsteps from afar. 1 cannot flatter myself that I succeed in every 
thing, for genius is inimitable. Industry may, however, do much; and perbaps 
the future historian of the House of Commons, when his task leads him to speak 
of our important function, may say that among the whippers-in of that assembly, 
inferior only to the illustrious name of Billy Holmes, is that of, 

Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Whitehall Place. Duncannon. 


P.S. Do come into the House, and join us. You see the sagacious, the old 
veterans, such as Harrowby and others, have ratted to us already. I am surea 
man of your sense, on reflection, must see that the Reform Bill, which has so 
much annoyed you, is a job in all its parts. One of its principal objects is to 


job Durham from Lord D.; and I am sure you will say that that is a laudable 
and intelligible object. 


